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TO       THE       MUCH        ESTEEMED 

Mr.  John  Locke. 

Ho  n  ou  red    Six, 

Send  you  this imperfect  draught  of  your  excellent 
EJfay  concerning  Human  Under/landing  ;  which,  I 
muft  confefs,  falls  as  much  fhortof  the  perfection,  as  it 
does  of  the  length  of  the  original.     Neverthelefs,  as  I 
lately  intimated  to  you,  (and  you  were  pleafed  to  think, 
that  what  I  propofed  in  reference  to  this  Defign,  would 
not  be  wholly  loft  Labour,)  I  am  not  without  Hopes, 
that  it  may  in   this  contracted  Form,  prove  in   fomc 
Meafure  fcrviceable  to  that  noble   End,  which  you 
have  fo  fuccefsfully  aimed  at  in  it,  viz.  The  Advance- 
ment of  real   and  tijeful  Knowledge.      The  induce* 
ment  which  moved  me  to  think  of  abridging  it,  was 
a  Confederation  purely  extrinfical  to  the  Work  itfelf ; 
and  in  Effect  no  other  than  this ;  that  it  would  be 
better  fuited  to  the  Eafe  and  Convenience  of  fomc 
fort  of  Readers,  when  reduced  into  this  narrow  Com- 
pafs.     In  order  to  this,  I  thought  the  Fir/}  Book, 
which  is  emploj'ed  in  refuting  the  common  Opinion 

pf  Innate  Nations  and  Idea:,  might  be  belt  fpared  in 
A  z  this, 
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this  Abridgment;   efpecially,   face  the^ Reader  may 
be  convinced  by  what  he  fhall  find  here,  that  fuch  a 
Suppofition  is  at  leaft  needlefs,  in   regard  he  may  at- 
tain to  all  the  Knowledge  he  has,  or  finds  himfelf  ca- 
pable of,  without  the  help   of  any  fuch  Innate   1 1: as. 
Befides  this,  I  have  retrenched  moft  of  the  larger  Ex- 
plications;   and  fome  ufeful  Hints,    and  inftruflive 
Theories,  I  have  wholly  omitted;  not  becaufe  they 
are  lefs  confiderable  in  themfdves,  but  becaufe  they 
feemed  not   fo   necefiary  to  be   infifted  on  in  this  A- 
bridgment,    considered  as  a  previous  Inftrument,  and 
preparatory  Help,  to  guide   and  conduct  the  Mind  in 
its  Search  after   Truth  and  Knowledge.     I  did  parti- 
cularly pafs  by   that  accurate  Difcourfe,  concerning 
the  Freedom  and  Determination  of  the  Will,  contain- 
ed in  Chap.  21.  L.  2.  becaufe  I  found  it  too  long  to 
be  inferted  here  at  large,  and   too  weighty   and  mo- 
mentous to  be  but  flightly  and  imperfectly  reprefented. 
This,  1  hope,  will  prove  no  prejudice  to  the  Effay 
itfelf,  fince  none,  I  prefume,  will  think  it  reasonable 
to  form  a   Judgment  of  the    whole  Work  from   this 
Abridgment  of  it :  And  I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  few 
Readers  will  be  content   with  this   Epitome,  who  can 
conveniently  furnilh  themfelves  with  the  EJfay  at  large. 
However,  I  am   apt  to  think,   that  this  alone   will 
Terve  to  make    the  Way  to  Knowledge  fomewhat 
more  plain  and  eafy ;  and  afford  fuch  Helps  for  the 
Improvement  of  Reafon,  as  are  perhaps  in  vain  fought 
after  in  thofe  Books,  which  profefs  to  teach  the  Art 

of 
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cf  Reafoning.  But  neverthelefs,  whether  you  fhall 
think  fit  to  let  it  come  abroad  under  the  Difadvan- 
tages  that  attend  it  in  this  Form,  I  mufi  leave  you  to 
judge.  I  fh-ll  only  add,  that  I  think  my  own  Pains 
abundantly  recompenfed  by  the  agreenble,  as  well  as 
inftruftive  Entertainment,  which  this  Dearer  View, 
and  clofer  Infpection  into  your  Effay,  afforded  me  : 
And  I  am  not  a  little  pleafed,  that  it  has  given  me 
this  Opportunity  of  exprefling  the  juR  Value  and  E- 
fteem  I  have  for  it,  as  well  as  the  Honour  and  Re- 
fpedl  I  have  for  its  Author.     I  am, 


Honoured  SIR, 


Your  very  humble, 


%xm-  AP' r 7-  Md  obliged  Servant, 


JOHN    W  Y  N  N  E, 


THE 


T    II    B 
INTRODUCTION. 

i  (T«  I  N  C  E  it  is  the   Underfttndimg  that  fets  man 

O  reft  of  fenfible   beings,    and   gives 

.  all  the  advantage  and  dominion  which  he   has  o- 

ver  them  ;  it  is  c.  fubjeft,  even  for  its  noble- 

mfs,  worth  the  enquiring  int<5. 

2.  My  purpofe  therefore  is  to  enquire  into  the  O- 

Extnt  of  human  knowledge  ; 
together  with  the  ground*  and  degrees  of  Belief,  O- 
pinion,  and  JJfent,  which  I  fhali  do  in  the  following 
mediod. 

3.  Fir/},  I  fhall  enquire  into  the  Original  of  thofe 
Ideas  or  notions,  which  a  man  obferves,  and  is  con- 
fcious  to  himfelf  he  has  in  his  micd,  and  the  Ways 
whereby  the  underftanding  comes  to  be  furnifhed  with 
them. 

S::cr.dly,  what  KncTvUJge  "the  understanding  hath 
!  y  thofe  ideas  j  and  the  certainty,  evidence,  and  ex- 
tent of  it. 

Thirdly,  I  fhall  make  fome  enquiry  into  the  nature 
and  grounds  of  Faith  and  Opinion. 

4.  If  by  this  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  I  csn  djfeover  the  powers  thereof  how 

far  they  reach,  snd  where  they  fail  us,   it  may  be  of 
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vfe  to  prevail  with  the  bufy  mind  of  man  to  he 
more  cautious  in  meddling  with  things  exceeding  Us 
comprehenfion,  to  flop  when  it  is  at  the  utiaoft  ex- 
tent of  its  tether,  and  to  fit  down  in  a  quiet  igno- 
rance of  thofe  things,  which,  upon  examination,  arc 
found  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities. 
We  fhould  then  perhaps  be  fo  forward,  out  oi  an 
affectation  of  Univerfal  Knaxhdgc,  to  perplex  our- 
felves  with  difputes  about  things  to  which  our  un- 
derftandings  are  not  fuited,  and  of  which  we  cannot 
frame  in  our  minds  any  clear  or  di  ft  mcT  perceptions  ; 
or  whereof,  (as  it  has  perhaps  too  often  tap^entdj 
we  have  not  any  notions  at  all :  Eut  fhould  leern  to 
content  ourfelves  with  what  is  attainable  by  u»  in  this 
ftate. 

5.  For  though  the  Ccmpreh.en/t:n  of  our  under  ft  end- 
ing comes  exceeding  fhort  of  the  vaft  extent  of  things ; 
vet  we  fhall  have  caufe  enough  to  magnify  the  boun- 
tiful Author  of  our  being,  for  that  portion  and  de- 
gree of  knowledge  he  has  beflcw.d  on  us  fo  far  2- 
bove  all  the  reft  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  our  man- 
fioD.  Men  have  reafon  to  be  well  fatisfied  with 
what  God  hath  thought  fit  for  them,  (bee  he  has  given 

them  (as  St.  Peter  fays,  nana  far§o$  fyrp  v.a\  evcnQuat") 

whatfoever  is  necelTary  for  the  conveniences  of  Life, 
and  information  of  Virtu;;  and  has  put  within  the 
reach  of  their  difcovery,  the  comfortable  provifion 
for  this  life,  and  the  way  that  leads  to   a  better. 

How 
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How  fhort  foevcr  their  knowle     :    iay  c<  me  of  »u 

univeifal,  or  perfect  compreheniion  of  uha;foever  is, 

it  yet  feoures  their  gieat  concernment,  that  they  have 

light  enough  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge    »f  their 

Maker,    and    the   Tight   of    their    own    duties.     Men 

may  find  matter  fullicient  to  bufy  their  heads,  and 

employ  their  hands  with  variety,  delight,  and  fatif- 

faclion  ;   if  they  will  not  boldly  quarrel  with  their 

own  conftitution,   and  throw  away  the  bleflings  their 

hands  are  filled  with,  becaufe  they  are  not  big  enough 

to  grafp  every  thing.     We  fhall  not  have  much  rea<- 

fon  to  complain  of  the  narrownefs  of  our  minds,  if 

we  will  but  employ  them  about  what  may  be  of  ufe 

to  us ;  for  of  that  they  are  very  capable :    And  it  will 

be  an  unpardonable,  as  well  as  childifh  peevifhnefs, 

if  we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our  knowledge, 

and  neglect  to  improve  it  to  the  ends  for  which  it 

was  given  us,  becaufe  there  are  fome  things  that  are 

fet  out  of  the  reach  of  it.    It  will  be  no  excufe  to  an 

idle  and  untoward  fervant,  who  would  not  attend  his 

buf.nefs  by  candle  light,  to  plead  that  he  had  not 

broad  fun  fhine.     The  candle  that  is  fet  up   in  us, 

fhines  bright  enough  for  all   our  purpofes.     The  dif- 

coveries  we  can  make  with   this,  ought  to  fatisfy  us. 

And  we  fhall  then  ufe  our  underftandings  right,  when 

we  entertain  alt  objedfc  in  that  way  and   proportion, 

that  they  are  fuited  to  our  faculties;  <snd    upon   thofc 

grounds  they  are  capable  of  being  propofed  to  us; 

and 
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and  not  peremptorily  or  intemperately  require  demon' 
Jlration,  and  demand  certainly,  where  probability  only 
is  to  be  had,  and  which  is  fufficient  to  govern  =di  our 
concernments.  If  we  will  difbelieve  every  thing, 
becaufe  we  cannot  certainly  know  all  things ;  we  mall 
do  fomewhat  as  wifely  as  he  who  would  nut  ufe  his 
legs,  but  fit  ftill  and  perilh  becaufe  he  had  no  wings 
to  fly. 

t>.  When  we  know  our  own  ftrengih,  we  (hall  th,« 
better  know  what  to  undertake  with  hopes  of  fuccefs.' 
And  when  we  have  well  furveyed  the  power/  of  out 
own  minds,  we  mall  not  be  inclined  either  to  fit  ftill, 
and  not  fet  our  thoughts  on  work  at  all  in  defpaic 
of  knowing  any  thing  ;  nor,  on  the  other  fide,  que*, 
ftion  every  thing,  and  difclaim  all  knowledge,  be- 
caufe fome  things  are  not  to  be  underitood.  Our. 
Bujinefs  here,  is  not  to  know  all  things,  but  thofe 
things  which  concern  our  conduct.  If  we  can  find 
out  thofe  meafures  whereby  a  rational  creature,  put 
into  that  ftate  which  man  is  in,  in  this  world,  may  and 
ought  to  govern  his  opinions  and  adions  depending 
thereon,  we  need  not  be  troubled  that  fome  othec 
things  efcape  our  knowledge. 

7.  This  was  that  which  gave  the  firft  rife  to  this 
tftay  concerning  the  underftanding.  For  I  thought 
that  the  firft  ftep  towards  fatisfying  feveral  enquiries 
the  mind  of  man  was  very  apt  to  run  into,  was  to 
take  a  furvey  of  our  underftanding!,  examine  cur 
R  own 
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own  powirt,  and  fee  to  what  things  they  are  adapted. 
'Till  that  was  done,   I   fufpeded    we  began  at   the 
wrong  end,  and  in  vain  fought  for  fatisfaclion  in  a 
quiet  and  fecure  pofTeffion  of  truths  that  moft  con- 
cerned us,  whilft  we  let  loofe  our  thoughts  in  the 
vaft  ocean  of  being,  as  if  all   that  boundlefs  extent 
were  the  natural   and  undoubted  poffeflions  of  our 
underftandings ;   wherein  there  was  nothing  exempt 
from   its  decirions,   or   that  efcaped  its  comprtrhen- 
fion.     Thus  men,   extending  their  enquiries  btyond 
their  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts  wander  in- 
to thofe  depths  where  they  can  find  no  fure  footing, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  raife  queftions  and  multiply 
difpuits,  which,  never  coming  to  any  clear  resolution, 
are  proper  only  to  continue  and  increafe  their  doubts, 
and  to  confirm  them   at  laft    in    perfect  fceptic'fm. 
Whereas  were  the  capacities  of  our  underftandings 
well  confidered,   the  extent  of  our  knowledge  once 
difcovered,  and  the  horizon  found.,  which  fets  bounds 
between  the  enlightned  and  dark  parts  of  things,   be- 
tween what  is,  and  wh2t  is  not  comprehensible  by  us, 
men  would  perhaps  with  hh  fcruple  acquiefce  in  the 
avowing  ignorance  of  the  one,    and   employ   their 
thoughts  and  difcourfe,  with  more  advantage  and  fa- 
tisfaclion, in  the  other. 

N.  B.  Several  Improvements  are  made  to  this 
Edition,  which  the  Reader  will  obferve  arc  mark- 
ed (thus  * )  with  an  inverted  comma. 

AN 
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LOCKE's    ESSAY. 
BOOK     II. 

CHAP.       I. 

Of  Ideas  in  General,  and  their  Original. 
J.   I. 
T^  Y  the  term  idea,  I  mean  whatever  is  the  objecl 
•*— '  of    the  utiderftanding,    when  a  man  thinki ;     or 
whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about 
in  thinking. 

§.  2.  I  prefume  it  will  be  eafily  granted  me,  that 
there  are  fuch  ideas  in  mens  minds :  Every  one  is 
■confcious  of  them  in  himfelf  i  and  mens  words  and 
actions  will  fatisfy  him  that  they  are  in  others.  Our 
firft  inquiry  then  lhall  be,  how  they  come  into  the 
mind. 

§.  3.  It  is  an  eftablifhed  opinion  among  fome  men, 
that  there  are  in  the  underftanding  certain  innate  prin~ 
ciples,  fome  primary  notions,  (x.ouul  wow)  charac- 
ters, as  it  were  ftampt  upon  the  mind  of  man,  which 
the  foul  receives  in  its  very  firft  being,  and  brings  into 
*he  world  '^ith  it. 

B  5  $.  4» 
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§.  4.  This  opinion  is  accurately  difcufTcd,  and  re- 
futed in  the  firft  book  of  this  ejjay,  to  which  I  fhall 
refer  the  reader,  that  defires  fatisfaclion  in  this  parti- 
cular. 

§.5.  It  {hall  be  fuflicient  here  to  fhew,  how  men, 
barely  by  the  ufe  of  their  natural  faculties,  may  at- 
tain to  all  the  knowledge  they  have,  without  the  help 
.of  any  innate  impreffions ;  and  may  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty without  any  fuch  original  notions  or  principles. 
For  I  imagine,  any  one  will  eafily  grant,  that  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  fuppofe  the  ideas  of  odours  innate 
in  a  creature  to  whom  God  hath  given  fight,  and  a 
power  to  receive  them  by  the  eyes  from  external  ob- 
jects, I  fhall  fhew  by  what  ways  and  degrees  all  other 
ideas  come  into  the  mind ;  for  which  I  fhall  appeal 
to  every  one's  own  experience  and  obfervation. 

%.  6.  Let  us  then  fuppofe  the  mind  to  be,  as  we 
fay,  -white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  without  any 
idea: :  How  comes  it  to  be  furnifhed  ?  whence  has  it 
all  the  materials  of  reafon  and  knowledge  r  To  this 
I  anfwer,  in  one  word,  from  experience  and  obferva- 
tion. This,  when  employed  about  external  fenfible  ob~ 
jeSis,  ive  may  call  fenfation :  By  this  we  have  the 
ideas  of  bitter,  fweet,  yellow,  hard,  &c.  which  are 
commonly  called  fenfible  qualitit ,  becaufe  conveyed 
into  the  mind  by  the  fenfes.  The  fame  experience, 
•when  employed  about  the  internal  operations  of  the  mind 
ptTCtivtd,  and  reflcfted  6fi  by  us,  we  may  call  Reflec- 
tion 
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tiia.  Hence  we  have  the  ideas  of  perception,  thinking, 
doubting,  -willing,  nafoning,   &ic. 

§.  7.  Thefe  two,  viz.  external  material  thing-,  ss 
the  obje<fts  of  fenfnion  ;  and  the  cperaiicns  cf  Mr 
txvn  mind,  as  the  objects  of  reflection,  are  to  me  the 
only  originals  from  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their 
beginnings.  The  undeiftanding  feems  not  to  have 
the  leaft  glimmering  of  ideas,  which  it  doth  not  re- 
ceive from  one  of  thefe  two  farces.  Thefe,  when 
we  have  taken  a  full  furvey  of  them,  and  their  feveral 
modes  and  compositions,  we  fhall  find  to  contain  our 
whole  flock  of  ideas ;  and  that  we  have  nothing  in 
our  minds  which  did  not  come  in  one  of  thefe  two 
ways. 

§  3.  *  He  that  attentively  considers  the  ftate  of  a 
'  child,  at  his  firft  coming  into  the  world,  will  hare 

*  little  reafon  to  think  him  ftored  with  j  lenty  cf  ideas, 

*  that  are  to  be  the  matter  of  his  future  knowledge. 

*  Tis  by  degrees  children  come  to  be  furnilhed  with 

*  them  from  the  objeels  they  are  converfant  with." 
The)'  are  fo  furrounded  with  bodies  that  perpetually 
and  diverfdy  affect  them,  that  fome  ideas  will  (whether 
they  will  or  no)  be  imprinted  on  their  minds.  Light 
arid  coldurs,  founds  and  tangible  qualities,  do  conti- 
nually folic" te  their  proper  fenfes,  and  force  an  en- 
trance into  the  mind.  'Tis  late  commonly  before 
CnilJren  come  to  have  ideas  of  the  operation  of  their 
piifids ;   and  fome  men   have  not  any  very  clear  or 

perfect 
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perfecT.  ideas  of  the  greateft  part  of  them  all  their 
lives.  Becaufe,  though  they  pafs  there  continually  ; 
yet,  lilce  floating  virions,  they  make  not  impreffions 
deep  enough  to  leave  in  the  mind  clear  and  laftint; 
ideas,  till  the  undcfftandipg  turns  inward  upon  itfelf, 
;ind  rcjiefts  on  its  own  operations,  and  makes  them 
the  objects  of  its  own  contemplation. 

§.  9.    When  a  mmfirft  perceives,  then  he  may  be 
laid  to  have  ideas  ;  having  ideas,   and  perception,  fig- 
nifying  the  fame  thing.     It  is  an  opinion  maintained 
by  fome,   that  the  Joul  always  thinks,  and  that  it  al- 
ways Wi3  the  a£lur.l  perception  of  ideas  as  long  as  it 
cxifls  :    And   that  a&ual  thinking   is  as   infeparable 
from   the  foul,  as  aftual  cxtenjicn  is  from  the  body. 
But  whether  the  foul  be  fuppofed  to  exift  antecedent, 
«  to,  or  coeval  with,  or  fome  time  after  the  fiift  ru- 
t  dimtnts  or  organization,  or  the  beginnings  of  life  in, 
'  the  body,  I  leave  to  be  difputed  by  thofe,  who  have 
'  better  thought  of  that  matter.     J  confefs  myfelf  to 
'  have  one  of  thofe  dull  fouls,  that  doth  not  perceive 
*  itfelf  always  to  contemplate  ideas ;'  Nor  can  con- 
ceive it  any  more  neceffary  for   the  foul  always  to 
think,  than  for  the  body  always  to  movt ;  The  per- 
ception of  ideas  being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  foul,  what 
motion  is  to  the  body,  not  its  ejjenci,  but  one  of  its 
tf  orations  :   And  therefore,  though  thinking  be  never 
£0  much  the  proper  adion  of  the  foul,  yet  it  is  not 
ffary  to  fuppofe,   that  it  fhould  always  think, 

always 
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always  be  in  action.  That  perhaps  is  the  privilege  of 
the  infinite  author  and  preferver  of  all  things,  -wka 
never  JJumbers  nor  Jleepi  ;  but  is  not  competent  to  any 
finite  being.  We  know  certainly  by  experience,  that 
we  fometimes  think  ;  and  thence  draw  this  infallible 
confequence,  that  there  is  fomething  in  us  that  h*s 
a  power  to  think,  but  whether  that  fub  fiance  perpe- 
tually thinks  or  no,  we  can  be  no  farther  allured  than 
experience  informs  us. 

\.  10.  I  would  be  glad  to  learn  from  thofe  men, 
who  fo  confidently  pronounce,  that  the  human  foul 
always  thinks,  how  they  come  to  know  it :  Nay,  how 
they  come  to  know  that  they  themfelves  think,  when 
they  themfelves  do  not  perceive  it.  '  Can  a  man  think, 
'  and  net  be  confeious  of  it  ?  If  they  fay,  the  man  thinks 
'  always,  but  is  not  always  confeious  of  it ;  they  may 

*  as  well  fay  his  body  is  attended  without  having 
'  parts.  For  'tis  altogether  as  intelligible  to  fay,,  that 
'  a  body  is  extended  without  parts,  as  that  any  thing 
'  thinks  "without  being  confeicus  cf  it,  or  perceiving  that 
t  it  does  fo.     They   who   talk    thus,  may,  with  as 

*  much  reafon,  if  it  be  neceffary  to  their  hypothecs, 
«  fay,  that  a  man  is  always  hungry,  but  that  he  does 
«  not  always  feel  it :  Whereas,  hunger  confifts  in  that 

*  very  fenfation,  as  thinking  confifis  in  being  con- 
«  fcious  that  one  thinks.' 

$.  ii.  The  moft  that  can  be  fa  id  of  ir,  is,  that 
'tis  poffible  the  foul  may  always  think  ;  but  not  alvjay; 

retain 
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retain  it  in  memory  :  And,  I  fay,  it  is  as  poflible  the 
foul  may  not  always  think  ;  and  much  more  probal  L1 
that  it  fhould  fometicnes  not  think,  than  that  it  mould 
often  think,  and  that  a  long  while  together,  and  not  be 
cor.fcious  to  itfelf  the  next  moment  after  that  it  had 
thought.  •  And  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  that  our 
'  Infinitely  wife  Creator,  fhould  make  fo  admirable  a 
«  faculty,  as  the  power  of  thinking,  to  be  fo  icily  and 

*  ufclefsly  employed,  at  leaft  one  fourth  part  of  its 

*  time  here,  as  to  think  conftandy,  without  remem- 
'  bering  any  one  of  thofs  thoughts  whatever.' 

§.  12.  I  fee  no  reafon  therefore  to  believe,  that  . 
the  foul  thinks  before  the  fenfes  have  furnijlied  it  xiith 
ideas  to  think  on  ;  and  as  thofe  are  increafed  and  re- 
tained, fo  it  comes  by  exercife  to  improve  its  faculty 
of  thinking  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it  j  as  well  as  af- 
terwards by  compounding  thofe  ideas,  and  reflecting  on 
its  own  operations,  it  increafes  its  Jiock,  as  well  as 
facility  in  remembering,  imagining,  reafoning,  and 
olher  modes  of  thinking. 

$.13.    »  If  it  fhall  be  demanded  then,  tuhen  a  man 
«  begins  to  have  any  ideas  ?  I  think  the  true  anfwer  is> 

*  when  he  firft  has  any  feufation.  For  fince  there 
'  appear  not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the  mind,  before  the 

*  fenfes  have  conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive  that  ideas 
'  in  the  underftanding  are  coeval  with  fenfat  ion,  which 

*  is  fuch  an  imprejjion  or  motion  made  infopie  part  of  the 

*  boefyiat producetfome perception  in  the  under/landing. 
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'  $.  14.     In  this  part  the  under/landing  is  merely 

*  pajfive  ;  and  whether  or  no  it  will  have  thefe  begin- 

*  nings,  and  as  it  were  materials  of  knowledge,  is 
'  not  in  it's  own  power.  For  the  obje&s  of  our  fcnfes 
'  do,  many  of  them,  obtrude  their  particular  ideas 
'  upon  our  minds  whether  we  will  or  no ;  and  the 

*  operations  of  our  minds  will  not  let  us  be  without, 

*  at  leaft  forne  obfcure  notions  of  them.* 

CHAP.       II. 
Of  Simple  Ideat. 

$.  U 

OF  ideas  fome  are  Jimpli,  others  complex.  A 
fimple  idea,  is  cue  uniform  appearance  or  con- 
ception in  the  mind,  which  is  not  diftinguifhable  into 
different  ideas.  Such  are  the  ideat  oifenfible  qualifier, 
which  though  they  are  in  the  things  themfelves  fo 
united  and  blended,  that  there  is  no  feparation,  no 
diftance  between  them  ;  yet  the  ideas  they  produce  in 
the  -mind,  enter  by  the  fenfes  limple  and  unmixed* 
Thus,  though  the  hand  kehfoftneft  and  warmth  in  the 
fame  piece  of  -wax  ;  yet  the  fimple  ideas  thus  united 
in  the  fame  fubjecl,  are  as  perfectly  diftinft  as  thofe 
.  that  come  in  by  different  fenfes. 
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$.  2.  Thcfe  fimpk  idea/  are  fuggefted  no  other  way 
than  from  the  two  ways  above-mentioned,  viz.  fen- 
fatisn  and  refltSiion. 

\.  3.  The  mind  being  once  ftorcd  with  the  fimph 
ideat,  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  unite 
them  to  an  infinite  variety  :  And  fo  cm  make  at 
pleafure  new  complex  ideas.  But  the  moft  enlarged 
understanding  cannot  frame  cue  new  fimple  idea  ;  nor 
by  any  force  deftroy  them  that  are  there. 

CHAP.      III. 

*.  1. 

IDEAS,  with  reference  to  the  different  ways  where- 
in they  approach  the  mind,  are  of four fcrts. 
Firft,  There  are  fome  which  come  into  our  mind: 
by  ontfenfe  only. 

Secondly,  There  are  others  conveyed  into  the  mind 
by  morefenfes  than  one. 

Thirdly,  Others  that  are  had  from  rejUEUcn  only. 
'Fourthly,  There  are  fome   fuggefted  to   the  mind 
by  all  the  ways  of  fenfation  and  iefie5l::r.. 

§.  2.  Firft,  Some  enter  into  the  mind  only  by  one 
fenfe  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  them.  Thus  co- 
lour!,  founds,  fmells,  &x.  come  in  only  by  the  eyet, 
an,  and  ncfe.  And  if  thefe  organs  are  any  of  them  fo 

difor- 
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difordered  as  not  to  perform  their  functions,  they 
have  no  poftern  to  be  admitted  by ;  no  other  way 
to  bring  themfelves  ia  view,  and  be  perceived  by  the 
underftanding.  It  will  be  needlefs  to  enumerate  all 
the  particular  _/?i7>/;/f  ideas  belonging  loeachfenfe ;  ncr 
indeed  is  it  poffible  ;  there  being  a  great  maay  more 
than  we  have  names  for. 

•&•&- ■-%■& ••* &  •■«■■$  fe -•$••&••$••$••& ^  »£&*•&• 

CHAP.      IV. 

Of  Solidity. 

S.  1. 

I  Shall  here  mention  one  which  we  receive  by  our 
touch,  becaufe  it  is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in 
many  of  our  complex  ideas  ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of 
folidity  :  It  arifes  J  rem  the  rejijlance,  one  body  makes 
to  the  entranct  of  another  body  into  the  place  it  pojfijfet, 
till  it  has  left  it.  There  is  no  idea  which  we  more 
conftantly  receive  from  fenfation  than  this.  In  what- 
ever pofture  we  are,  we  feel  fomewhat  that  fupports 
us,  and  hinders  us  from  finking  downwards :  And 
the  bodies  we  daily  handle,  make  us  perceive,  that 
while  they  remain  between  them,  they  do,  by  an  un- 
furmountable  force,  hinder  the  approach  of  the  parts 
of  our  hands  that  prefs  them.  This  idea  is  commonly 
called  impenetrability.  I  conceive  folidity  is  more 
C  2  proper 
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proper  to  cxprefs  it,  becaufe  this  carries  fomething 
more  of  pofitiv:  in  it  than  impenetrability,  which 
is  negative,  and  is  perhaps  more  a  confequence  of  fo- 
lidity,  than  folidity  hfelf.  This  feems  to  be  the  moil 
ejfential  property  of  body,  and  that  whereby  we  con- 
ceive it  to  fill  fpice  :  The  idea  of  which  is,  that  where 
we  imagine  ahy  fpace  taken  up  by  a  folid  fubftance, 
we  conceive  it  fo  to  pofiefs  it,  that  it  excludes  all  other 
folid  fubftances.  This  refiftance  is  fo  great,  that  no 
force  can  furmount  it.  All  the  bodies  in  the  world 
preffing  a  drop  of  -water  on  all  fides,  will  never  be  able 
to  overcome  the  refiftance  it  makes  to  their  approach- 
ing  one  another,  till  it  be  removed  out  of  their  way. 

§.2.  The  idea  of  folidity  is  diftingulfhed  from  that 
of  pure  fpace,  in  as  much  as  this  latter  is  neither  ca,- 
pal  te  of  refiftance,  nor  motion  :  'Tis  difinguijhed from 
hardnefs,  in  as  much  as  hardnefs  is  a  firm  cohefion  of 
the  folid  parts  of  matter  making  up  maffes  of  a  fenfible 
bulk,  fo  that  the  whole  doth  not  eafily  change  its 
figure.  Indeed  hard  and  foft,  as  commonly  appre- 
hended by  us,  are  but  relative  to  the  constitutions  of  our 
bodies  :  That  being  called  hard  which  will  put  us  to 
pain  fooner  than  change  its  figure,  by  the  preffure  of 
any  part  of  our  bodies  ;  and  thai  foft,  which  changes 
the  Situation  of  its  parts  upon  an  eafy  and  unpainful 
touch. 

§.  3.  This  difficulty  of  changing  Situation  amongft 
the  parts,  gives  no  more  folidity  to  the  hardeft  body, 

than 
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than  to  the  fofteft  ;  nor  is  an  adamant  one  jot  more 
folid  than  water  •  He  that  {hall  fill  a  jiciding  foft 
body  well  \vith  air  or  water,  will  quickly  find  its  re- 
fiftance.  By  this  way  we  may  diftinguifl)  the  idea 
of  the  extenfion  of  body,  from  the  idea  of  the  ex- 
tension of  /pace:  That  of  body,  is  the  oohefion  or 
continuity  of  folid,  feparable,  and  movefile  parts; 
that  of  /pace,  the  continuity  of  unfolid,  infeparab'e, 
and  immoveable  parts.  Upon  the  folidity  cj  bodies  de- 
pends their  mutual  impulfe,  njifiance,  and  prctru/ion. 
Of  jure  /pace  and  folidity  there  are  feveral  (among 
which  I  confefs  myfclf  one)  who  perfuade  themfelves 
they  have  clear  and  diftincl  }deas  :  And  that  they  can 
think  on  /pace  without  any  thing  in  it  that  refifts,  or 
is  protruded  by  body,  as  well  as  on  fomething  that  fills 
/pace,  that  can  be  protruded  by  the  impulfe  of  other 
bodies,  or  refill  their  motion  ;  the  idea  of  the  diftance 
between  the  cppcfite  parts  of  a  concave  furface,  being 
equally  clear  without,  as  wkh  the  idea  of  any  folid 
parts  between.  If  any  one  afk  -what  this  folidity  ft, 
I  fend  him  to  his  fenfes  to  inform  him  :  Let  him  put 
a  flint  or  foot  ball  between  his  hands,  and  then  endea- 
vour to  join  them,  and  he  will  know. 


CHAP, 
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C    H    A    P.       \r. 

O/"  Simple   llcat   of  divers  Suifes. 

Qi  O  M  E  ideas  we  get  into  the  mind  by  more  than 
*^  oncfenfe,  as  /pace,  exwifion,  figure,  reji  and  mo- 
tion.   Thefc  are  perceivable  by  the  eyes  and  touch. 

•&•  a -a  a a  -a -is.  aa  a  &  &  a 4k  S -a  a  a -a  a- 

C    H  A  P.      VI. 
O/"  Simple  ldcai  cf   RcfleSlicn. 

SOME  are  had  from  reflection,  only  :  Such  are 
the  ideas  we  have  of  the  operations  of  our  minds  : 
Of  which  the  two  principal  are  perception  or  thinking  ; 
and  volition  or  willing.  The  powers  of  producing 
ihefe  operations  are  called  faculties,  which  are  the  un- 
demanding and  -will,  the  feveral  modes  of  thinking,  Sec, 
belong  to  this  head, 

•a  a  a  a  •■£••$•$  a  a  a  a  a*  -a  a  ^  a  a  a  §. 

C   II   A  P.       VII, 

0/  Simple  Ideas  of  Senfation  and  Reflection, 

i  r. 

TH  E  R  E  are  fome  fimple  ideas  conveyed  into  the 
mind  by  all  the  ways  of  fenfation  and  reflec- 
tion ;  fuch  are   plea/tire,  pain,  power,  exiflence,  unity, 
fuccejficu,     Pleafure  or  delight,  pain   or  uneafinefs  ac- 
company 
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company  almoft  every  impreffion  on  our  fenfes,  and 
every  adtion'or  thought  of  the  mind.  By  pleafure 
or  pain  we  mean  whatever  delights  or  molefts  us# 
whether  it  arifes  from  the  thoughts  of  our  minds, 
or  any  thing  operating  on  our  bodies .  Satisfaction, 
deiight,  pleafure,  happinefs,  and  uneafinefs,  trouble, 
torment,  mifery,  &c.  are  but  different  degrees,  the 
one  of  plas-fure,  the  other  cf  pain. 

§.  2.  The  author  of  our  beings  having  given  us  a 
power  over  feveral  parts  of  our  bodies  to  move  or 
keep  them  at  reft  as  we  think  fit  ;  and  alfo  by  their 
motion  to  move  ourfelves  and  other  contiguous  bodies; 
having  alfo  given  a  power  to  our  minds  in  feveral 
inftances,  to  chufe  amongft  its  ideas  which  it  will 
think  on :  To  excite  us  to  thefe  actions  of  thinking 
and  motion  he  has  joined  to  feveral  thoughts  and 
fenfations  a  perception  of  delight :  Without  this  we 
fhould  have  no  reafon  to  prefer  one  thought  or  action 
to  another,  or  motion  to  reft.  In  which  ftate}  man, 
however  furnifhed  with  the  faculties  of  underft^nding 
and  will,  would  be  a  very  idle  unactive  creature,  and 
pafs  his  time  only  in  a  lazy  lethargic  dream. 

§.  3.  Pain  has  the  fame  efficacy  to  fet  us  on  work 
that  pleafure  has;  fince  we  are  as  ready  to  avoid  that, 
as  to  purfue  this.  This  is  worth  our  conilderation, 
that  pain  is  often  produced  by  the  fame  cbjefls  and  ideas 
that  produce  pleafure  in  us.  Thii  their  near  conjunction 
gives  us  new  occafion  of  admiring  the  wifdom  and 

good- 
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goodnefs  of  our  Maker,  whodefigning  the  prefervation 
of  our  being,  has  annexed  pain  to  the  application  of 
many  things  to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the 
harm  they  will  do  us,  and  as  advices  to  withdraw  113 
from  them.  But  he  not  defigning  our  prefervation 
barely,  but  the  prefervation  of  every  part  and  organ  in 
its  perfection,  hath  in  many  cafes  annexed  pain  to 
thofe  very  ideas  which  delight  us.  Thus  heat  that  is 
very  agreeable  to  us  in  one  degree,  by  a  little  greater 
increafe  of  it,  proves  no  ordinary  torment :  Which  is 
wifely  ordered  by  nature,  that  when  any  oLjef  I  does  by 
the  vehemence  of  its  operation  diforder  the  inftru- 
ments  of  fenfation,  whole  ftruc~lures  cannot  but  be 
very  delicate,  we  might  by  the  pain  be  warned  to 
withdraw  before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order. 
That  this  is  the  end  of  pain,  appears  from  this  confide- 
ration  ;  that  though  great  light  is  infufferable  to  the 
eyes  ;  yet  the  higheft  degree  of  darhiefs  does  not  at  all 
difeafe  them  :  Becaufe  that  caufes  no  diforderly  motion 
in  that  curious  organ  the  eye.  But  excefs  of  cold  as 
well  as  heat  pains  us  ;  becaufe  it  is  equally  deftruftive 
to  the  temper  which  is  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  of 
life. 

$.  4.  Another  reafon  why  God  hath  annexed  feve- 
ral  degrees  of  pie  a  furs  and  pain  to  all  ths  things  that 
environ  and  ajfeft  us,  and  blended  them  together  in 
all  things  that  our  thoughts  and  fenfes  have  to  do 
with,  is,  that  we  finding  imperfe&ion  and  difatisfac- 

tion, 
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tion,  and  want  of  com  pleat  happinefs  in  all  the  en- 
joyments of  the  creatures,  might  be  led  to  feek  it  in 
the  enjoyment  of  him  ivith  whom  is  fulntfs  of  joy  t 
and  at  xvhofe  right  hand  are  pltajures  for  evermore. 
Though  what  is  here  faid  concerning  pleafure  and 
y?';;  may  not  perhaps  make  thofe  ideas  clearer  to  us> 
than  our  own  experience  dees,  yet  it  may  ferve  to 
give  us  due  fentiments  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
the  fovtreign  difpofer  of  all  things,  which  is  not  un- 
fuitnlle  to  the  main  end  of  thefe  enquiries  :  The 
knowledge  arid  veneration  of  him  being  the  chief  end 
of  all  our  thoughts,  and  the  proper  bufinefs  of  all  un- 
derftanding?. 

§.  5.  Exiftcncs  and  unity  are  two  other  ideas  fug- 
gefted  by  every  object  without,  and  every  idea  with- 
in :  When  ideas  are  in  our  minds,  we  confider  theai 
as  being  actually  there,  as  well  as  we  confider  things 
to  be  actually  without  us ;  which  is,  that  they  exift, 
or  have  exiftence :  And  whatever  we  confider  as  one 
thing,  whether  a  real  being  or  idea,  fuggefts  the  idea 
of  unity. 

§.  6.  Power  is  another  idea  derived  from  thefe 
fources  :  For  finding  in  ourfelves  that  we  can  think 
and  move  feveral  parts  of  our  bodies  at  pleafure  ;  and 
obferving  the  effects  that  natural  bodies  produce  in 
one  another :  By  both  thefe  ways  we  get  the  idea  o£ 
power, 

D  5. 7. 
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§.  7.  Succfficn  is  another  idea  fuggefted  by  our 
fenfes,  and  by  reflection  on  what  palTcs  in  our  minds. 
J'or  if  we  look  into  ourfelves,  we  (lull  rind  our  ideas- 
always  whilft  we  are  awake,  or  hive  any  thought, 
paffing  in  train,  one  going  and  another  coming  with- 
out intermiflion* 

C    II    A    P.       VIII. 

5«?;f  farther  Ccrjidcrations  concerning  Simple  Ideas, 

§.  I. 
Hatsoever  is  able  by  affe&ing  our  fenfes 
to  caufe  any  perception  in  the  mind,  doth 
thereby  produce  in  the  understanding  a  Jimple  idea  ; 
which,  whatfoever  be  the  caufe  of  it,  is  looked  upon 
as  a  real  pejitive  id>a  in  the  underftanding.  Thus  tl  e 
ide'as  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darknefs,  motion  and 
rtfi,  &c.  are  equally  pofitive  in  the  mind,  though 
ibme  of  their  caufes  may  be  mere  privations.  An 
inquiry  into  their  caufes  concerns  not  the  ideas  as  in 
the  underftanding  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  things  ex- 
ifting  without  us.  Thus  a  painter  has  diftincl  ideas  of 
white  and  black,  as  well  as  the  philofopher,  who  tells 
us  what  kind  of  particles,  and  how  ranged  in  the  fur- 
face,  occafioned  thofe  colours. 
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§.  2.  That  a  privative  caufi  may  produce  a  pcjitivt 
idea,  appears  frcm  fhadows  ;  which  (though  nothing 
but  the  abfence  of  light)  are  discernible  ;  and  caufe 
clear  and  pofitive  ideas.  The  natural  reafon  of  which 
may  be  this,  viz.  that  iince  fenfation  is  produced  only 
by  different  degrees  and  modes  of  motion  in  our  ani- 
mal fpirits,  vaiioufly  agitated  by  external  objefts  ;  the 
abatement  of  any  former  motion  muft  as  neceflarily 
produce  a  new  fenfation  as  the  increafe  and  variation 
of  it ;  and  thereby  introduce  a  new  idea.  We  have 
indeed  fome  negative  names  which  ftand  not  directly 
for  pofitive  ideas,  but  for  their  abfence  ;  fuch  as  /«- 
flpid,filsnce,  which  denote  pofitive  ideas,  viz.  tafit  anc^ 
found,  with  a  fignification  of  their  abfence. 

$.  3.  It  will  be  ufeful  to  diftinguifh  ideas  as  they 
are  perceptions  in  cur  minds,  from  what  they  are  in  thz 
bodies,  that  caufe  fuch  perceptions  in  us  :  For  we  are 
not  to  think  the  former  exadt  images  and  refemblances 
of  fomething  inherent  in  the  fubjeel,  moft  of  thofe  of 
fenfatien  being  in  tbe^mind,  no  more  the  likenefs  of 
fomething  exifiing  without  us,  than  the  names  that 
ftand  for  them  are  the  likenefs  of  our  ideas,  which 
yet  upon  hearing,  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  us. 

§.  4.  Whatfoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itfslf,  or  is 
the  immediate  object  of  perception,  thought,  or  un- 
demanding, that  I  call  an  idea :  And  the  power  to 
produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I  call  the  quality  of  the, 
fubjeft  wherein  that  power  is :  Thus  a  fnow  ball  hay* 
D  z .  ins 
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ing  the  power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  white-,  cold, 
and  round,  thofe  powers  as  they  are  in  the  fnow-bal), 
I  call  qualities  ;  and  as  they  arcfenfati:;;.  or  i  trcepiov 
in  our  understandings  I  c.-.ll  them  idias:  Which  ideas 
if  1  fpeak  of  fometioits,  as  in  the  things  themfclves, 
I  would  be  underftood  to  mean  thofe  qualities  in  the. 
objecls  which  prodoce  them  in  us. 

§.  5.  Thefe  qualities  are  of two  forts,  fiift,  original, 
or  primary,  fuch  ztzflidiiy,  extenjion,  motion  or  reflt 
number  and  figure.  Thefe  are  infeparable  from  body, 
and  fuch  as  it  conftantly  keeps  in  all  its  changes  and 
alterations  :  Thus  take  a  grain  of  wheat,  divide  it  into 
two  parts,  each  part  has  ftill  folidity,  extenjicn,  figure, 
mobility :  Divide  it  again,  and  it  ftill  retains  the 
fame  qualities,  and  will  do  ftill,  though  you  divide  it 
on  tiil  the  parts  become  infenfible.  Secondly,  feccn- 
dary  qualities,  fuch  as  colours,  fvttllt,  ta/fcs,  fund', 
fcc.  which,  whatever  reality  we  by  miftake  may 
attribute  to  them,  are  in  truth  nothing  in  the  objects 
ihem^lves,  but  powers  to  produce  various  ferfations  in 
■us ;  and  depend  on  the  qualities  before-mentioned. 

§.6.  *  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  how 
'  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us,  and  that  is  manifeftlv  by 

*  impulfe,  the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies 

*  operate  in.  If  then  external  obje&s  be  not  united 
'  to  our  minds  when  they  produce  ideas  in  it ;  and  yet 
'  we  perceive  thefe  original  qualities  in  fuch  of  them 

*  as  fingly  fall  under  our  fenfes,  it  is  evident,  that 

*  fome 
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*  fome  motion  muft  be  thence  continued  by  cur  nerves, 
%  or  animal  fpiriis,  by  fome  parts  of  our  bodies,  to 

*  the  brain,  or  the  feat  of  fenfation,  there  to  produce 
\  in  our  minds  the  particular  ideas  we  have  of  ihent.' 

§.  7.  '  After  the  fame  manner  that  the  idtas  of  thefe 
'  original  qualities  are  produced  in  us,  we  may  con- 
'  ceive,  that  the  ideas  of  fcoondary  qualities  are  aba 

*  produced,  viz.  by  the  operation  of 'inferable  panicles  on 

*  ffurfsnfet.  For  it  being  manifefl  that  there  is  good 
«  ft  ore  of  bodies,  each  whereof  is  fo  final!,  that  we 

*  cannot,  by  any  of  our  fenfes,  difcover  either  tbtir 
'  bulk,  figure,  or  motion  ;    we  may  fuppofe,  that  the: 

*  different  motions  and  figures,  bulk   and  number  of 

*  fuch  particles,  affecting  the  feveral  organs  of  our 
'  fenfes,  produce  in  us  thefe  different  fcnfaiions, 
f  which  we  have  from  t-u  fe  bodies.  It  being  no 
!  more  impofTible  to  conceive,  that  Gfod  Ihoiud  annex 
'  fuch  ideas  to  fuch  motions,  with  which  they  have 
e  no  fimilitude,  than  that  he  (Mould  annex  the  idea  of 
«  pain  to  the  taction  of  a  piece  of  ftcel  dividing  our 
«  flefh,  with  which  that  idea  hath  r.o  refemblance.' 

§.  8.  Ths  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are 
refsmblances  of  them  ;  and  their  patterns  really  ex ift  in. 
bodies  themfelves ;  But  the  ideas  produced  in  us  by 
je'eondary  qualities,  have  r.o  refemblaace  of  them  at  all : 
And  what  is jivcct,  blue,  or  warm  in  the  idea,  is  but 
the  certain  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  infenfible 
parts  in  the  bodies  themfelves,  which  we  call  fo. 
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§.  9.  Thus  we  fee  that  fixe  .at  one  diliance  produces 
in  us  the  (enfation  of  -warmih,  which  at  a  nearer  ap- 
proach caufeS  the  fenfation  of  /w'-s.  Now  what  rea- 
fon  have  we  to  fay  that  the  idea  of  warmth  is  a&ually 
in  the  fire,  but  that  of  pain  not  in  the  fire,  which  the 
fame  fire  produces  in  us  the  fame  u  ly  \  The  bulk, 
number,  figure  ani  motion  of  the  parts  of  fire,  are  really 
in  it,  whether  we  perceive  them  or  no;  and  therer 
fore  may  !  e  called  real  qualities,  .bee  ufe  ihey  really 
exift  in  that  body.  But  light  and  '.sat  are  no  m:rs 
really  in  it,  than  Jickneft  :r  fain  :  Take  aw3y  the  fen- 
Ltion  of  them  ;  let  not  the  eyes  fee  light  or  colours, 
fior  the  ear  hear  founds ;  let  the  palate  not  tafte,  nor 
the  nofe  fmell,  and  all  colours,  tafttt,  odour t,  ani 
founds,  as  they  are  fuch  particular  ideas  vanifh  and 
ceafe,  and  are  reduced  to  their  caufes  (that  is)  bulk, 
motion,  figure,  (SV.  of  parts. 

§.  10.  Thefe fecondary  qunlities  are  of  two  forts, 
nift  immediately  perceivable,  which  by  immediately 
operating  on  our  bodies,  produce  feveral  different 
ideas  in  us.  Secondly,  mediately  perceivable,  which 
by  operating  on  other  bodies,  change  their  primary 
qualities  fo  as  to  render  them  capable  of  producing 
ideas  in  us  different  from  what  they  did  before. 
Thefe  hft  are  powers  in  bodies  which  proceed  from 
the  particular  conftitution  of  thofe  primary  and  origi- 
nal qualities,  to  make  fuch  a  change  in  the  bulk, 
figure,  texture,  &c.   of  another  body,  as  to  make  it 

operate 
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operate  on  our  fenfes  different  from  what  it  did  be- 
fore ;  as  in  fire  to  make  lead  fluid  :  Thefe  avo  laft 
being  nothing  but  powers  relating  to  other  bodies,  and 
refulting  from  the  differe.it  modifications  of  the  origi- 
nal qualities,  are  yet  othenvife  thought  of  ;•  the  former 
being  efleemed  real  qualities  ;  but  the  latter  barely  powert  : 
The  reafon  of  tins  miftake  feems  to  be  this  ;  that  our 
ideas  of  fenfiLle  qualities  containing  nothing  in  them  of 
bulk,  figure,  CSV,  we  cannot  think  them  the  effect  of 
thole  primary  qualities  which  appear  nc<  to  our  fenfes 
to  operate  in  their  productions,  and  with  which  they 
have  not  any  apparent  congruity,  or  conceivable  con- 
nexion :  Nor  can  reafon  fhow  how  bodies  by  their 
bulk,  figure,  &c.  fhould  produce  in  the  mind  the  ideas 
of  -warm,  yellow,  &:c.  but,  in  the  other  cafe,  wheil 
bodies  operate  upon  one  another,  we  plainly  fee  that 
the  quality  produced  hath  commonly  no  refemblance 
with  any  thing  in  the  thing  producing  it,  and  there- 
fore we  look  upon  it  as  the  effect  of  power  :  But  our 
fenfes  not  being  able  to  difcover  any  unlikenefs  be- 
tween the  idea  produced  in  us,  and  the  quality  of  the 
object  producing  It,  we  imagine  that  our  ideas  are 
refembhnces  of  fomething  in  the  objects,  and  not 
the  effects  of  certain  powers  placed  in  the  modification 
of  the  primary  qualities,  with  which  primary  quali« 
ties  the  ideas  pi  oduced  in  us  have  no  refemblance. 

§.  II.  This  little  excirfion  into  natural  philofophy 
was  necelTary  hi  our  prtfent  enquiry,  to  diftinguifh  the 

primary 
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primary  and  real  qualities  of  bodies  which  an  1 
ways  i:i  them,  from  \&.\&kfcamdary  and  imputed  qua- 
lities, which  are  Lut  the  powers  of  feveral  combina- 
tions of  thofe  primary  ones,  when  they  operate  with- 
out being  diftinclly  difcerned  ;  whereby  we  learn  to 
know  what  idea*  ire,  and  what  are  not  refemblances 
of  fomething  really  exifting  in  the  bodies  we  deno- 
minate from  them. 

nW    Jw    m   .V  v*.  •■».  «%.  »%.  v«.  »V  *••    /»    t9».  •*»...*•.  •%    *r*    »*#    »"/  .«& 
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CHAP.       IX. 

fc    i. 

PERCEPTION  is  the  firft  we  receive  from  reflec- 
tion :  It  is  by  fome  called  thinking  in  general : 
Though  thinking,  in  the  propriety  of  the  Englijh 
tongue,  fignifks  that  fbrt  of  operation  of  the  mind 
about  its  ideas,  wherein  the  mind  is  active  ;  where  it 
confiders  any  thing  with  fome  degree  of  voluntary 
attention  ;  For  in  bare  pcrcepticn  the  mind  is  for  the 
nioft  part  only  pajfive  j  and  what  it  perceives  it  cannot 
avoid  perceiving.  What  this  is,  we  cannot  other  wife 
know,  than  by  reflecting  on  what  paffes  in  our  minds 
when  we  fee,  fed,  hear,  &c. 

§.  2.  Impreflions  made  on  the  outward  parts,  if 
they  are  not  taken  notice  of  withb,  caufe  no  per- 
ception .-  As  we  fee  in  thofc  whofe  minds  are   intently 

bufied 
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bufied  in  the  contemplation  of  certain  objects.  A 
fufficient  impulfe  there  may  be  upon  the  organs  of 
fenfation  :  But  if  it  reach  not  the  obfervaiion  of  the 
mind,  there  follows  no  perception :  So  that  -where- 
tver  there  is  fenfe  or  perception,  there  fome  idea  is  actu- 
ally produced  and  prefent  in  the  underftanditig. 

\,  3..  We  may  obferve  that  the  ideas  we  receive 
from  fenfation,  are  often  in  gro\w  people  altered  by  the 
judgment,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it.  Thus  a 
globe  of  any  uniform  colour  (as  of  gold  or  jet,)  being 
fet  before  our  eyes,  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  is 
of  a  flat  circle  variously  fhadowed^  But  being 
accuftomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearances 
convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us ;  the  judg- 
ment alters  the  appearances  into  their  caufes ;  and 
from  that  variety  of  fhadow  or  colour,  frames  to  it- 
felf  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure  of  one  uni- 
form colour.  *  To  which  purpofe  I  fhall  here  infert 
'  a  problem  of  the  learned  and  worthy  Mr.  Molineiuc, 
*  and  it  is  this  :*  "  Suppofe  a  man  born  blind,  and 
**  now  adult,  and  taught  by  his  touch  to  diftinguifh 
**  between  a  cube  and  a  fphere  of  the  fame  metal,  and 
"  nighly  of  the  fame  bignefs,  fo  as  to  tell,  when  he  felt 
'*  the  one  and  the  other,  which  is  the  cube,  which  the 
"  fphere.  Suppofe  then  the  cube  and  fphere  placed 
*f  on  a  table,  and  the  blind  man  to  be  made  to  fee  : 
"  Quere,  whether  by  his  fight,  before  he  touched  them, 
«  he  could  now  diftinguifh  and  tell,  which  is  the 
E  «  globe, 
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"  globe,  which  the  cube."  To  which  the  acute  and  ju- 
•'  dicious  propofer  anfucr,  Not."  "  For  though  he 
"  has  obtained  the  experience  of,  how  a  globe,  how 
"  a  cube  affeds  his  touch  ;  yet  he  has  not  yet  attained 
«■'  the  experience,  that  what  affeds  his  touch  fo  or  fo, 
"  muft  affeft  his  fight  fo  or  fo  :  Or  that  a  protuberant 
•*  angle  in  the  cube,  that  preflld  his  hand  unequally, 
"  fhall  appear  to  his  eye,  as   it   does    in  the  cube," 

*  1  intircly  agree  with  this' thinking  gentleman  in  his 

*  anfwer  to  this  his  problem. 

§.  4.  This  in  many  cafes  by  a  faded  habit  is  per- 
formed fo  readily,  that  we  take  that  for  the  perception, 
of  our  fenfation,  which  is  but  an  idea  formed  by  the 
judgment :  So  that  one  ferves  only  to  excite  the  other, 
and  is  fcarce  taken  notice  of  itfelf.  As  a  man  who 
reads  of  heats  with  attention,  takes  little  notice  of  the 
characters  or  founds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  excited 
in  him  by  them.  Thus  habits  come  at  laft  to  produce 
aclions  in  us,  which  often  efcape  our  obfervation. 

§.  c.  The  faculty  of  perception  feems  to  be  that 
vchlch  puts  the  diftinclicn  between  the  animal  kingdom 
end  the  inferior  parts  of  nature  :  Since  vegetables  many 
of  them  have  fome  degrees  of  motion,  and  upon  ihc 
different  application  of  other  bodies  to  them,  do  very 
brifkly  alter  their  figures  and  motions,  and  thence 
have  obtained  the  name  of  ftnfkbfc  plant;  :  which  yet 
is,  I  fuppcfcr,  but  bare  mechanifm,  and  no  otherways 
prpduced,  thajithefliortening  of  a  rope  bytheaffa- 

fioa 
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fion  of  water.  Eut  perception,  I  believe,  ;;  in feme 
degree  in  all  forts  of  animals  :  Though  I  think  we 
may  from  the  make  of  an  Oyficr  or  Cockle,  reasonably 
conclude  that  it  has  not  fo  many  nor  fo  quick  fenfel 
as  a  man,  or  fevferal  other  animals. 

§.  6.  Perception  is  alfo  the  f<ft  Pep  and  degree  to* 
ivards  knowledge,  and  the  inlet  of  all  the  materials  of 
it :  So  that  the  fewer  fenfe-s  any  man  has,  and  the 
duller  the  impreffions  that  are  made  by  them  are,  the 
more  remote  he  is  from  that  knowledge  which  is  ta 
be  found  in  other  men, 

fF   **   *;*   *•*    V     •     *i*    *i      **     i*    *r    *;*    *i*    T*   *;*    *l*    V   "*;^  *2*-  '•*  - 

CHAP.      X, 

Of   Retention,, 

\.  I. 

TH  E  next  faculty  of  the  mind  whereby  it  makes 
a  farther  progrefs  towards  knowledge,  I  call 
Retention  ;  which  is  the  keeping  of  thofe  ideas  it  has 
received  :  Which  is  done  two  ways. 

§.  2.  Firft,  By  keeping  the  idea  -which  is  brought 
ijito  the  mind  for  fome  time  actually  in  view,  which  is 
called  Contemplation, 

§.  3.     Secondly,    By  reviving   thofe   ideas    in   cur 

minds,  which  have  dfappcared,  and  have  been,  as  it 

were,  laid  out  of  fight :   And  this  is  memory,  which  is 

as  it  were  the  florehoufe  of  our  ideas ;  for  the  narrow 

E  2  mind 
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mind  of  man  not  being  capable  of  having  many  iJeas 
under  view  at  once,  it  was  neceffary  to  have  a  reper- 
tory to  lay  up  thofe  ideas  which  at  another  time  it 
may  have  ufe  for.  But  our  ideas  being  nothing  but 
adlual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which  ceafc  to  be  any 
thing  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them,  this  lay- 
ing up  of  our  ideat  in  the  repofitory  of  the  memory 
fignifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  pouer  in 
many  caftt  to  revive  perception/  it  has  once  had,  with 
this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has 
had  ihtm  before.  And  it  is  by  the  afTiftance  of  this 
faculty,  that  we  are  faid  to  have  all  thofe  ideas  in  our 
underftandings,  which  we  can  bring  in  fight,  and 
make  the  objects  of  our  thoughts,  without  the  help  of 
thofe  fenfible  qualities  which  firft  imprinted  them  there. 

§.  4.  Attention  and  repetition  hslp  much  to  the  fixing 
ideas  in  cur  memories :  But  thofe  which  make  the 
deepeft  and  moft  lafling  impreflions,  are  thofe  which 
are  accompanied  with  pleafure  or  pain.  Ideas  but  once 
taken  in,  and  never  again  repeated,  arc  foon  loft ;  as 
thofe  of  colours  in  fuch  as  loft  their  fight  when  very 
young. 

$.  c.  The  memory  in  fome  men  is  tenacious,  even 
to  a  miracle:  But  yet  there  feems  to  be  a  conftant 
decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  thofe  which  are  ftruck 
deepeft  ;  and  in  minds  the  moft  retentive  :  So  that  if 
they  be  not  fometimes  renewed,  the  print  wears  out, 
*nd  at  laft  there  remains  nothing  to  be  feen.     Thofe 

ididt 
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ideas  that  are  often  refrefhed  hy  a  frequent  return  of 
the  dbjecls  or  acYions  that  produce  them,  fix  themfclvet 
If  in  the  memory,  and  remain  longefi  there;  Such  are 
the  original  qualities  c.j bodies,  viz.  Solidity,  Extension, 
Figure,  Motion,  Esfc.  and  thfe  that  almqft  conftantly 
affeel  us,  ss  heat  and  cold  :  And  thofe  that  arc  the 
pjffeftions  of  all  kinds  of  beings,  as  Exiftence,  Duration, 
Number  :  Thefe  and  the  like  are  fcldom  quite  loft 
while,  the  mind  retains  any  ideas  at  all, 

$.  6.  In  memory  the  mind  is  oftentimes  more  than 
barely  pajjlve  ;  for  it  often  fets  iifclf  on  work  to  fearch 
fome  hidden  ideas  :  Sometimes  they  ftart  of  their  own 
accord ;  and  fometimes  turbulent  and  tempeftuous 
pa'lions  tumble  them  out  of  their  cells. 

§.  7.     The  defects  of  the  memory  are  two, 
Fir/l,  That  it  lofes    the  idea  quite,  and  fo   far   it 
produces  perfect  igncrance. 

Secondly,  That  it  moves  flowly,  and  retrieves  net 
the  ideas  laid  up  in  fore  quick  enough  to  ferve  the  mind 
upon  cccafions.  This,  if  it  be  to  a  great  degree,  is 
fupidity.  In  the  having  ideas  ready  at  hand  on  all 
occafions,  confifts  what  we  call  biveniion,  Fancy  and 
quickr.cfs  oi  parts. 

§.  8.  This  faculty  other  animals  feem  to  have  io  a 
great  degree,  as  well  as  Alan,  as  appears  by  birds 
learning  of  tunes,  and  their  endeavour  to  hit  the  notes 
right.  For  it  feems  inipoffible  thst  they  fhould  en- 
deavcur  to  ;  inform  their  voices  (as  'tis  plain  they  do) 
to  notes  whereof  they  h*ve  no  ideas. 
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c  ii  a  r.    xi. 

Of  Decerning,  anl   ctlur  Operations  of  the  Mind. 

±    I. 

ANOTHER  faculty  of  the  mind  is,  that  of  de- 
cerning between  it;  ideal :  On  this  depends  the 
eviJence,  and  certainty  of  feveral  even  general  propor- 
tions which  pafs  for  innate  truths ;  Whereas  indeed 
they  depend  on  this  clear  dimming  faculty  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  perceives  two  idea*  to  be  the  fame 
or  di  in  being  able  nicely  to  diliingulfh  one 

thing  from  another,  -where  there  ii  the  leqft  difference, 

lifts  in  a  great  meafure  that  exaRnefs  of  judgment 
and  cleamefi  of  reafon,  which  is  to  be  o^ferved  in  one 
man  above  another;  which  is  quite  oppofite  to  -wit, 
which  confifts  moft  in  the  affeniblage  of  ideas,  and 
putting  thofe  together  -with  qui  chiefs  and  variety, 
which  have  the  leqft  resemblance,  t;  J orm  agreeable  vi- 
fions :    Whereas  judgment   feperates  carefully    thofe 

-',  wherein  can  be  found  the  leaft  difference  to 
prevent  error  and  delufion. 

§.  2.  To  the  well  diftinguifhing  our  ideas,  it  chief- 
ly contributes  that  they  be  clear  and  determinate ; 
and  when  they  arc  fo,  it  will  not  breed  any  confufion 
or  miftake  about  them,  though  the  fenf=s  fhouli  con- 
vey them  from  the  fame  object,  differently  on  different 
occaiions. 
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$.  3.  The  comparing  of  our  ideas  one  with  another 
in  refpecl:  of  Extent,  Degree,  Time,  Place,  or  any 
other  circumflances,  is  another  operation  of  the  mind 
about  its  ideas,  which  is  the  ground  of  Relation:. 
Brutes  feem  not  to  have  this  faculty  in  any  grear  de- 
gree. They  have  probably  feveral  ideas  diftmct 
enough ;  but  cannot  compare  them  farther  than  fomej 
fenfible  circumflances  annexed  to  the  objefts  them- 
felves.  The  power  of  comparing  general  ideas  which 
we  may  obferve  in  Men,  we  may  probably  conjecture 
Beafis  have  none  at  all. 

§.  4.  Compojition  is  another  operation  of  the  mind, 
whereby  it  comLines  feveral  of  its  fimple  ideas  into 
complex  ones  :  Under  which  operation  we  may  reckon 
that  of  Enlarging,  wherein  we  put  feveral  ideas  to- 
gether of  the  fame  kind,  as  feveral  units  to  make  a 
dozen.  In  this  alfo  I  fuppofc  brutes  come  far  fhorE 
of  Man,  for  though  they  take  in  and  retain  together 
feveral  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  as  poffibly  a  dog 
does  the  fhape,  fmsll,  and  voice  of  his  Mafter ;  yet 
tbefe  are  rather  fo  many  diftindl  marks,  whereby  he 
knows  him,  that  one  complex  idea  made  out  of  thefe 
feveral  fimple  ones. 

§.5.  •  When  children  have,  by  repeated  fenfati- 
'  ons,  got  ideas  fixed  in  their  memories,  they  begin, 
'  by  degrees,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  figns :  And  wheii 
f  they  have  got  the  fk  ill  to  apply  the  organs  of 
*  fpeech  to  the   framing  of  articulate  founds,    rhey 

begin 
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*  begin  to  make  ufe  of  words   to  f-gnify  their  ideat  to 
■  others.' 

\.  6;  JbftraSicn  is  another  operation  cf  the  mind, 
whereby  the  mind  forms  general  ideas  from  fuch  as 
it  received  from  particular  objects,  which  it  does  hy 
considering  them  as  they  are  in  the  mind  fuch  appear- 
ances, feparate  from  the  circumftances  of  real  exist- 
ence, as  Tim:,  Place,  &c.  Thefe  become  general 
reprefentalives  of  all  of  the  fame  kind,  and  their  names 
applicable  to  whatever  exiSts  conformable  to  fuch  ab- 
stract ideas.  Thus  the  colour  which  I  receive  from 
Chalk,  Snow,  and  Milk,  is  made  a  reprefentative  of 
all  of  that  kind :  and  has  a  name  given  it  (fVkiter.'fs) 
v/hich  Signifies  the  fame  quality,  wherever  to  be 
found  or  imagined.  *  Again,  the  general  idea  of  a  tri- 

*  angle,  muft  be  neither  oblique,    nor  rtftangle,  neither 

*  equilateral,  equicrural,   nor  fcalencn  ;  but  all  and  none 

*  of  thefe  at  once.     In  effect,,  it  is  Something  imper- 

*  feci,  that  cannot  exiSt  ;  an  idea  wherein  fome  parts 

*  of  Several  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  to- 

*  gether.'  *      And   thus   Univerfals,   both    ideas  and 
terms,  are  made.     . 

|.  7.  This  puts  the  great  difference  between  Man 
and  Brutes:  They  feem  to  reaSon  about  particular 
objects,  and  ideas,  but  there  appear  no  footSteps  of 
JbftraLlicn   in   them,    or   of  making  general  ideas. 

1  And 
f  Book  iv.  ch.  vti.  $.  9, 
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4  And  therefore,  I  thin!;,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  it  is 
«  in  this,  that  t'i'J  /pedes  f  Brutes  are  dif criminated 
'  from  Man;  and  it  is  that  proper  difference  wherein 
«  they  are  wholly  feparated,  and  which  at  laft  widens 

*  to  fo  vaft  a  di  ft  a  nee.  For  if  they  have  any  ideas  at 
«  all,  and  are  not  bare  machines  (as  fome  would  have 
'  them)  we  cannot  deny  them  to  have  fome  reafon. 
'  It  feems  as  evident  to  me,  that  they  do  fome  of  them 
'  in  certain  instances  reafon,  as  that  they  have  fenfe  ; 
'  but  it  is  only  in  particular  ideas,  juft  as  they  received 
'  them  from  their  fenfes. 

$.8.  *  How  far  idiots  are  concerned  in  the  want 
«  or  weaknefs  of  any,  or  all  of  the  foregoing  facul- 
'  ties,  an  exact  obfervation  of  their  feveral  ways  of 

*  faltering  would  no  doubt  difcover.  The  defecl  in 
<  idiots  feems  to  proceed  from  want  of  quicknefs, 
;  a&ivity,   and  motion    in  the   intellectual  -  faculties, 

*  .whereby  they  are  deprived  of  reafon :  Whereas 
'mad/pen,  on  the  other  fide,  feem  to  fuffer  by  the 
'  other  extreme.  For  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
'  have   loft   the   faculty   of  reafoning  5    but   having 

*  joined  together  fome   ideas  very   rongly,   they  mif- 

*  take  them  for  truths ;  and  they  err  as  men  do  that 
'  argue  right  from  rong  principles.  In  fhort,  herein 
'  feems  to  lie  the  difference   between  idiots  and  mad- 

*  men,  that  madmen    put   wrong  ideas   together,  and 

*  fo  make  wrong  propositions,  but  argue   and   reafon 

»  right 
F 
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'  rfjgHt  from  th«n  :    But    i  iidts  nvtke    very  few  or  no 
'  proportion*,  ftnd-rt  if   ]   I  it  all.' 
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C    H   A   P.     XII. 

Of    Complex    Ideas. 

*.  I. 
N  the  reception  of  fimple  ideas  the  Mind  is  only 
pajfive,  having  no  power  to  frame  any  one  to 
itfelfj  nor  have  any  idea  which  docs  not  wholly  con- 
fift  of  them.  Bat  about  thefe  fimple  ideas  it  exeits 
feveral  ails  of  its  own,  whereby  out  of  them,  as  the 
mate, dais  and  foundations  of  the  reft,  the  other  are 
framed  :  The  acls  of  the  mind,  wherein  it  exerts  its 
power  over  its  iirnple  ideas,  are  chiefly  thefe  three  : 
Firft,  it  combines  feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  com- 
pound one,  and  thus  all  complex  ideas  are  made. 
Secondly,  it  brings  two  ideas  whether  fimple  or  com- 
plex together,  and  fets  them  by  one  another,  fo  as  to 
take  a  view  of  them  at  once  without  uniting  them 
into  one  ;  by  which  way  it  gets  all  its  ideas  of  rela- 
tions. Thirdly,  it  feparates  them  from  all  other  ideas' 
that  accompany  them  in  their  real  exiftence.  And 
thus  all  its  general  ideas  are  made.  I  fliall  here  begirt 
with  the  firft  of  thefe,  and  come  to  the  other  two  in. 
their  due  places.  As  fimple  ideas  are  obferved  to  exift 
in  feveral  combinations  united  together,  fo  the  mind 

may 
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m  ty  cqnfider  them  ^s  united,  not  only  as  they  are 
rcali)  unlu-d  in  external  objects,  but  as  ufelf  has  joined 
tlwin.  Ideas  thus  made  up  of  feveral  ones  put  together, 
]  call  complex,  as  Man,  yJrmy,  Beauty,  Gratitude, 
&c.  By  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  joinipg  together 
its  ideas,  the  mind  has  great  power  in  varying  and 
multiplying  the  objects  of  its  thoughts.  But  it  is  ftiil 
confined  to  thofe  fimple  ideas  which  it  received  from 
the  two  fources  offsnfation  and  reflection.  It  can  have 
no  other  ideas  of  fenfible  qualities,  than  what  come 
from  without  by  the  fenfes,  nor  any  other  ideas  of  the 
operations  of  a  thinking  fubftance,  than  what  it  finds 
in  Ufelf:  But  having  once  get  thefe  fimple  ideas,  it  can 
by  its  own  power  put  them  together,  and  make  new 
complex  ones,  which  it  never  received  fo  united. 

§.  2,  Complex  ideas  however  compounded,  and 
de-compounded,  though  their  number  be  infinite,  and 
their  variety  endlefs,  may  all  be  reduced  under 
thefe  three  heads,  fiift  Modes,  fecondly  Sufylances, 
thirdly  Relation;. 

§.  3.  Modes,  I  call  fuch  complex  ideas  which  con- 
tain not  the  fuppofition  of  fubfifling  by  themjfclves, 
but  are  "confidered  as  dependences  on,  and  affections 
of  fubftances,  as  Triangle,  Gratitude,  Murder,  &c. 
Thefe  modes  are  of  two  forts,  firft  Simple,  which 
are  combinations  of  the  fame  fimple  idea,  as  a  Dozen, 
Score,  &ic,  which  are  but  the  ideas  of  fo  many  diftincl 
y  z  wits 
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units  put  together.  Secondly,  MixeS,  w  hich  are  com- 
pounded of  fimple  ideas  of  feveral  kinds,  da 
•which  conHfts  in  a  certain  compofition  of  colo'.ir  and 
figure,  caufing  delight  in  the  behoWer.  Theft, 
which  is  the  concealed  change  of  the  poflfeffidn 
of  any  thing  without  the  confent  of  the  proprie- 
tor. Thefe  vifibly  contain  a  combination  of  ideas,  of 
feveral    kinds. 

§.  4.  Secondly,  Su':^ances,  the  ideas  of  ful  fiances 
are  only  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas  as  are  taken 
to  reprefent  diftincl  particular  things  fubfiftir.g  by 
themfelves  ;  in  which  the  confufed  idea  of  fubftance 
5s  always  the  chief.  Thus  a  combination  of  the  ideas 
of  a  certain  figure,  with  the  powers  of  Motion, 
Thought,  and  Reafoning  joined  to  fubftance,  make 
the  ordinary  idea  of  Man. 

§.  5.     Thefe  again  are  either  of  Jingle  fubftance ;,  as 

Man,  Stone  ;    or  of  colleft've,  or  feveral  put  together, 

as  Army,  Heap:  Ideas  of  feveral  fubftances  thus  put 

together,  are  as  much  each  of  them  one  fingle  idea,  as 

that  of  a  Man,  or  an  Unit. 

$.6.     Thirdly,  Relations  which  confift  in   the  cori- 
fideration  and  comparing  one  idea  with  another.     Of 
thefe  feveral  kinds  we  fhall  treat  in  their  order. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIII. 
0/  Sn»/;/e  M><&*,  andjirft  of  the  Simple  Modes  of  Space. 

*.    I. 

Concerning  S/wp/e  ftfo^f  we  may  obferve 
the  modifications  of  any  Jimple  Ideas,  an  as  per- 
fectly different  and  diflinft  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  tlifz 
of  the  greatcft  difance  or  contrariety  ;  thus  Two  is  as 
diftind  from  Three,  as  Eluenfs  from  Heat.  Under 
this  head  I  lhall  fir  ft  confider  the  modes  of  Space. 

§.  2,  Space  is  a  fimple  idea  which  we  get  both  by 
our  fight  and  touch.  When  we  confidcr  it  barely  in. 
length  between  two  bodies,  'tis  called  Dijtance  ;  when 
in  length,  breadth  and  thicknefs,  it  may  be  called 
Capacity.  When  cbnfidered  between  the  extremities  of 
matter,  which  fills  the  capacity  of  f pace  with  fome- 
thing  folid,  tangible  and  moveable,  it  is  called  Exten- 
Ji:n;  and  thus  Extsnjion  will  bean  idea  belonging  to 
bedy  :  But  Space  may  be  conceived  without  it. 

$.  3.  Each  different  difiance  is  a  different  modifi- 
cation of  fpace  ;  and  each  idea  of  any  different  /pace  if 
e  Jimple  Mcde  of  this  idea.  Such  are  an  Inch,  Foot, 
Tard,  &c.  which  are  the  ideas  of  certain  frated 
lengths  which  men  fettle  in  their  minds  for  the  ufe, 
2nd  by  the  cuftom  of  meafuring.  When  thefe  ideas 
are   made  familiar   to   mens   thoughts,  they  can  in 

are 
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their  minds  repeat  them  as  often  as  they  will,  with- 
out joining  to  them  the  Idea  of  body,  and 
themfelves  the  ideAi  tjf  left,  Yards,  or  Fathoms  ic- 
yond  the  utmoft  bounds  of  all  bodies,  and  by  adding 
thefe  ftill  one  to  another,  enlarge  their  idea  of 
fpace  as  much  as  they  pfeafe.  From  this  power  of 
repeating  any  idea  of  Diftance,  -without  being  ex  :r 
die  to  come  to  an  end,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  im- 
menfoy. 

§.  4.  Another  modification  of  Space  is  taken  from 
the  Relation  of  the  parts  cf  the  termination  of  Ex. 
tion  or  circumfcribed  fpace  amongft  themfelves :  And 
this  is  what  we  call  Figure.  This  the  Touch  difco- 
vers  in  fenfible  bodies,  whofe  extremities  come  with- 
in our  reach  :  And  the  Eye  takes  both  from  bodies 
snd  colours,  whofe  bound  tries  are  within  its  view  ; 
tvere  obferving  how  the  extremities  terminate  either 
in  flraight  lines,  which  meet  at  difcernible  angles  ;  er 
in  crooked  lines,  wherein  no  angles  can  be  perceived; 
by  confidering  thefe  as  they  relate  to  one  another  iu 
aV  parts  of  the  extremities  of  any  body  or  fpace,  it 
has  that  idea  we  call  Figure  ;  which  affords  to  th- 
mind  infinite  variety. 

§.  5.  Another  Mode  belonging  to  this  head,  is  that 
of^/<.v^  Our  idea  of  Place  is  nothing  but  the  rela- 
tive pofuion  of  any  thing  with  reference  to  its  diftance 
from  fome  fixed  and  certain  points.  Whence  we  fay, 
that  a  thing  has  or  has  net  changed  Place,  when  its 

diftance 
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diftance  either  is  or  is  not  altered  with  refpefl  to 
thbfe  bodies  with  which  we  have  occnflon  to  compare 
it.  'I!:j.t  this  is  fo,  we  may  eafily  gather  from 
hence  ;  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  place  of  the 
Utriverfe,  though  we  can  of  ail  its  paits.  To  fay 
t':at  the  world  is  fomexvlicrc,  means  no  more,  Una 
that  it  does  cxijt.  The  word  Place  is  fometimes  taken 
to  fignify  that  Space,  which  any  body  tskes  up  ;  and 
fo  ihe  Univerfe  may  be  conceived  in  a  Place. 

S-  6.     <  Body  and  extznticn  are  two  diftincl:  ideas. 
hor,  firft,  extcmion  includes  no  folidity  nor  refiftance 

*  to  the  motion  of  hedy  as  body  does.  Secondly,  the 
'  parts  of  pure  fpace  are  infeparalle  one  from  the 

*  other  ;  fo  that  the   continuity  cannot  be  feparated, 

*  neither  really,  nor  mentally.  Thirdly,  the  parts  of 
'  paxefpace  are  immoveable,  which  follows  from  their 
'  infeparability  ;  motion  being  nothing  but  change  cf 
i  diftance  between  any  two  things :  But  this  cannot  be 
'  between  parts  that  are  infeparable  ;  which  there- 
1  fore  muft  needs  be  at  perpetual  reft  one  amongft 
f  another.' 

§.  7.     '  If  it  be  demanded,  (as  ufually  it  is),  wbe- 
'  ther  th,is  /pace,  void  of  body,  be  [ubfiance  or  ac:i- 

*  dent  ?  I  (hall  readily  anfvver,  I  know  not :  Nor 
c  fhall  be  afhamed  to  own  my  ignorance,   till  they 

*  that  aik  fhew  me  a  clear  diftincl  idea  of  fubftance." 

§.  8.     *  They  who  firf:  ran  into  the  notion  of  acci- 
[  dints,  as  a  fort  of  real  beings ,  that  needed  fomc- 

<  thing 
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thing  to  inhere  in,  were  forced  to  find  out  tie 
v.ord  fulf.ana,  to  fupport  them.  i-Jad  the  poos 
i*fc#«a  philofopher,  (who  imagine!  that  theeirth 
alfo  wanted  f/ofielhing  to  beai  it  uj  )  but  thought  of 
this  word  Julf.^ncc,  he  needed  not  to  have  1. 
the  trouble  to  find  an  elephant  to  fupport  it,  and  a 
tortoife  to  fupport  his  elephant.  The  wotdfubfimtt 
would  iHjf. 

§.  9.  '  But  the  queftiou  being  here.  Whether  the 
f  (pact  or  exter./icn  be  the  fame  with  the  idea 
rf  body,  it  is  not  r.tcdTary  to  j:rove  the  real  exift- 
crice  of  a  vacuum,  I  lit  the  idea  of  it;  -which  it  is 
plain  men- have,  when  they  enquire  anddifj  ute  whe- 
ther there  be  a  vacuum  or  no  r  For  if  they  had  not 
the  idea  of  fpace  without  body,  they  could  not  make 
a  queftion  about  its  exigence  .  Whatever  men  fhail 
think  concerning  the  exiftence  of  a  vacuum,  this  is 
plan  to  me,  that  we  have  :-.s  dear  an, idea  of  fpace 
diJIinEl  from  fdidity ,  as  we  have  of  Llhiity  diltindt 
from  motion,  or  motion  from  fpace.  We  have  not 
any  two  more  diftincr.  ideas,  and  we  can  as  eafily 
conceive  fpace  without  fedidixy,  as  we  can  conceive 
body  or  fpace  without  motion,  though  it  be  never 
fo  certain,  that  neither  body  nor  motion  can  ex  ill 
without  fpace* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

Of  Duration  and  its  Simple  Modes. 

§.  r. 
*Hek.E  is  another  fcrt  of  Difiance,  the  id:a  of 
■f  which  we  get  from  therfleeune,  and  perpetu- 
ally  peiiPnir.g  parts  of  fi'.ccefiion,  which  we  call  Du- 
ration. The  Simple  Modes  of  it  are  any  different 
lengths  of  it,  whereof  we  havediftincl.  ideas,  as  Hours r 
Days,  Years,.  &c.   Time  and  Eternity. 

§.  2.  The  &/<f<2  of  SucqeJRon  is  git  by  refleciiv-g  ?© 
thai  train  of  ideas  which  confantly  follow,  one  another 
in  cur  minds  as  long  as  tye  are  awake.  The  distance 
between  any  parts  of  this  SucaJJi-n  is  what  we  call  Du- 
ration :  And  the  continuation  of  the  exiftence  of  our- 
felves,  or  any  thing  clfe  commenfurate  to  the  fucceflioia 
of  any  ideas  in  our  minds,  is  what  we  .call  our  own 
Duration,  or  that  of  another  thing  co-exifling  with  our 
thinking.  That  this  is  fo,  appears  from  hynce,  that 
we  have  no  perception  of  fucceffion  or  duration,  when 
that  fucceffion  of  our  id&as  ecafes,  as  in  Sleep  :  The 
moment  that  we  flcep,  and  awake,  how  diflant  fo- 
ever,  fcems  to  be  jpined  and  connected.  And  pof- 
fibly  it  would  be  fo  to  a  waking  man,  could  he  fix 
upon  one  idea  without  variation,  and  the  fucceffion  of 
ethers.  And  we  fee  that  they  whpfe  thoughts  are 
G  yery 
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very  intent  upcm  one  thing,  let  flip  out  of  their  ac- 
count a  good  part  of  that  Duration,  and  think  that 
time  fhorter  thin  it  is.  But  if  a  man  during  his 
ileep  dream,  and  variety  of  ideas  make  thcojfelves 
perceptible  in  his  mind  one  after  another,  he  hath 
then,  during  fuch  dreaming,  a  fenfe  of  duration  and 
of  the  length  of  it. 

§.  3.  A  man  having  once  got  this  idea  of  duration 
can  apply  it  to  things  which  exift  while  he  does  not 
think  :  and  thus  we  meafttre  the  time  of  our  fLcp,  as 
well  as  that  wherein  we  are  awake. 

§.  4.  Thofe  who  think  we  get  the  idea  oZfucctf- 
Jlon  from  our  observation  of  motion,  by  our  fenfes, 
will  be  of  our  opinion,  when  they  confider  that  mo- 
tion produces  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  l'uccdTion,  no 
otherways  than  as  it  produces  there  a  continued  train 
of  diftinguifhable  ideas.  A  man  that  locks  upon  a 
body  really  moving  perceives  no  motion,  unlefs  that 
motion  produces  a  couftant  train  of  fuccejjlv:  ideas. 
But  wherever  a  man  is,  though  all  things  be  at  reft 
about  him,  if  he  thinks,  he  will  be  confeious  of  $uc~ 
eejfion  without  perceiving  any  motion.  Hence  motions 
■veryjlovj  are  net  perceived  by  us  ;  becaufe  the  change 
of  diftance  Is  fo  flow,  that  it  caufes  no  new  ideas  m 
us,  but  after  a  long  interval.  The  fame  happens  in 
things  that  move  very  fivift,  which  not  affecting  the 
fenfe  with  fevewl  diftinguifhable  diftances  of  their 

motion 
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motion,  caufenot  any  trein  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  and 
eonfequently  are  not  perceived.  Tims  any  thing  that 
moves  round  in  a  circle  in  lefs  time  than  our  iotas 
are  wont  to  fucceed  one  another  in  cur  mine's.,  is  not 
perceived  to  move,  but  feems  to  be  a  perfect  intire 
circle  of  that  matter  which  is  in  motion.  Such  a  part 
of  duration  as  takes  up  the  time  of  only  cm  idea  in  cur 
mini;,  wherein  we  perceive  no  fucceffion,  we  call  an 
Lift  ant.  '  Hence  I  leave  it  to  others  to  judge,  whe- 
'  ther  it  be  not  probable,  that  our  ideas  do  fucceed 
c  one  another  in  our  minds  at  certain  difiances,  fome- 
*  times  fafter,  and  fometimes  flower ;  but  there  feems 
'  to  be  certain  bounds  to  the  quicknefs  and  ftovmc); 
1  cf  the  fuccejjion  of  thofe  ideas  one  to  another  in  our 
'  minds,  -beyond  which  they  can  neither  deky  nor 
'  hauen.' 

§.  c.  Duration,  as  marked  by  certain  periods  and 
v.'.-ifures,  is  what  we  moft  properly  call  Time  :  which 
we  meafure  by  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of 
the  S"tt«,*as  being  conftant,  regular,  and  univerfally 
obfervable  by  all  mankind,  and  fuppofed  equal  to  one 
another, 

§.6.  It  is  not  necelTary  that  time  fhould  be  mca~ 
fired  by  motion  :  Any  conftant  periodical  appearance 
in  feemingly  equidiftant  fpaces,  may  as  well  diftin- 
guifh  the  intervals  of  Tim:  as  what  we  make  ufe  of. 
For  fuppofwg  the  fun  to  be  lighted,  and  then  extin* 
£uifhed  every  day  :  And  that  in  the  fpace  of  an  au- 
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nual  revolution,   it  fhould  fcnfibly  eacn 
nefs,  and   fo  decreafe  again  ;  fuch  a    regular  ar  iter- 
ance would  ferve  to  meafure  oul  the  di.Wic.es  of  d 
tion,  to  all   thst  could  obferve  it,   ss  well  without,  as 
with  motion.     The  freezing  of  w-ter,   the  blowing  of 
a  plant  returning  at  equidiftant  periods  in  ail  the  f 
of  the  earth  would  ferve  for  the  fame  purpofe.     In 
efFect,  we  find  that  a  people  of  America  counted  their 
years  by  the  coming  and  going  away  of  birds  at  certain 
ieafons. 

$ .  7.     «  We  nauft  carefully  diftinguifh  betwixt  du- 

*  ration  itfelf,  and  the  meafures  we  make  ufe  of  to 

*  judge  of  its  length.      Duration  in  itfelf,  is  to  be 

*  confidered  as  going  en  in  cne  conftar.t,  equal,  uniform 

*  ccurfe :  But  none  of  the  meafures  of  it,  which  we 

*  make  ufe  of,  can  be  known  to  do  fo  ;  nor  can  we 
*■  be  affured,  that  their  affigned  parts  or  periods  are 

*  equal  in  duration  one  to  another  ;  for  two  fucceffive 

*  lengths  of  durations,  however  meafured,  can  never 
«  be  demonftrated  to  be  equal.  All  that  we?  can  do 
'  for  a  meafure  of  time,  is  to  take  fuch  as  have  con- 
«  tinual  fucceffive  appearances  at  feemingly  equidiftant 

*  periods  ;  cf  which  feeming  equality  -we  have  no  other 

*  meafure,   but  fuch  as  the  train  cf  enr  own  ideas  have 

*  lodged  in  our  memories,  with  the  concurrence  of 
«  other   probable    reafons,  to   perfuade  us  of  their 

*  equality.' 

\.  S.   The 
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$.  8.  The  mind  having  once  got  fuch  a  meafure 
of  Time,  as  the  annual  revolution  of  the  jun,  can  eafily 
apply  it  to  Duration  -wherein  that  meafure  it/elf  did  not 
exift  ;  And  the  idea  of  Duration  equal  to  an  Annual 
Revolution  of  the  Sun,  is  as  eafily  applicable  in  our 
thoughts  to  Duration  where  no  Sun,  nor  motion  was, 
as  the  idea  of  a  Foot  or  Yard  to  diftances  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  world. 

$.  9.  By  the  fame  means,  and  from  the  fame  ori- 
ginal that  we  come  to  have  the  idea  of  Time,  we 
have  alfo  that  idea  which  we  call  Eternity  :  For  hav- 
ing got  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of'  Duration,  we 
cen  in  our  thoughts  add  them  to  on;  another  as  oft  as  vjc 
pteafk  rvithcut  ever  coming  to  an  end. 

§.  10.  And  thus  it  is  plain,  that  from  the  two 
fountains  of  all  knowledge  before-mentioned,  viz. 
Senfation  and  Rifle&ion*"wt  get  the  ideas  of  Duration, 
and  the  feveral  meafures  of  it.     For, 

1/?,  By  obferving  what  pdffes  iti  our  minds,  how  our' 
ideas  there  in  train  confian'tly,  fome  vanifh,  and  others 
begin,  to   appear,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  Succsffion. 

zdly,  By  obferving  a  di  fiance  in  the  parts  of  this 
Succeffion,  we  get  the  idea  of  Duration. 

2,dly,  By  obferving  certain  appearances  at  regular' 
and  feemingly  equidiftant  periods,  we  get  the  ideas  of 
crriain  lengths  or  meafures  of  Duration,  as  Minutes, 
Hears,  Day:,   icz, 

#%.    Ey 
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4/A/y,  By  being  able  to  repeat  thofe  meafures  of 
Time,  as  often  as  we  will,  we  can  come  to  imagine 
Duration,  where  nothing  decs  really  endure  or  exi/I  : 
Thus  we  imagine  to-morrow,  next  year,  or  farm 
years   hence. 

Sthly,  By  being  able  to  repeat  any  fuch  idea  of  any 
length  of  Time,  as  of  a  Minute,  Year,  &c.  as 
often  as  we  will,  and  add  them  o^e  to  another  with- 
out ever  coming  to  an  end,  we  com?  by  the  idea  of 
Eternity. 

6thly,  By  considering  any  part  of  infinite  Duration, 
as  fetoutby  periodical  meafures,  we  come  by  the  idea 
of  what  we  call  Time  in  general. 

CHAP.     XV. 

Of  Duration  and  Expanjian  enfidered  together, 
$.   I. 
r  ^Tp^HE  Mind,    having  got  the  idea  of  the  length 
•*■      of  any  part  of  cxpanfion,   can,  as  has  been 

*  fkid,  repeat  that  idea,  and  10  adding  it  to  the  for- 

*  mer,  enlarge  its  idea  of  length,  and  fo  as  often  as 

*  it  will,  till  it  equals  the  diftance  of  any  parts  of 
'  the  earth  one  from  another,  and  increafc  thus,  till 
'  it  amounts  to  the  diftance  of  the  fun,  or  remote  ft 

*  ftar.     It  is    true,    we  can    eafily  in   our  thoughts 

*  come   to  the  extremity  and   bounds  of  all   body : 

*  But  when  the  mini  is   there,  it  finds  nothing  to 

*  hradoc 
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•  hinder  its  progrefs  into  this  endlefs  expansion  ;  of 

•  that  it  can  neither  find  nor  conceive  any  end.  Nor 
'  let  any  one  fayj  that  Beyond  the  bounds  of  \xydy 
'  there  is  nothing  at  all,  unlefs  he  will  confine  God 
'  within  the  limits  of  matter.' 

$,2.  *  Juft  fo  is  it  in  duration,  the  mind,  having 
'  £  /  the  iika  :f  any  length  of  duration,  can  double, 
'  multiply,  and  enlarge  it,  beyond  all  the  meafures  of 

•  time;    taken  from   the  great  todies  of  the  world, 

•  and  their  motions.     But  yet  every  one  eafily  admits, 

•  that  though  we  make  duration  boundlefs,  we  cannot 

•  yet  extend   it  beyond  all  being.     God,   every  one 

•  eafdy  allows,  fills  eternity  ;   and  it  is  hard  to  find  a 

•  reafon,  why  any  one  fhould  doubt  that  he  likewife 

•  fills  immensity  ?  his  infinite  being  is  certainly  as 
'  boundlefs  one  way  as  another  ;  and  methinks  it 
v  afcrifces  a  little  too  much  to  matter,  to  fay,  where 
'  there  is  no  body,  there  is  nothing.' 

\.  3.  Time  is  to  Duration  as  Place  is  to  Space  or 
ExiH&fion,  They  are  fo  much  of  thofe  boundlefs 
oceans  of  Eternity  and  Immcr.Jiiy  as  is  fet  out  and 
diflinguifhed  from  the  reft  :  And  fo  arc  made  ufe  of 
to  denote  the  pofition  of  finite  real  beings  in  refpect 
one  to  another,  in  whofe  infinite  oceans  of  Duration 
and  Sp^ce. 

$.  4.  Each  of  thefe  have  a  txvofdd  acceptation* 
£iij1,  Time  in  general  is  taken  for  fo  much  of  infi- 
nite Duration  as  is  coexistent  with  the  Univerfe,  and 

meafured 
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»ieafured  out  by  the  motions  of  its  great  bodies. 
Thus  ir  is  ufed  in  the  phrafes  before  all  time,  -when 
time  Jhall  be  no  more.  Place  is  likewife  taken  for 
that  portion  of  infinite  fpace  pofiefTed  by  the  material 
world,  though  this  might  be  more  properly  called 
Exnnfi:n.  Within  thefe  two  are  confined  the  particu- 
lar Time  or  Duration,  Lxtcnfion  or  Place  of  all  corpo* 
rc?.l    beings. 

§.  $.  &;:>.Jly,  Time  is  fometimes  applied  to  part? 
of  that  infinite  Duration  that  were  not  really  mealured 
out  by  real  exigence,  but  fuch  as  we  upon  occafion  do 
fuppofe  equal  to  certain  lengths  of  roc:<fured  time,  as 
In iAe  Julian  Period,  which  m?hes  an  excurfion  of 
feven  hundred  fixty  four  years  beyond  the  Creation . 
Tims  we  rray  fpeak  of  Place  or  Diftance  in  th« 
gre^t  ham,  wherein  I  can  conceive  a  fpace  equal 
to,  or  capable  of  receiving  a  body  of  any  afhgn. i 
dimenfiens. 

§.  6.  *  Where  and  «.■/'*»  are  que  ft  ions  belonging  to 
'  all  finite  exiftences,  and  are  by  us  always  reckoned 

■  from  fome  known  parts  of  this  fcnfible  world,  and 

*  from  fome  certain  epochs  marV-ei  out  to  us  by  the 

■  motions  obfervable  in  it.  Without  fome  fuch  fixed 
«  parts  or  periods,  the  order  of  things  would  I  s 
'  loft,  to  our  finite  undeiftanding?,  in  the  bouncikfs 

•  invariable  oceans  of  duration  and  espanfion  ;  which 

'  comprehend 
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'  comprehend  in  them  all  finite  beings,  and,  in  their 
«  full  extent,  being  only  to  the  Deity.' 

§.  7.     '  But  there  is  this  manifeft  difference  between 

*  the  iJeat  of  duration  and  expanfion,  that  the  ideat 

*  of  length,  which   we  have  of  expanfion,  are  turn- 
1  ed  every  way,  and  fo  make  figure,   and  breadth, 

*  and  thicknefs  ;  but  duration  is  but   as  it  were  tlvs 
»  length   of  one  firaight  line,  extended  in    infinitum, 

*  not  capable  of  multiplicity,   variation,  or  figure ; 

<  but  is  one  common  meafure  of  all  exiftence  what- 

*  foever,  wherein  all  things,  whilft  they  exift,  equally 
«  partake.      Whether    angels   and   fpirits   have  any 

*  analogy  to  this,  in   refpect  of  expanfion,   is  be- 

<  yond  my  comprehenfion.     And  perhaps,   it  is  near 

*  as  hard  for  us  to  have  an  idea  of  any  real  being, 

*  with  a   perfect   negation  of  all  manner  of  expan- 

*  fion ;   as  it  is,  to  have  the  idea  of  any  real  exift- 

*  ence,  with  a  perfeEl  negation  of  all  manner  of  dura' 

*  tion.     And  therefore  what  fpirits  have  to  do  with 

*  fpace,  or  how  they  communicate  in  it,  we  know 
'  not. 

4-fr  fr&  f  $;$;,$%  $.# .^^■frVfr'fr  fr4» 

CHAP.     XVI. 

Of  Numbers. 

$•   I. 

rr\  H  E  complex  ideas  of  Number  are  formed  by 

*    adding  fevcrai  Units  together.     The  Simple 
H  Modn 
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Modes  of  it  arc  each  feveral  combinations,  as,  7 '.  , 
Three,  &c.  TMs  art  of  all  others  moft  diftinEt,  the 
neareft  being  as  clearly  different  from  each  ether  as 
the  moft  remote  :  Two  being  as  diftincl  from  Or.. , 
two  hundred.  But  it  is  bard  to  form  diftindl  ideas 
of  every  the  leaft  excefs  in  extennon.  Hence  demon- 
firati'.ns  in  numbers  are  mere  general  in  their  ufe, 
and  men  determinate  in  their  application  than  thofe. 
ef  Extenjion. 

§.  2.  Simple  Modes  of  Numbers,  being  in  cur 
minds  but  fo  many  combinations  of  Units  which 
have  no  variety,  but  more  or  lefs  :  Narr.es  for  each 
diliinct  combination,  feern  more  neceflary  than  in  any 
other  fcrt  of  ideas.  .  For  without  a  name  or  marit 
to  diftinguifh  that  precife  collection,  it  will  hardly  be 
kept  from  being  a  heap  of  confulion.  Hence  fome 
Americans  have  no  diftinft  idea  of  any  number  beyond 
twenty  :  So  that  when  thiy  are  difcourfed  with  of 
greater  numbers,  they  (hew  the  hairs  of  their  head. 

§.    3.     '  To  fhew  how  much  diflinfi  names  conduce 

*  to  cur  well  reckoning  or  having  ufeful  ideas  of  num- 
'  ber«,   let' us  fet  all  thefe  following  figures,   as  the 

*  marks  of  one  number,  vizi 

Nonillions.     Odtillions.     Septillions. 
857324.         162486.         345896.    _ 

SvXtillions.     Qnlntillions.     Quatrillions.   '.- 
437916.  423147.  248106. 

Trillions* 
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Trillions.      Billions.     Millions.     Units. 
235421.       261734.     36S149.     623137. 

*  The  ordinary  way  of  naming  this  number  in  En- 

*  Ujli,  will  be  the  often  repeating  of  millions,  of  mil- 
'  lions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  rr.il- 
«  lions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  (which. is  the  deno- 

*  mination  of  the  fecond  fix  figures),  id  which  way, 
«  it  will  be  very  hard  to  have  any  diftinguifhing  no- 

*  tions   of  this   number.     But    whether,    by   giving 

*  e\iery  fix  figures  a  new  and  orderly  denomination, 

*  thefe,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  more  figures  in 
'  progreffion,  might  not  eafily  be  counted  diftinctly, 

*  and  ideas  of  them  both  got  more  eafily  to  ourfelves, 
'  and  more  plainly  fignified  to  others,  I  leave  it  to  be 
'  confidered.' 

$.  4.  So  that  to  reckon  right,  two  things  are  re- 
quired: Fiift,  That  the  mind  difiinguifh  carefully  two 
ideas  u-hich  are  different  cne  from  another,  only  by  the 
addition  or  fubjlraElion  of  one  Unit.  Secondly,  That 
it  retain  in  memory  the  names  or  marks  cf  the  fever al 
combination  from  a  Unit  to  that  number  ;  and  that  in 
exact  ordir,  as  they  follow  one  another.  In  either  of 
which  if  it  fails,  the  whole  bufinefs  of  Numbering  v.  ill 
be  difturbed  ;  and  there  will  remain  only  the  confufed 
idea  of  Multitude  :   But  the  id--as  necelTary  to  diitincl 

Numeration  will-not  be  attained  to. 

H  2  CHAP, 
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CHAP.     XVII. 

THE  /</<?a  Signified  by  the  name  of  Infinity,  is  Left 
examined,  by  confidering  to  what  Infinity  is  by 
the  Mind  attributed,  and  then  how  it  frames  it.  Fi- 
nite and  Infinite  then  are  looked  upon  as  the  modes  ot 
Quantity,  and  attributed  primarily  to  things  that 
have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increafe  or  diminution, 
by  the  Addition  or  Subtraction  of  any  the  leaft 
part.  Such  are  the  ideas  of  Space,  Duration,  and 
Number. 

§.  2.  When  we  apply  this  idea  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  we  do  it  primarily  in  refpect  of  his  Duration 
and  Ubiquity;  more  figuratively  when  to  his  tVifdomt 
Power,  Goodnefs,  and  other  attributes  which  are  pro- 
perly inexhauftible  and  incomprehenfibU  :  For  when  wc 
call  them  Infinite,  we  have  no  other  idea  of  this  Infi- 
nity, but  what  carries  with  it  fome  reflection  on  the 
Number,  or  the  Extent  of  the  afts  or  objeSis  of  God's 
Power  and  Wifdom,  which  can  never  be  fuppofed  fo 
great  or  fo  many,  that  thefe  attributes  will  not  always 
furmount  and  exceed,  though  wc  multiply  them  in  our 

thoughts, 
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thouhgts,  with  the  Infinity  cf  endlefi  Number.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  fay,  how  tfccfe  attributes  are  in  God, 
who  is  infinitely  beyond  the  read:  of  our  narrow  capa- 
cities :  But  this  is  our  way  of  conceiving  them,  and 
thefe  our  ideas  of  their  Infinity. 

$.  3.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is  how  we 
tome  by  the  idea  of  Infinity.  Every  one  thai  has  any 
idea  of  any  ftated  lengths  of  Sr.nce,  as  a  Foot,  Yard, 
&c.  finds  that  he  can  repeat  that  idea,  and  join  it  to 
another,  to  a  Third,  and  fo  on  without  ever  coming 
to  an  end  of  his  Addition;  :  From  this  power  of  enlarg- 
ing his  idea  of  Space,  he  takes  the  idea  of  Infinite 
Space  or  Immenfity.  By  the  fime  power  of  repeating 
the  idea  of  any  length  of  Duration  we  have  in  our 
ir.hids,  wiih  all  the  endlefs  addition  of  Number,  we 
tome  by  the  ilex  of  Eternity. 

$.  4.  If  our  idea  of  Infinity  be  got  by  repeating 
without  end  our  own  idea:  ;  why  do  we  not  attribute  it 
to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  thofc  cf  Space  andx  Duration  ; 
fince  they  may  be  as  eafily  and  as  often  repeated  in 
our  minds  as  the  other  ;  yet  no  body  ever  thinks  of 
infinite  Siveetnefs  cr  IVhhentfs,  though  he  can  repeat 
the  idea  of  Sweet  or  white  as  frequently  as  thofe  of 
Yard  or  Day.  1  anfwer,  that  ll'.ofe  ideas  that  have 
parts,  and  are  capable  of  increafe,  by  the  addition  of 
any  part?,  afford  us  by  their  repetition  an  idea  of  In- 
finity ; 
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tinity ;  becaufe  with  the  endlefs  repetition  there  h 
continued  an  enlargement,  of  which  there  is  no  end  : 
But  it  is  not  fo  in  other  ideas  :  For  if  to  the  perfofieft 
idea  I  have  of  White,  I  add  another  of  equal  while- 
nefs  ;  it  enlarges  not  my  idea  at  all.  Thofe  id 
that  confift  not  of  parts,  cannot  be  augmented  to  what 
preportion  men  pleafe,  or  be  ftretched  beyond  what 
they  have  received  by  their  fenfes,  but  Spaa,  DuraUM, 
and  Number  being  capable  of  increafe  by  repetition, 
leave  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  an  endlefs  room  for  more ; 
and  fo  thofe  ideas  alone  lead  the  mind  towards  the 
thought  of  infinity. 

.  $.  J.  We  are  carefully  to  diftinguifh  between  the 
idea  of  the  Infinity  cf  Space,  and  the  idea  of  a  Space 
Infinite.  The  firft  is  nothing  but  a  fuppofed  endlefs 
progreffion  of  the  mind  over  any  repeated  idea  of 
Space.  But  to  have  actually  in  the  mind  the  idea  of 
a  Space  Infinite,  is  to  fuppofe  the  mind  already  pafs- 
ed  over  all  thofe  repeated  ideas  of  Space,  which  an 
endlefs  repetion  can  never  totally  reprefent  to  it ; 
which  carries  in  it  a  plain  contradiction. 

$.  6.     This  will  be  plainer,  if  we  confider  Infinity 
in  Numbers.     The  Infinity  of  numbers,  to   the   end 
of  whofe  addition  every  one  perceives  there  is  no  ap- 
proach, eafily  appears  to  any  one  that  reflects  on  it  : 

But 
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But  how  dear  foever  ih is  ideh  of  the  Infinity  of  ' 

,  there  is  hotHing  yet  more  evident  than  the  ab- 
lurdity  of  the"  <fflua3  idea  of  Infinite  Number. 

'.7.     '  And   fince  in   any  bulk  of  matter,    our 

*  thoughts  can  never  arrive  at  the  utmoft  divijbilhy, 
1  therefore  there  is  an  apparent  Infinity  to  us  alfo  in 
'  that,  which  has  the  Infinity  alfo  of  Number,  tut 
'  with  this  difference,  that  ih  the  former  confider3ti- 

*  ons  of  the  Infinity  of  Space  and  Duration,  we  only 
'  ufe  addition  of  numbers';   whereas  this  is  like  the 

*  divifion  of  an  unit   into  its  fractions,  wherein  the 

*  mind  alfo  can  proceed  in  infinitum,  as  well  ^5  ia 
,  the  former  additions,  it  bci«?g  indeed  but  the  addiu- 
'  on  ftillof  new  numbers:  Though  in  the  addition  of 
'  the  one,  we  can  have  no  more  the  pofitive  idea  of  £ 
1  fpacs  infinitely  great,  than  in  the  divifion  of  the 
'other,  we   can  have   the  idea  of  a  body  infinitely 

*  little;  our  idea  of  Infinity  being,  as  I  may  fo  fay., 
1  a  gtowfog  and  fugitive  idea,  ftill  in  a  boundlefs  pro- 

*  greffion,  that  can  ftop  no  where.' 

§.  8.     '  The  idea  of  Infinite,  has,  I  confefs,  fome- 
'  thing  of  pofitive  in  all  thofe  things  we  apply  to  it. 

*  When  we  would  think  of  Infinite  Space  or  Duration, 

*  we   at  firft  ftep  ufually  make  fome  very  large  idea, 

*  26,  perhaps,  of  millions  of  ages,  or  miles,  which 
'  poflihly  we  double  and  multiply  feveral  times.     All 
'  that  we  thus  amafs  together  in  our  thoughts,  is  po- 
fitive, 
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fuive ,  and  the  afiemblage  of  a  great  number  of  pofi- 
tive  idcai  of  Space  or  Duration  But  yrhat  ftill  re- 
mains beyond  this,  we  have  no  more  a  pofitive 
diftinfl  notion  of,  than  a  mariner  has  of  the  depth 
of  the  fea,  where  hiving  let  down  a  large  portion 
of  his  founding  line,  he  reaches  no  bottom  ;  Where- 
by he  knows  the  depth  to  be  fo  many  fathoms  and 
more;  but  how  much  that  more  i^,  he  hath  no 
diftinfi  notion  at  all  :  And  could  he  always  fupply 
new  line,  and  find  the  plummet  fink,  without 
ever  flopping,  he  would  be  fomething  in  the  pofturc 
of  the  mind  reaching  after  a  complete  and  pofi- 
tive  idsa  of  infinity. 

$.9.  'I  have  been  hitherto  apt  to  think,  that  the 
great  and  imxtricable  difficulties,  which  perpetually 
involve  all  difcourfes  ccncc  ning  infinity,  whether 
of  fpace,  duration,  or  divisibility,  have  been  the 
certain  marks  cf  a  defeft  in  our  ideas  of  Infinity, 
and  the  difpropoition  the  nature  thereof  has  to 
the  comprehension  of  our  narrow  capacities.  For 
vvhiift  men  talk  and  iiifpute  of  infinite  Space  or 
duration,  as  if  they  had  as  complete  and  pofitive 
idia;  of  them,  as  they  have  of  a  yard,  or  an  hour, 
it  is  no  wonder,  if  their  minds  be  overlaid  by  an 
objeel  too  large  and  mighty  to  be  furveyed  and 
<  managed  by  them.' 

CHAP. 
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C  II  A  P.     XVill. 

Of    other   fy'nglf   Modes. 

i.    I. 

THE  mind  has  feveral  diftinft  ideas  of  SUdmga 
Ron-lirg,  Walking,  Creeping,  &c.  which  arc  all 
fcst  the  different  modifications  of  motion.  Sivift  and 
Sicxo  are  two  different  ideas  of  Motion,  the  roeafures 
whereof  are  made  out  of  the  diftaaces  of  Time  ancf 
Space  put  together. 

|,  2,  The  like  variety  we  hare  in  Sounds :  Every 
articulate  word  ii  a  different  modification,  of  found  } 
As  are  alfo  notes  of  different  length  put  together^ 
which  make  that  complex  idea  called  tur.e . 

§.3,  The  medes  of  Cchuts  migh*  be  alfo  very 
various  :  Some  of  which  we  take  notice  of,  as  the 
different  degrees,  or  as  they  are  termed  (hades  of  the 
fame  colour.  But  fince  we  feldom  make  affemblage* 
of  Colours  without  taking  in  Figure  alfo,  as  ira 
Painting,  t$c.  lh»te  which  are  taken  notice  of  do 
jnoft  commonly  belong  to  mixed  modes,  as  Beauty, 
fLainbo-w,  &c, 

$.  4.  All  compounded  Tqftts  and  Smells  are  alfo 
modes  made  up  of  the  fimple  ideas  of  thofc  fenfes  2 
But  &cy  being  f«ch  as  generally  we  have  no  name* 

J  to* 
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for,  c2:mot  he  fet  down  in  writing,  bat  muft  be  left  td 
the  thoughts  and  experience  of  the  reader. 

#■♦£$#■$■  ^  ^  *  *  ^  *  *  »  «  ;>>>»=:$- 
chap   >;rx. 

O/"  //<*  iVfcia  of  Thinii/fg. 
j,  1. 
1 1  THkn  the  mind  turniiti  view  inwards  upon  ir- 
*  *  fclf,  Tkinting  is  the  fir  ft  ■'<£«  that  occur* : 
Wherein  it  cbferves  a  great  variety  of  modifications-; 
and  thereof  frames  to  itfelf  diftfncl  ideat.  Thus  the 
perception  annexed  to  any  imprcflfion  on  the  body 
made  by  an  external  object,  h  called  Senfation, 
When  an  idea  rcturs  without  the  prefence  of  the  ob- 
ject, it  is  called  Remembrance.  When  fought  after 
by  the  mind,  and  brought  again  in  view,  it  is  Retot- 
h&ion.  When  held  there  long  under  attentive  confe- 
deration, it  is  Contemplation.  When  ideat  float  ia 
the  mind  without  regard  or  reflection,  it  is  called  it 
French  Re/very,  our  language  has  fcarcc  a  name  fci 
it.  When  the  ideat  are  taken  notice  of,  and  as  ft 
were  regiftcred  in  the  memory,  it  is  Attention,  Whca 
the  mind  fiaei  its  view  on  any  one  idea,  and  conft. 
ders  it  on  all  fides,  it  is  Intention  and  Study.  Sleep 
♦/ithout  dreaming  is  reft  from  all  thefe.  And  Dream* 
f»y  is  the  perception  of  ideat  in  the  mind,  not  fug* 
Ctftcd,  by  any  external  objects,  or  knowa  •ciafioor; 
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nor  under  any  choice  or  conduct  of  the  Undemand- 
ing. Of  thefe  various  modes  of  Thinking,  the  mind 
forms  as  diftincT:  idtai,  as  it  does  of  White  and  Red, 

*  Square  or  a  Circle. 

$.  2.     *  From  hence  I  further  conclude,  that  fine* 

*  the  mind  can  fenfibly  put  on,  at  feveral  times,  fe- 
'  veral  degrees  of  thinking ;  and  be  fometimes  eve» 

*  ;n  a  waking  man  fo  rcmifs,  as  to  have  thoughts 

*  dim  and  obfeure  to  that  degree,  that  they  are  very 
'  little  removed  from  none  at  all ;   and  at  laft  in  the 

*  dark  retirement  of  found  deep,  lofes  the  fight  per- 

*  feclly  of  all  ideas  whatfocver:   Since,  I  fay,  this  is 

*  evidently  fo  in  matter  of  fadt,  and  conftant  expe- 

*  rience,  I  afk,  w hether  it  be  not  probable,  that 
'  thinking  it  the   a&icn,    n:t   the   ejjetjfe  of  the  foul  f 

*  Since   the  operations  of  agents  will  eafily  admit  o£ 

*  intention  and  remifHon  ;  but  the  eflences  of  thiags0 

*  are  not  conceived  capable  of  any  fuch  variation." 

£H|MH> MM!  ♦'♦♦  %  %  ♦  ♦##$#  *  # 

CHAP.    XX. 
Of  the  M:.l;s   cf  Phafure  end  Vaini 

S.  1. 

PLe  a  s  U  ft  E  and  Pain  are  fimple  ideas  which  we  ro» 
ceive  both  from  Sen  fat  ion  and  Reflexion.  There 
are  thoughts  of  the  Mind,  as  well  as  fenfations,  ac- 
^jmcaaied  with  Reafure  or  Pain,    Their  caufes  arc 
It  saasi 
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termed  GcoJ or  Evil.  For  things  are  efteemed  Good 
Or  Evil  only  in  reference  to  I'leafure  or  Pain.  That 
we  call  Gc: I  w'ii:!i  is  apt  to  :11ft  or  iv.'.reaft  Pltafurt, 
9r  diminifh  Pain  in  us  :  To  pi :  cure  cr  prefcrve  the  pof 
fejfion  of  any  Good,  or  abftnet  of  any  Evil :  And  oo 
the  contrary,  that  ws  call  Evil,  which  it  apt  to  pro- 
duce cr  incrtaft  any  Pain,  cr  diminifh  any  Pltafurt  r* 
t4i :  Or  elfe  to  procur;  us  any  Evil,  or  dsprive  us  of 
any  Good :  By  Pleafure  and  Tain  I  would  be  under- 
flood  to  mean  of  Body  or  Mind,  as  they  are  com- 
monly diftingui(hcd ;  though  In  truth  they  are  only 
different  conftitutions  of  the  mind,  fometimes  occa- 
lioned  by  diforder  in  the  body,  fometimes  by  thoughts 
of  the  mind. 

$ .  2.  PUafurt  and  Pain,  and  their  caufes  good  and 
T£vif,  are  the  hinges  upon  which  our  paflion  turn  : 
By  reflet  iog  on  the  various  modification!  or  temper* 
of  mind,  and  the  internal  fenfations  which  Pleafure 
and  P«in,  Good  and  Evil  produce  in  us,  wo  may 
thence  form  to  curfelves  the  idtas  of  our  Paflions. 
Thus,  by  reflecting  upon  the  thought  we  have  of  the 
delight,  which  any  thing  is  apt  to  produce  in  us,  we 
have  an  idea  we  call  Love  :  And,  on  the  contrary,  the 
thought  of  the  Pain*  -which  any  thing  prefent  or  abfent 
produces  in  us,  is  what  we  call  Hatrtd.  Defirt  i$ 
tpat  aneafuiefi  which  a  n\m  finds  in  himfclf  upon  the 
silciice  oj  ,  the  prefect  enjoyment  of  which 

cmwV.  ths  iita  cf  Dslight  with  lU    Joy  «  a  Delight 
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*»f  the  mind  ari'ing  from  the  prefect  or  afTured  ap- 
proaching pofleffion  of  a  Good.  Scrrow  is  an  un- 
eafinefs  of  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of  a  Good 
loft,  or  the  fenfe  of  a  prefent  Evil.  Hcpe  is  a  Ple<- 
fure  in  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of  a  probable  fu- 
ture enjoyment  of  a  thing  which  is  apt  to  delight. 
Fear  is  an  unearinefs  of  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of 
a  future  Evil  likely  to  befall  us.  Anger  is  a  difcom- 
pofure  of  mind  upon  the  receipt  of  injury,  with  a  pre- 
fent purpofe  of  Revenge.  Dcfpalr  is  the  thought  of 
the  unattainablenefs  of  any  Good.  Envy  is  an  w 
eafinefs  of  mind,  caufed  by  the  confideration  of  a 
Good  we  defire,  obtained  by  one  we  think  fhould  r.oi 
kavc  hsd  it  before  us. 

\.  3.  It  is  to  be  considered  thafin  reference  to  tile? 
Paffions,  the  removal  or  lelTening  of  a  Pain,  is  con- 
fidercd,  and  operates  as  a  Pleafure  :  And  the  lofs  otr 
dimmifhirig  of  a  Pleafure,  ss  2.  Pain.  And  farther, 
that  the  Paflions  in  moft  perfons  operate  on  the  body, 
and  caufe  various  changes  in  it :  But  thefe  being  not 
always  fenfible,  do  not  make  a  necciTary  part  of  the 
idea  of  each  Paffion.  Eeiides  thefe  models  of  Ple-fure 
and  Pain  which  refnk  from  the  various  cosnderationi 
of  Good  and  Evil,  there  are  many  others,  I  mighg 
Rave  inftanced  in,  as  the  Tain  of  Hunger  and  ThirfF, 
and  the  Pleafure  of  Eati/ig  and  Dii»ti»g  ;  and  of 
"J Jfffrt, 
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Mufick,  t-c.  but  I  rather  choofe  to  iriftance  in  the  Paf» 
Eons,  as  being  of  much  more  concernment  to  uj; 
*  and  (how  how  the  Heat  we  have  of  them,  are  de- 
rived from  S=nfatio:i  and  .Reflection.' 

•$••$-*-« j*  %■  K  •■:'.  -jg-  ;>  •$  fc- •?  «  •«  ■«•  $  &  * •* 

C   H   A   P.     XXI. 

Of  Power. 

%.    I. 

Tl|£  mind  being  every  day  informed  by  the  fenfes, 
of  the  alteration  of  thofe  fimple  ideal  it  obferves 
in  things  without:  Keflectir.g  alfo  on  what  paffes 
within  itfclf,  and  obferving  a  conftant  change  of  itl 
i&a,  fomctimes  by  the  impreffions  of  outward  objecll 
upoa  thefenfes ;  and  fornetimes  by  th?  determinatioa 
of  its  own  choice  :  And  concluding  from  what  it  hat 
fo  conftant ly  objured  to  have  been,  that  the  like 
changes  will  for  the  future  be  made  in  the  fame  things, 
by  the  fame  agents,  and  by  the  like  ways,  confiders 
in  one  thing  the  poffibUity  of  having  any  of  its  fimple 
ideas  changed  ;  and  in  another,  the  poflibility  of  malt- 
ing that  change,  and  fo  comes  by  that  idea  which  we 
call  Pcwcr.  Thus  we  fay  Fire  has  a  power  to  melt 
Geld,  and  make  it  fluid  j  and  Geld  has  a  Power  to  be 
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$.  2.  Power  thus  confidered,  i»  twofold,  viz.  *• 
able  to  make,  or  able  to  receive  any  change  :  The  one 
may  be  called  Jftivc,  the  ether  PaJJlvt  Psuxt.  Of 
fejjxvt  power  all  fenfble  things  abundantly  fumiflj  us 
with  ideas,  uhofe  fenfible  qualities  and  beings  we  find 
to  be  in  a  continual  flux,  and  therefore  with  reafoa 
we  look  on  them  as  liable  full  to  the  fame  change. 
Nor  have  weoiyklivt  Povjtr  fewer  instances :  Since, 
whatever  change  is  obferved,  the  mind  muft  eolteel  a 
fower  fomewhere  sble  to  make  that  change.  But 
yet  if  we  will  confidcr  it  attentively,  bodies  by  our 
ienfes  elo  not  afford  us  fo  clear  and  d'rftindf.  an  idta  cf 
Jieiivt  Power,  as  we  have  from  reflection  on  the  ope- 
rations of  our  minds.  For  all  power  relating  to  Ac- 
tion, and  there  being  hut  two  forts  of  Aftion,  viz*. 
Thinking  and  Metier.,  let  us  confide:  whence  we  have 
the  cleared  idtas  of  the  powers  which  produce  thsf* 
ad  ions. 

\.  3.  Of  Thinking,  Body  affords  us  no  id:a  at  all : 
It  is  only  from  reflection  that  we  have  the: ;  neither 
have  we  from  Eody  any  idea  cf  the  beginning  of  mo« 
lion.  A  body  at  reft  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  As* 
iivt  Power  to  move ;  and  when  h  is  fet  in  motioa, 
itfelf,  that  Motion  is  rather  a  Pafiion  than  an  Action 
in  it.  The  idea  of  the  beginning  of  Motion  we  have 
©aly  by  rvfk^ion  oil  what  paffes  in  curfclves ;  wb;re 

we 
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we  find  by  experience  that  barely  by  willing  it,  we 
ean  move  the  part*  of  our  codia  which  were  before 
.at  reft. 

$.  4.  We  find  in  ourkives  a  Tower  to  begin  or  for- 
faear,  continue  or  end  fcveral  actions  of  our  minds, 
a:ri  r/.orions  cf  our  bodies,  birely  by  a  thought  or 
preference  of  the  mind.  This  power  which  the  ia'ttti 
has  thus  to  order  the  confederation  of  any  id:a,  or  the 
forbearing  to  cor.fider  it ;  or  to  prefer  the  motion  of 
any  part  of  the  Bcdy  to  its  Reft,  w:d  vice  v:rfa  it 
any  particular  infbince,  is  that  we  call  the  WtfL  I'r.e 
aclual  exercifc  of  that  power,  is  that  widen  we  call 
Vdition  or  JVilling* 

The  forbear-.nce  or  performance  of  that  Action; 
confequent  to  fuch  order  or  command  of  the  mi.-.  J,  it 
called  Fclunlary  :  And  whatfoever  Action  is  perform- 
ed without  luch  a  thought  of  the  miud,  is  called  i.i- 
ixhrniary. 

The  Power  of  Perception  is  that  we  call  the  l/»- 
4trftaniixg,  Perceptkn,  which  we  make  the  Act  of 
the  Understanding,  is  of  shut  forts,  I'irfc,  The 
Perception  of  idea:  in  our  minds.  Secondly,  The 
Perception  of  the  Signification  of  Sign?.  Thirdly^ 
The  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difegreerneiif 
of  any  diftindt  idee:.  Thefe  Powers  of  the  mind,  visa 
©f  perceiving  and  preferring,  are  ufuaily  called  by  ano- 
ther 
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ther  nartie  ;  and  the  ordinary  way  of  /peaking  is  that 
the  Underftanding  and  Will  are  two  faculties  of  the 
mind.  A  word  proper  enfldigh,  if  it  be  ufed  fo  as 
not  to  breed  any  confufion  in  mens  thoughts,  by  be- 
ing fuppofed  (as  I  fufpecl  it  has  been)  to  ftand  for 
fome  real  Beings  in  the  Soul  that  performs  thofe  ac- 
tions of  Underftanding  and  Volition. 

§.  5.  From  the  confideration  cf  the  Extent  of  the 
power  of  tha  mind,  over  the  actions  of  the  nun, 
which  every  one  finds  in  himftlf,  arife  the  ideas  of 
Liberty  and  NeceJJity :  So  far  as  a  man  has  a  power 
to  think  or  not  to  think  ;  to  move  or  not  to  , 

according  to  the  preference  or  direction  of  his  own 
mind,  fo  far  is  a  man/r*r.  Wherever  any  perform- 
ance or  forbearance  are  not  equally  in  a  man's  power  i 
wherever  doing  or  not  doing  will  not  equally  follow 
upon  the  preference  of  his  mind,  there  he  is  not  free% 
though  perhaps  the  action  may  be  voluntary.  So  that 
the  idea  of  Liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  a- 
gent,  to  do  or  forbear  any  action  according  to  the 
determination  or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  eithsr 
of  them  is  preferred  to  the  other ;  where  either  o£ 
them  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  agent  to  be  produced 
by  him,  according  to  his  volition,  there  he  is  not  at 
liberty  :  Th3t  agent  is  under  Necejfuy.  So  that  Liberty 
cannot  be  where  there  is  no  Thottght,  no  Volition,  no 
K  mil: 
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Will :  Eur  there  may  be  Thought,  there  may  be  Will, 
jhere  may  be  Volition  where  there  is  no  Liberty, 
Thus  a  Tennis -ball,  whether  in  motion  by  the  ftroke 
of  a  racket,  or  lying  ftill  at  reft,  is  not  by  any  one 
taken  to  be  a  free  Agent ;  becaufe  we  conceive  not  a 
Tennis-ball  to  think,  and  confequently  not  to  have 
any  Volition  or  Preference  of  Motion  to  Reft,  or 
vice  verfa.  So  a  man  ftiiking  himfelf  or  his  friend, 
by  a  convulfwe  motion  of  his  arm,  which  it  is  not 
in  his  power  by  Volition  or  the  direction  of  his  mind, 
to  flop  or  forbear  ;  no  body  thinks  he  has  in  this 
Liberty,  every  one  pities  him  as  acting  by  Necejfity 
and  Cctifiraint,  Again,  fuppofe  a  man  be  carded, 
whilft  fail  afleep,  into  a  room  where  is  a  perfon  bar 
longs  to  fee,  and  be  there  locked  faft  in  beyond  his 
power  to  get  out ;  he  awakes,  and  is  glad  to  fee  him- 
felf in  fo  defirable  company,  which  he  ftays  willingly 
In  ;  that  is,  prefers  his  ftaying  to  going  away.  Js 
not  this  ftay  voluntary  ?  I  think  no  body  will  doubt 
it,  and  yet,  being  locked  faft  in,  he  is  not  at  liberty 
to  ftay,  he  has  not  freedom  to  be  gone.  So  that 
Liberty  is  not  an  idea  belonging  to  Volition  or  Pre- 
ferring ;  but  to  the  perfon  having  the  power  of  doing 

or  forbearing  to  do,  accordin&as  the  mind  ikall  chute 
9x  direct 
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§.  6.     As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  fo  it  is 
in  the  thoughts  of  our  minds:  Where  any  one  is 
iuch  that  we  have  power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it  by 
according  to  the  Preference  of  the  mind,  there  we  arc 
at  liberty.     A  waking  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  think, 
or  not  to  think  no  more  than  he  is  at  liberty  whether 
his  body  mall  touch  any  other  or  no  :  Eut  whether  hd 
will  remove  his  contemplation  from  one  idea  to  another 
is  many  times  in  his  choice.     And  then  he  is  in  rc- 
fj;e&  of  his  ideas,  as  much  at  liberty  as  he  is  in  re- 
fpecl  of  bodies  he  refts  on.   He  can  at  pleafure  remove 
himfclf  from  one  to  another  :  But  yet  fome  idea*  to 
the  mind,  like  fome  motions  to  the  body,  are  fuch, 
as  in  certain  circumftances  it  cannot  avoid  nor  obtain 
their  abfence  by  the  utmoft  effort  it  can  ufe.    Thus? 
a  man  on  the  rack  is  not  at  liberty  to  lay  fey  the  id<& 
of  Pain,  and  entertain  other  contemplations. 

§,  7.  Wherever  Thought  is  wholly  wanting,  or 
the  power  to  acl  or  forbear,  according  to  the  direction 
of  Thought,  there  Neceffity  takes  place.  This  iri 
an  agent  capable  of  Volition,  when  the  beginning  oc 
continuation  of  any  aclion  is  contrary  to  the  prefe- 
rence of  his  mind,  is  called  Compulfion ;  when  the 
hindering  or  flopping  any  aclion  is  contrary  to  his 
Volition,  it  is  called  Reftraint.  Agents  that  have  no' 
Thought,  no  Volition  at  all,  are  in  every  thing  necef- 
Ury  ager.ts,  K  2  \.  ?.' 
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4.  3.  And  thus  I  have,  in  a  fhort  draught,  given 
a  view  of  our  original  ideas,  from  whence  all  the  reft 
are  derived,  2nd  of  which  they  are  made  up.  And 
which  may  be  all  reduced  to  thefe  few  primary  and 
original  ones,  viz.  Extenjion,  Solidify,  and  Mobility, 
ivhich  by  our  fenfes  we  receive  from*  body  :  Thinking 
and  the  power  of  moving,  which  by  reflection  we  re- 
ceive from  our  minds.  Exiflence,  Duration,  Number, 
which  belong  both  to  the  one  and  to  the  other.  By 
thefe  I  imagine  might  be  explained  the  nature  of  Co- 
lours, Sounds,  Tafia,  Smells,  and  all  ether  ideas  we 
liavej  if  we  had  but  faculties  acute  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  fever<d  modified  extenfions  and  motions  of 
thefr  minute  bodies  which  produce  thofe  feveral  ten* 
lations  in  us, 

«...       ...*.•....«...,"■ 

CHAP.    XXII. 
Of  Mixed  Modes, 

§.  I, 

iXEP  Modes  are  combination!  of  fimple  idsay 


M' 


of  different  kind-',  (whereby  they  are  diftin- 
gu  bed  from  fimple  modes,  which  confift  only  of 
fimple  ideaj  of  the  f?me  kind,  put  together  by  the 
nuod)  is  Virtitfi  Vice t  a  Lie,  &c,    The  mind  being 

pnos 
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once  furniflhed  with  fimple  ideas,  can  put  them  to- 
gether in  feveral  competitions,  without  examinir^j 
whether  they  exift  fo  together  in  nature.  And  hence 
1  think  it  is,  that  thefe  ideas  are  called  Notions,  as  if 
they  had  their  original  and  cenftant  exiftence  more  in 
file-  thoughts  of  men  than  in  the  reality  of  things : 
And  to  form  fuch  ideas  it  fufficed  that  the  mind  put 
the  parts  cf  them  together,  and  that  they  were  con- 
fident in  the  underftanding,  without  confidering  whe- 
ther they  had  any  real  being.  There  are  three  ways 
whereby  we  get  thefe  complex  ideas  of  mixed  Modes. 

$.  2.  Fir/},  By  experience  and  obfervation  of  things 
themfelves :  Thus  by  feeing  two  men  wreftle,  we  get 
the  idea  of  wreftling. 

$.  3.  Secondly,  By  invention  or  voluntary  putting 
together  of  feveral  fimple  ideas  in  our  own  minds  ; 
fo  he  that  firft  invented  Printing  had  an  idea  of 
it  firft  in  his  mind,  before  it  e%-er  exiftcd. 

§,  4.  Thirdly,  By  explaining  the  names  of  a&ious 
we  never  faw,  or  notions  we  cannot  fee  ;  and  by 
enumerating  all  thofe  ideas  which  go  to  the  making 
them  up.  Thus  the  mixed  Mode  which  the  word  Lie 
{rands  for,  is  made  up  of  thefe  fimple  ideas :  Firft, 
Articulate  founds.  Secondly,  Certain  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  thefpeaker.  Thirdly,  Thefe  -votrds,  the  figns 
of  tliefe  ideas.     Fourthly,  Thofe  figns  put  together  by 

Aifirma- 
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Affirmation  or  Negation,  otherwife  than  the  ideas  they 
fUnd  for,  are  in  the  mind  of  the  fptiaker.  Since  lan- 
guages are  made,  con;j  Ux  ide.n  are  ufually  got  by  t!  e 
explication  of  thofe  terms  that  fland  for  them  :  For 
fince  they  confift  of  iimple  ideas  combined,  they  may 
by  words  Handing  for  thofe  h"  mple  ideas  be  reprefent- 
ed  to  the  mind  of  one  who  underftands  thofe  words, 
irKyjgk  that  combination  of  fimplc  ideas  was  never 
offered  to  his  mind  by  the  real  exigence  of  things. 

f.  >.  Mixed  Modes  have  their  unity  from  an  act 
of  tie  mind,  combining  thofe  feveral  iimple  ideas  to- 
gether, and  confidering  them  as  one  comt  lex  one  : 
Tie  vtark  cf  this  union  is  one  nam:  given  to  that  com- 
bination. Men  feldom  reckon  any  number  of  ideas  to 
make  one  complex  one  :  But  fuch  collections  as  there 
be  nstnes  for.  Thus  the  killing  cf  an  eld  man,  is  as 
Jit  to  be  united  into  one  complex  idea,  as  that  of  ^  fa- 
ther: Yet,  there  being  no  name  for  it,  it  is  not  taken 
for  a  partiauir  complex  idea  ;  nor  a  diftincl  fpecies 
of  action,  from  that  of  killing  any  other  man. 

\.  6.  Thofe  collections  of  ideas  have  names  gene- 
rally afEsed,  which  are  of  frequent  ufe  in  converfa- 
tion  :  la  which  cajfes  men  endeavour  to  communicate 
llteir  thoughts  to  one  another  with  all  poflible  difpatch, 
Thofe  others  which  they  have  feldom  occafon  to  men- 
tion, :bi:y  tie  not  together,  nor  give  them  names. 
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§.  7.  This  gives  the  reafon,  why  there  arz  Tvirds 
in  cvsry  language,  which  cannot  bs  rendered  !y  &$  9x2 
Jingle  xvsrd  cf  another.  For  the  fafhions  and  cuftom.* 
cf  one  nation,  make  feveral  combinations  of  idw*  fa- 
miliar in  one,  which  another  had  never  any  cccafioc 
to  make.  Such  were,  'Orgaxic-^c,'  among  the  Grte1:, 
Proferipth  among  the  Romans.  This  ajfo  xe^Jkmt 
the  conftant  change  cf  languages ;  becaufe  the  change 
of  cuftom  and  opinions,  brings  with  it  new  combi- 
nations of  idea:,  which,  to  avoid  long  defenptiacs, 
have  new  names  annexed  to  them,  and  fo  thsy  be- 
come new  Jpscies  of  mixed  modes. 

§.  8.  Of  all  cur  fimpk  ideas,  thefe  that  have  hsdsszft 
•mixed  modes  mo.de  cut  <rf  them,  are  Thinking  and  Me- 
lton ;  (which  comprehend  in  them  all  Adieu)  asd 
power,  from  whence  thefe  aflions  are  conceived  to 
flow.  For  actions  being  the  great  bufinefi  of  Man- 
kind; it  is  no  wonder  if  the  feveral  modes  of  Think- 
ing and  Motion  fhould  be  taken  notice  of,  the  i-ka 
cf  them  obferved  and  laid  up  in  memory,  and  hsva 
names  affigned  them.  For  without  fuch  complex  idses 
with  names  to  them,  men  could  not  eafify  hold  any 
communication  about  them.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
modes  of  anions  diftinguifhed  by  their  caufe;,  Me&tf, 
Objecls,  Ends,  hfirumehtr,  Time,  Plact,  and  other  cir- 
pnfftaket ;  as  alfo  of  the  powers  fitted  for  thofe  ac- 
tion : 
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lions  :  Thus  Boldnefs  is  the  power  to  do  or  fiejk: 
what  we  intend  without  fear  or  diforder  :  Which 
power  of  doing  any  thing,  when  it  has  been  acquired 
by  the  frequent  doing  the  fame  tbing,  is  that  idea  we 
call  Habit :  when  forward  and  ready  upon  every  occa- 
sion to  break,  into  aclion,  we  call  it  Difptjfition.  Thus 
Ttflinefs,  is  a  difpofiticn  or  aptnefs  to  Le  angry. 

\.  9.  Power  being  the  fource  cf  all  aclion,  the 
fubilances  wherein  thefe  powers  are,  when  they  exert 
this  power,  are  called  Cavfes  :  And  the  fubilances 
thereupon  produced,  or  the  fimple  ideas  introduced 
into  any  futjecl,  Vffefts.  The  efficacy  whereby  the 
new  fubftance  or  idea  is  produced,  is  called  in  the 
Subject  exerting  that  power,  AElion  ;  in  the  fubjedl 
wherein  any  fimple  idea  is  changed,  or  produced,  Paf- 

fon:  Which  efficacy  in  intellectual  agents,  we  can,  I 
think,  conceive  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  modes  of 
Thinking  and  Willing :  In  corporeal  agents,  nothing 
elfe  but  modifications  of  motion.     Whatever  fort  of 

'  aflion  befides  thefe  produces  any  effect,  I  confefs 
myfelf  to  have  no  notion,  or  idea  of.  And  therefore 
many  -words  ivhich  feem  to  exprefs  fome  aiUon  fignify 
nothing  of  the  action,  bubbarely  the  effctl,  with  fomc 
circumftances  of  the  fubjedt  wrought  on,  or  caufe 
operating.  Thus  Creation,  Annihilation,  contain  in 
them  rip  idea  of  the  adlion  or  manner,  whereby  they 

are 
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arc  produced,  but  barely  of  the  caufe,  and  the  thing 
done.  And  <vhen  a  country  nun  fays  the  cold  fretztt 
rvatcr,  though  the  word  Freezing,  feem  to  import 
fome  aclion,  yet  it  vv\y  figniries  nothing  but  the  ef- 
fect, viz.  That  water  that  was  before  fluid  is  be- 
come hard,  and  confiftent,  without  containing  any  idea 
of  the  adion  whereby  it  is  done. 

-$  »  « ■■%  h  k  a  u  kit  -&•-$  •&-&-&--&  ii ;  js r-ss •-& 
CHAP.     XXIII. 

O/"  c«r  Complex  Ideas  of   Subffanctt, 

S.  i. 

^"T"*  H  E  mind  obferving  feveral  fimp'c  ideat  to  go 
•*  conftanily  togtthc,  which  being  prcfumed  t» 
belong  to  one  thing,  are  called  fo  united  in  one  fuc- 
je&  by  one  name,  which  wre  arc  apt  *rierwa;d  to  tali 
of  and  confider  as  one  fimplc  idea,  which  indeed  is  a 
complication  of  many  idta  together.  We  imagine 
not  thefe  fimple  ideat  to  fubfift  by  themfelves,  but  fup- 
pofe  fome  fubfiratum,  wherein  thev  fubfift,  which  we 
call  fubftanct.  The  idta  of  pure  Jubfiance  is  nothing 
fcut  the  fuppofed,  but  unknown  fupport  of  theft  qualititt 
Ijjhich  art  capablt  of  produc  'ng  fimplt  ideat  in  us. 

$.  2.     The  ideat  of  partieular  fubfianctt  are  com" 

pofed  out  of  this  obfeure  and  general  idtat  of  Sub* 

L  fiance., 
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ftmcc,  to_r:?i.er  with  ftich  ccrr. Jn-tions  of  fimple 
idtti,  as  are  otfervcd  to  esin  together,  and  fuppofed 
to  flow  from  the  interna!  ccr.fcitution,  and  unknown 
tfier.ce  of  that  fu!.ftar.ce.  Thui  we  come  by  the  idtat 
of  Man,  Horft,  Gdd,  kc.  Thus  the  fenfiblc  quali- 
tics  of  h:n,  or  a  Diamond,  make  the  complex  ideas 
of  thofe  fuLflanc**,  which  a  Smith  or  a  Jeweller 
commonly  know?  Letter  than  a  philofopher. 

$.  3.  The  fame  happtns  concerning  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  viz.  Thinking,  R:af:ni?:g,  tec.  which  we 
concluding  not  to  fubfift  by  themfclves,  nor  appre- 
hending how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced 
by  it ;  we  dunk  them  the  aclions  of  fome  other  fub- 
fi.s.wcc,  which  we  call  fpirii :  Of  ivhoft  fub/tance,  cr 
nature,  wt  have  as  chtr  a  r.vtion  at  that  of  body  \  the 
cne  being  but  the  fuppofed  fubftratum  of  the  fimple 
ideas,  wa  have  from  without ;  as  the  ether  of  thofe 
operations  which  we  experiment  in  ourfelves  within  : 
So  that  the  ilea  of  corpzrtal  fubftanct  in  matter,  is  as 
remote  from  our  conceptions  as  that  of  fpiritual  Jub* 
fiance. 

$.  4.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  he  has  the 
perfecteft  idea  of  any  particular  fubftance,  who  has 
collected  moft  of  rhofc  Ample  id: as  which  do  exift 
in  it :  Among  which  we  are  to  reckon  its  aftivc 
pewtri,  and  pajjivi  capacities,  though  not  firi&ly 
SsttpU  ideas.  1    r 
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$.  5.  Stamdary  Qualities,  for  the  mofl  part,  ferve 
to  diftinguilh  fubftarces.  For  our  fenfes  fail  us  in  the 
difcovery  of  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture,  Lc.  of  the  mi- 
nute parts  of  bodies  on  which  their  real  conftitutions 
and  difference  depend  :  And  fecondary  qualities  are 
nothing  but  powers  with  relation  to  our  fenfe*.  The 
ideas  thai  make  our  complex  cues  cf  corporeal  Jubftances, 
are  of  three  forts.  Firfi,  The  ideas  of  primary  qua- 
lities of  things,  which  are  difcovered  by  our  fenfes  r 
Such  are  Bulk,  Figure,  Motion,  fcc.  Secondly,  The 
fcn/ible  fecondary  qualities,  which  are  aothing  but 
powers  to  produce  fcveral  ideas  in  us  by  our  fenfes. 
Thirdly,  The  aptnefs  we  confider  in  any  fubftancc  to 
caufe,  or  receive  fuch  alterations  of  primary  quali- 
ties, as  that  the  fubftance  fo  altered,  fhould  produce 
in  us  different  ideas,  from  what  it  did  before  :  And 
they  are  called  Aftive  rod  Pqfive  Powers,  All  which, 
as  far  as  we  have  any  notice,  or  notion  of  them,  ter- 
minate in  Jim  pie  ideas. 

$.  6.  Had  we  fenfes  acute  enough  to  difcera  the 
minute  particles  of  bodies,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  they  would  produce  quite  different  ideas  in  us ;  as 
we  find  in  viewing  things  with  micro/copes.  Such 
bodies  as  to  our  naked  eyes  are  coloured  and  opaque, 
Vill  through  micro/copes  appear  pellucid.  Bleed  to  the 
naked,  eye  appcari  all  red ;  but  by  a  good  tnicrofcopc 
I  7.  «£ 
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wc  fee  only  iome  red  globules  fwjmming  in  a  tranfpa- 
rent  liquor. 

§  7.  The  infinite  wife  Author  of  our  beings  has 
fitted  our  organs,  an  J  faculties,  to  the  convenuncics 
of  life  and  the  bufinefi  we  have  to  do  here  :  We  nny 
by  our  fenfes  know  and  diftinguifh  thing*  fo  far  a»  to 
accommodate  them  to  the  exigencies  of  this  life.  We 
have  alfo  isfight  enough  into  their  admirable  contri- 
vances, and  wonderful  effects  to  admire,  and  magnify 
the  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs  of  their  Author. 
Such  a  knowledge  as  this,  which  is  fuited  to  our  pre- 
sent condition,  we  w«nt  not  faculties  to  attain  ;  and 
we  are  fitted  well  enough  with  abilities  to  provide  for 
the  conveniencies  of  living. 

$.  8  Befides  the  complex  ideat  we  have  of  mate- 
fial  Subftances ;  by  the  fimpie  idsai  taken  from  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  which  we  experiment 
in  ourfelves,  as  Thinking,  Underfianding,  Willing^ 
Knowing,  iic.  co-ex  i  ft ing  in  the  fame  fubftance,  wc 
are  able  to  frame  the  complex  idea  of  a  Spirit.  And 
this  idea  of  an  immaterial  fuf fiance,  is  as  clear  as  that 
We  have  of  a  material.  By  joining  thafc  with  Sub- 
stance, of  which  we  have  no  diftinft  idea,  we  have 
the  idea  of  a  Spirit:  And  by  putting  together  the 
ideas  of  coherent,  folid  parts,  and  power  of  being 
Vo.ycdj,  joined  with  Subftan.ee,  of   which  Iikewifi: 

we 
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we  have  no  pohtive  idea,  we  have  the  idia  of  Mat- 
ter. The  cnt  is  as  clear  and  difiinSi  as  the  ether. 
The  fu'  fiance  of  Spirit  is  unknown  to  us  ;  and  fo  is 
the  fubftance  of  Bcdy  equally  unknown  to  us :  Two 
primary  qualities  or  properties  of  Body,  viz.  Solid 
coherent  parts,  and  impulfe,  we  ha*  e  diitincl  clear 
ideas  of:  So  likewife  have  we,  of  two  primary  qua- 
lities or  properties  of  Spirit,  Thinking  and  a  poiver  ef 
A3imt    '  or  a  power  of  putting  kedy  into  motion,  by 

*  thought.     The   ideas    of    Exiftence,  Duration,    and 

*  Mobility,  are  common  to  them  both.'  We  have 
alfo  clear  and  diftinct  ideas  of  feveral  qualities  inhe- 
rent in  bodies,  which  are  but  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  extension  of  cohering  folid  parts,  and 
their  motion.  We  have  like.vife  the  ideas  of  the  fe- 
veral modes  of  Thinking,  viz.  Believing,  Doubt- 
ing, Hoping,  Fearing,  &c.  as  alfo  of  Willing  and 
Moving  the  Body  eonfequent  to  it. 

$•  9.     *  There    is   no    reafon    why   it  fhould  be 

*  thought  ftrange  that  I  make  Mobility  belong  to  Spi. 
»  rit :  For  having  no  other  idea  of  Motion  but  change 
«  of  diftance,  with  other  beings  that  are  confidered  as 

*  at  reft,  and  finding  that  fpiriti,  as  well  as  bodies 
'  cannot  operate  but  where  they  are,  and  that  fpirits 

*  do  operate  at  feveral  times  in  feveral  places,  I  can- 

*  qot  but  attribute  change  of  place  to  all  finite  fpirits.* 

$.  10. 
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$.  lo.  \i  tl  is  notion  of  Spirit  may  have  fome  dif- 
f.oilties  in  it,  not  eaiy  to  be  explained,  we  have  no 
more  re-tfon  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  exijience  of  Spi- 
rits, than  we  have,  to  dney  or  doubt  of  the  exf.enee 
ef  Body :  Eecaufe  the  notion  of  Body  is  cumbered 
tilth  fomc  difficulties  very  hard,  and  perhaps  impof- 
flble  to  be  explained,.  The  divijibility  in  infinitum, 
for  inflance,  of  any  finite  extenfion,  involves  us  whe- 
ther we  grant  or  deny  it  in  confequences  impoffible  to 
fce  explicated,  or  made  confiftent.  Wt  have  therefore 
as  much  reafon  to  be  fatiifitd  with  cur  notion  of  Spirit, 
e;  with  jur  war.;;  of  Body ;  and  the  txijience  of  the 
toe,  as  well  a;  the  other.  We  have  no  other  idea  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  but  a  complex  one  of  Exigence, 
Pcwer,  Knowledge,  Duration,  Pleafure,  Happintfs, 
and  of  feveral  other  qualities,  and  powers  which  it  is 
better  to  have  than  be  without,  with  the  addition  of 
Infinite  to  each  of  thefe. 

$.  II.  In  which  complex  idea  we  may  obfeive 
that  there  is  no  fimpje  one,  bating  Infinity,  which  is 
not  alfo  a  part  of  our  complex  idea  of  other  fpirits  j 
becaufe  in  our  ideas,  as  well  of  fpirils  as  other  things, 
R-e  are  reftrained  to  thofe  we  receive  from  Senfation 
and  Refieffioq. 

C  H  A  P. 
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e  H  A  P.    XXIV. 
Of  CoUeSfive  Ideas  c/  Sub/tapcer; 

THere  arc  other  idtfn  of  Subftances  which  msy 
be  called  Ctiletiivt,  which  are  made  up  of  many 
particular  fubflances  confidered  as  united  into  one 
idea,  as  a  Trap,  Army,  &c.  which  the  mind  makes 
by  its  power  of  compofition.  Theft  colhilivs  ideas 
are  but  the  artificial  draughts  of  the  mind  bringing 
thingi  remote,  and  independent  into  one  view,  the 
better  to  contemplate  and  difcourfe  of  them  united 
into  one  conception,  and  fignified  by  one  name.  For 
there  are  no  things  fo  remote,  which  the  mind  cannc* 
by  this  art  of  compofiti'on,  bring  into  one  icka,  ai  is 
Tif.Lle  in  that  fignified  by  the  name  Vniverfc. 

CHAP.     XXV. 
Of  Rtlation. 
S-  i- 

/np.HERE  is  another  fet  of  idtai,  which  the  mind 

A      gets  from  the  comparing  of  cm  thing  with  azo- 

th:r.     When  the  mind  (o  considers  one  thing,  that  if 

does  as  it  were  bring  it  to,  and  fet  it  by  another, 

aria 
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and  carry  its  view  from  one  to  tie  other,  this  is  Re- 
lation or  Rtfpcft  :  And  the  denominations  given  to 
things  intimating  that  Refpccl,  are  what  we  call  Re- 
latives, and  the  things  (o  brought  together  Related. 
Thus  when  I  call  Cajus,  Hujhand,  or  Whiter,  I  in- 
timate fome  other  perfon,  or  thing,  in  both  cafes, 
with  which  I  compare  hiin.  Any  of  our  ideas  may 
be  the  foundation  of  Relation. 

§.  2.  Where  languages  have  failed  to  give  co-re* 
Iative  names,  there  the  Relation  is  not  to  eafily  taken 
notice  of :  as  in  Concubine,  which  is  a  Relative  name, 
as  well  as  Wife. 

$.  3.  The  ideas  of  Relation  may  be  the  fame,  in 
thofe  men  who  have  far  different  ideas  of  the  things 
that  are  Related.  Thus  thofe  who  ruve  different 
ideas,   of  Man,  may  agree  in  that  of  Father. 

$.  4.  There  is  no  idea  of  any  kind,  which  is  not 
capable  of  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  confiderations, 
in  reference  to  other  things:  And  therefore  this  makes 
no  fmall  part  of  mens  words  and  thoughts.  Thus  one" 
fingle  man  may  at  once  fuftain  the  Relations  of  Fa» 
ther,  Brother,  Son,  Hujband,  Friend,  SubjeSl,  General, 
European,  Englijhman,  IJIander,  Mafter,  Servant, 
Bigger,  Left,  &c.  to  an  almoft  infinite  number ;  he 
being  capal  le  of  as  many  Relations  as  there  can 
be  occafions  of  comparing  him  to  other  things  in  any 

manner 
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rrianner  of  agreement,  difagreement,  or  refpeft  what- 
soever. 

$.  5.  The  i&sh  of  Relations  are  much  clearer  and 
more  difiivB  than  of  >he  things  related  ;  becj.ufr  the 
tnowiedgeof  one  fic-.ple  idea  is  oftentimes  fufficient 
to  give  me  the  notion  of  a  Relation  :  But  to  the 
knowing  of  any  fubftantia]  being,  an  accurate  col- 
lection of  fundry  ideas  is  neceftary. 

■rz  is ■«■■£■ «  s:  «  »  jj: •j'sj-j; •«••&••£ ■«$«•» •£••&' 
CHAP.    XXVI. 

Of  Caufe  and  Effecl,  and  ether  Relatione, 

S.  1. 

TH  E  ideas  of  Caufi  and  Effecl,  we  get  from  our 
obfervation  of  the  vicijjitude  of  things,  while  we 
perceive  fome  qualities  or  fubftances  begin  to  exift, 
and  that  they  receive  their  exigence  from  the  due  ap* 
plication  and  operation  of  other  beings  :  That  which 
.^reduces,  i*  the  Caufe  ;  thai  which  is  produced,  the 
'Effect.  Thus  Fluidity  in  wax  is  the  effect  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  heac,  which  we  obferve  to  be  conftant- 
\y  produced  by  the  application  of  fuch  I  eat. 

$.   2.     We  diftinguifh  the  originals  of  things  into 

two  foits.     Firft,  When  the  thing  is  wholly  made 

new,  fo  that  no  part  thereof  did  ever  exift  before, 

as  when  a  new  pauicle  of  matter  doth  begin  to  exift, 

M  which 
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which  had  before  no  being;  it  is  called  Creation. 
Secondly,  When  a  thing  is  made  up  of  partioles  which 
did  all  of  them  before  exiit,  but  the  thing  fo  con- 
ftitu'.cJ  of  pre-exiftir.g  particles,  which  altogether 
make  up  fuch  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas ;  had  not 
any  exigence  before,  as  this  Man,  this  Egg,  tliis 
Rofe,  Ltc.  This,  when  referred  to  a  fubftancc,  pro- 
duced in  the  ordinary  com  fe  of  nature,  by  an  internal 
principle,  but  fet  on  work  by  fome  external  agent, 
and  working  by  infenfible  ways  which  we  perceive 
not,  is  called  Generation.  When  the  Caufe  is  ex- 
trinfical,  and  the  Effect,  produced^  by  a  fenfible  Sepa- 
ration or  juxta-poMtion  of  difcernible  parts,  we  call 
it  Making  ;  and  fuch  are  all  artificial  things.  When 
any  fimple  idea  is  produced,  which  was  not  in  that 
fubjed  before,  we  call  it  Alteration. 

$.  3.  The  denominations  of  things  taken  from 
Time,  are  for  the  molt  part  only  Relations.  Thus 
when  it  is  faid  that  queen  Elizabeth  lived  fixty-nirje, 
and  reigned  forty-five  years,  no  more  is  meant,  thah 
that  the  duration  of  her  exiftence  was  equal  to  fixty- 
nine,  and  of  her  government  to  forty-five  annual  re- 
volutions of  the  fun  :  And  fo  arc  all  words  anfwer- 
ihg,  How  long  ? 

Young  and  Old,  and  other  words  of  Time,  that  are 
thought  to  ftand  for  pofiti^e  ideas,  are  indeed  Rela- 
tive ; 
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rive  ;  and  intimate  a  Relation  to  a  certain  length  of 
Duration,  whereof  we  have  the  idea  in  our  minds. 
Thus  we  call  a  Man  Young  or  Old,  that  has  lived 
little  or  much  of  that  time  that  men  ufually  attain  to. 
This  is  evident  from  our  application  of  thefe  names 
to  other  things  ;  for  a  Man  is  called  Young  at  Twen- 
ty, but  a  Horfc  Old,  &c.  The  Sun  and  Stars  we 
call  not  Old  at  all,  becaufe  we  know  not  what  period! 
God  has  fet  to  that  fort  of  Beings. 

§.  4.  There  are  other  ideas,  that  are  truly  Rela- 
tive, which  we  fignify  by  names,  that  are  thought 
Poftive  and  Jbfclute  ;  fuch  as  Great  and  Little,  Strong 
and  Weak.  The  things  thus  denominated  are  referred 
to  fome  ftandards  with  which  wc  compare  them. 
Thus  we  call  an  Apple  Great,  that  is  bigger  than  the 
ordinary  fort  of  thofe  we  have  been  ufed  to.  And  a 
Man  Weak,  that  has  not  fo  much  ft  rength  or  power  to 
move  as  men  ufually  have,  or  thofe  of  his  own  fee. 

•ft ';■•& ^  fe  &•«  &  &  JX  &  £ •»••&  •£ r-§-$»$--$"«MS£»$» 

CHAP.    XXVII. 

Of  Identity   and  Diver fity. 

A  N  other  occafien  the  mind  takes'of  comparing," 

•*•        is  the  very  Being  of  Things ;  When  considering 

a  thing  as  exifting  at  any  certain  time,  or  place,  and 

M  2  com*, 
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comparing  it  with  itfelf  as  exifting  at. any  other  time, 
|Sfe.  it  forms  tbe  ideas  of  Identity  and  Diverfity. 
When  we  fee  any  thing  in  any  certain  time  and  place, 
we  are  fure,  it  is  that  very  thing ;  and  can  he  no 
other,  how  like  foever  it  may  be  in  all  other  refpecls. 

§.  2.  We  conceiving  it  impoffible,  that  two 
things  of  the  fame  kind  flhould  exift  together  in  the 
fame  place,  we  conclude  that  whatever  exifta  any 
where  at  the  fame  time,  excludes  all  of  the  fame 
Jtind,  and  is  there  itfelf  alone.  When  therefore  we 
demand  whether  any  thing  be  the  fame,  or  no,  it  refers 
always  to  fomcthing  that  exifted  fuch  a  time,  in  fuch 
a  place,  which  it  was  certain  at  that  inftant  was  the 
fame  with  itfelf,  and  no  other. 

$.  3.  We  have  ideas  of  three  forts  of  fubftances, 
tirft,  cj  God.  Secondly,  Finite  Intelligences.  Thirdly, 
Bodies.  Firft,  God  being  Eternal,  Unalterable,  and 
every  where,  conc-rning  his  Identity  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Secondly,  Finite  Spirits  having  had  their  de- 
terminate time  and  place  of  beginning  to  exift,  the. 
Relation  to  that  time  and  place  will  always  determine 
to  each  its  Identity,  as  long  as  it  exifts.  Thirdly, 
The  fame  will  hold  of  evew  particle  of  matter  to 
which  no  addition  or  fubtraftion  is  made.  Thefe  three 
exclude  not  one  another  out  of  the  fame  place,  yet  each 
ecdufc  thole  of  the,  fame  kind  out  of  the  fame  place. 
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$.  4,  The  Identity  and  Dive:  fry  of  Modet  and, 
Relaticns,  are  determined  after  the  fame  manner  that 
Subftances  are;  only  the  Adlions  of  Finite  Beings, 
as  Motion  and  Thought,  confiftjng  in  Succefilcn,  they 
cannot  exift  in  different  times  and  places  as  perma- 
nent Eeings  :  For  no  motion  or  thought  considered 
as  at  different  times  can  be  the  fame,  each  part  there- 
of having  a  different  beginning  of  Exiftence. 

$.  5.  From  when  it  i«-  plain,  that  Exiftence  Ufelf 
is  the  Prino'pium  Individuations ,  which  determines  a 
Being  to  a  particular  time  and  place,  incommunicable 
to  two  Beings  of  the  fame  kind.  Thus,  fuppofe  an 
Atom  exifting  in  a  determined  time,  and  place  ;  it  i$ 
evident  that  cotfidered  in  any  infant,  tt  it  the  fame  with 
tifelf,  and  will  be  fo,  as  long  as  its  exiftence  continues.* 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  two,  or  m.re,  or  any 
number  of  particles,  whilft  they  continue  together. 
The  Mafs  will  be  the  fame  however  jumbled :  Eut  if 
one  atom  be  taken  away,  iris  not  the  fame  mafs. 

§.  6.  In  Vegetables,  the  identity  depends  not  on 
the  fame  mafs,  and  is  not  applied  to  the  fame  thing. 
The  reafon  of  tri*  is  the  difference  between  an  ani- 
mate body,  and  mafs  of  matter  ;  This  being  only  the 
cohesion  of  particles  any  how  united ;  The  other, 
fuch  a  difpofition  2nd  organization  of  parts,  as  is  fit 
to  receive  and  diftributc  nouriihmenr,  fo  as  to  con- 
tinue 
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tlr.uc  and  frame  the  wood,  bark,  leaves,  Ifr.  (of  an 
Otf£,  for  inftancc)  in  which  confifts  the  vegetable  life. 
That  therefore  tX'hick  has  fuch  an  organization  of  ;  irfl 
partaking  of  er.e  common  life,  icutinues  to  be  the  fame 
Plant,  though  that  lift  be  communicated  to  new  ■ 
tides  of  matter  vitally  united  to  the  living  Plant. 

§.  7.  The  cafe  is  not  fo  much  different  in  Brutes, 
but  that  any  one  may  hence  fee  what  makes  an  Ani- 
mal, and  continues  it  ihe  fame. 

5-  8.  The  identity  of  the  fan:;  Man  likewife  cos- 
fib  m  a  participation  f  tie  fame  continued  lijc,  infuc- 
eeeding  panic  let  of  matter  vitally  united  to  the  fame 
srganized  body. 

§.  9.  To  underftand  Identity  aright,  we  muft  con- 
fider  what  Idea  the  word  it  is  appliei  to  flands  for. 
It  being  one  thing  to  be  the  fame  Subftance,  another 
the  fain e  Man,  and  a  third  the  fame  Per/on. 

§.  10.  An  Animal,  is  a  "living  organized  body  : 
And  the  fame  animal,  it  the  fame  continued  life  com- 
wunicaled  to  different  particles  cf  matter,  a;  they  hap- 
pen ft:  cff.vely  to  be  united  to  that  body,  and  our  notion 
of  Man,  is  but  of  a  particular  fort  of  Animal. 

§.  II.  Pcrfn  fiands  for  an  intelligent  being,  that 
rtafons  and  refuels,  and  can  cenfder  itfclf  the  Jame  thing 
in  different  times  end  places  ;  which  it  doth  by  that 
Confcicufr.fs  that  is  infeparable  from  thinking;    By 

this 
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this  every  one  is  to  Limf^If  jvhal  ,.',  uutfc- 

cvit  confitkring  whether  thai  Seff  ie  continued  In  ice 
f«me,  or  divers  fubftance.-.  In  this  coaffts  Pcrfcnal 
Identity t  or  the  famenefc  cf  a  ;;.*.:or,;-.l  be!:  g :  And 
f  jar  a;  thi>  csij^iouf Kefs  txlc:  :r  1  /:•  r.ny^Ji 

atli:n,  cr  thought  tjq  $ ar  reafh  itity  cf  that  pc(- 

fcn.  It  is  the  fame  Self  now,  it  was  then:  And  it  is 
Ly  the  fame  Self,  with  this  prefect  one,  that  nc.v  re- 
flects on  ir,  that  that  action  was  done. 

§.  12.     '  Eut  it  is  enquiied,  whether  if  ihe  fame 

*  fubftance,  which  thinks,  be  changed,  it  can  be  the 

*  fame  perfon  ;  cr  remaining  the  fame,  it  can  be  dif- 
'  ferent  peifcns  ?  I  anfwer,  that  cannot  be  rcfolved, 

*  but  by  thofe  who  know  what  kind  cf  fubftancvi 

*  they  are  that  do  think,  and  whether  the  ccrdeicuf- 
'  nefs  of  paft  actions  can  te  transferred  f;crn  one 
'  thinking  fubftance  to  another.     1  grant,  were  the 

*  fame  confeioufnefs  the  fame  individual  action,  it 

*  could  not :    But,   it  being  but  a  prcfent  reprefenta- 

*  tiun  cf  a  paft  action,  why  it  may  not  be  poflible, 

*  that  that  may  be  represented  to  the  mind  to  have 
«  been,  which  really  never  was,   will  be  hard  to  de- 

*  lermine. 

*  As  to  the  fecond  part  cf  the  queftion,  whether 

*  the  fame  immaterial  fubftance  remaining,  there  may 
<  be  two  diftio't  per  fens  ?   AH  thefe  who  hold  pr-- 

'  cxifl- 
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exigence,  are  evidently  of  this  mind,  fir.ee  they 
allow  the  foul  to  have  no  remaining  confeioufnefs  cf 
what  it  did  in  that  pre-exiftent  ftate,  either  wholly 
feparate  from  body,  or  informing  any  other  body  ; 
and  if  they  fhould  not,  it  is  plain,  experience" 
would  be  againft  them.  So  that  perfonal  identity 
reaching  no  farther  than  confeioufnefs  reaches,  a  pre- 
exiftent  fpiiit  not  having  continued  fo  many  ages  in 
a  ftate  of  filcnce,  muft  needs  make  different  perfons. 
$.  13.  '  And  thus  we  may  be  able,  without  any 
difficulty,  to  conceive  the  fame  perfon  at  the  rcfor- 
redlion,  though  in  a  body  not  exactly  in  make  or 
parts  the  fame  which  he  had  here,  the  fkme  confei- 
oufnefs going  along  with  the  foul  that  inhabits  ic. 
But  yet  the  foul  alone,  in  the  change  of  bodies, 
would  fcarce  to  any  one,  but  to  him  that  makes  the 
foul  the  mar.,  be  enough  to  make  the  fame  man' 
$.  14.  Self  is  that  confeious  thinking  thing,  what- 
ever fubftance  it  mattcis  not,  which  is  confeious  of 
pleafure  or  pain,  capable  of  happinefis  or  mifery  ; 
and  fo  is  concerned  for  itfelf,  as  far  asshatconfeiouf- 
rtefs  extends.  That  with  which  the  confeioufnefs  of 
this  prefent  thinking  thing,  can  join  itfelf,  makes  the 
fame  perfon,  and  is  one  felf  with  k ;  and  fo  attributes 
to  itfelf,  and  owns  all  the  adlions  of  that  thing,  as  its 
own,  as  ht  zz  that  confeioufnefs  reaches. 

II* 
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$.  I  J.  This  Perfcnal  Identity  is  the  object  of  re- 
Ward  and  Punifhment,  being  that  by  which  tvtry  cnfi 
is  concerned  for  himfelf.  1/  the  Cotofciotifnefi  went 
along  with  the  little  ringer,  when  that  was  cut  off,  it 
would  be  the  fame  felf  that  ivasjuft  before  concerned 
for  the  whole  body. 

\  16.  If  the  fame  Socrates,  waking  and  fleepingp 
did  not  partake  of  the  fame  confcioufntfs,  they  wouli 
not  be  the  fame  Perfon.  Sarates  waking,  could  not 
be  in  juflice  accountable  fo  what  Sccratss  fleeping 
did,  no  more  than  one  Iixin,  for  what  his  brother 
Txvin  did,  becaufe  their  cutfides  were  fo  like,  that 
Ihey  could  not  be  difiinguifhed. 

£.  17.  But  fuppofe  I  wholly  lofe  die  memory  of 
fome  parts  of  mv  life,  beyond  a  poffibility  cf  retriev- 
ing them,  fo  that  I  (halt  never  bt  confeious  of  them 
again  ;  am  I  not  i\:zfame  Pcrfcn  that  did  thofe  actions^, 
though  I  have  now  forgot  them  ?  I  anfwer,  that  we 
muft  here  lake  notice  what  the  word  /  is  applied  tor 
which  in  this  cafe  is  the  man  only  :  And  the  fame 
man  being  prefumed  to  be  the  fame  perfon,  I  is  ea^Iy 
here  fuppofed  to  ftand  alfo  for  the  fame  perfon.  Bu: 
if  it  be  poffible  for  the  fame  man,  to  have  difiinft 
incommunicable  confeioufnefs  ar  different  times,  it  is 
paft  doubt  the  fame  man  would  at  different  times, 
pslie  different  perfoUs.  Which  we  fee  is  the  fenfe  of 
N  mankind 
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mankind  in  ihc  folcmneft  declaration  of  their  opinion^ 
human  laws  not  punifhing  the  madman  for  the  fober 
man's  actions,  nor  the  fober  man  for  what  the  mad- 
man did  ;  thereby  making  them  two  pcrfons.  Thus 
ive  fay  in  Etigiijk,  fuch  a  one  is  net  him/elf,  or  is 
befides  hiififelf,  in  which  phrafes  it  is  infiauated,  tiUt 
Self  is  changtd,  and  the  Self. fame  Vetf.n  is  no  longer 
in  that  man. 

§.  18.  Eat  is  not  a  man  drunk  or  fober  the  fame 
Peifon  ?  Why  elfe  he  is  punifhed  for  the  fame  fart 
he  commits  when  drunk,  though  he  be  never  after- 
wards confeious  of  it?  Juft  as  much  the  fame  perform 
as  a  man  that  walks,  and  does  other  things  in  his 
fleep,  ii  the  f?.  me  perfon;.  and  is  as  anfwersble  for  any 
mifchief  he  fhall  do  in  it.  Human  laws  puniih  both 
with  a  juflice  fui table  to  their  way  of  knowledge : 
Eecaufe  in  thefc  cafes  they  cannot  diftinguifh  certainly 
what  is  real,  and  what  is  counterfeit  -y  and  fo  the  igno- 
rance in  drunkennefs  or  fleep  is  not  admitted  as  a 
plea.  For  though  punifhment  be  annexed  to  perfo- 
nality,  and  perfonality  to  confeioufnefs ;  and  the 
drunkard  perhaps  is  not  eenfeious  of  what  he  did; 
yet  human  judicatures  juftly  punifh  him,  becaufe  the 
fart  is  proved  againft  him  ;  but  want  of  confeioufnefs 
cannot  be  proved  for  him.  But  in  the  great  day 
wherein  the  Secrets  of  all  Hearts  fkall  be  laid  qetiy 

it 
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it  may  be  reafonable  to  think  no  one  ftiall  be  made 
to  anfwer  for  what  he  knows  nothing  of,  but  mall 
receive  his  doom,  his  6xvn  Cotifcience  accujing,  or  elfe 
excujitig  him. 

§.19.  '  I  am  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in 
'  treating  of  this  fubjecl,  made  fome  fuppofitions 
'  that  will  look  ftrange  to  fome  readers,  and  poffibly 
'  they  are  fo  in  themfelves :   But  yet,  I  think,  they 

*  are  fueh  as  are  pardonable  in  this  ignorance  we  are 
'  in  of  the  nature  of  that  thinking  thing  that  is  in 
'  us,  and  which  we  look  on  as  curfdva.  Taking, 
'  as  we  ordinarily  do  the  foul  of  a  man,  for  an  im- 
'  material  fubftance,  independent  from  matter,  and 

*  indifferent  alike  to  it  all,  there  can  from  the  nature 

*  of  things  be  no  abfurdity  at  all,  to  fuppofe  that  the 
'  fame  foul  may,  at  different  times,  be  united  to  dif- 
'  ferent  bodies,  and  with  them  make  up,  for  that 
'  time,  one  man  :   As  well  as  we  fuppofe  a  part  of  3 

*  fheep's  body  yefterday,  mould  be  a  part  of  a  man's 
1  body  to  morrow,  and  in  that  union  make  a  vital  part 

*  of  Melibocui  himfelf,  as  well  as  it  did  of  his  ram.* 
§.  20.     To  conclude,  whatever  fubftance  begins  to 

exift,  it  muft  during  its  exiftencebe  the  fame  ;  What- 
ever compofitions  of  fubfbnces  begin  to  exift,  during 
his  union  of  thofe  fubftances,  the  concrete  muft  be 
Cke  fame,  Whatfoever  mode  begins  to  exift,  during 
N  2  its 
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its  exiitcnae  i:  is,  the  fame  :  And  fo  if  the  compofuioa 
be  of  diftin/l  fubftance*,  and  different  modes,  the 
fame  rale  holds.  Whence  't  appear;  t)  at  the  difficulty 
or  obfeurity  that  has  bei  a  about  this  matter,  rather 
arifes  from  names  ill  t/ftd,  than  from  any  ebfeurity  in 
the  rii''ngt  themfelves.  For  whatever  makes  the  fpe- 
cWck  Idea,  to  which  the  name  is  applied,  if  that  Idea 
fce  fteadily  kept  to,  the  diftinflion  of  any  thing  into 
the  fame,  and  divers,  will  eafily  be  conceived,  and 
{here  can  arife  no  doubt  concerning  it. 

.A.,S*>    ««,,.«*».  jlt-lb.  vi  .*'#  -A.  v»  .w    »J»  .«!».  »'»..«'«..SS  .j?'..**.. «*»..!?». 
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CHAP.     XXVIII. 

O/  c/A«r  Relations, 

S.  i. 

ALL  fimplc  jfcfou,  wherein  are  parts  or  degrees^ 
**•  ■*■  afford  an  occafion  of  comparing  the  fubjedls 
ivherein  they  are  to  one  another  in  refpeft  of  thofc 
Simple  Ideas.  As  Whiter,  Sweeter,  More,  Left,  &c. 
thefe  depending  on  the  equality  and  excefs  of  the 
fame  fimple  ldea,%'m  fevcral  fubjeds  may  be  called, 
Troperticnal  Relations. 

§.  2.  Another  occafion  of  comparing  things  is  ta- 
ken from  the  circumftances  of  their  origine,  as  Father, 
fa3  $r  other  >  be  >  thefe  may  be  called  Natural  Relaticnt. 
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§.  3.  Sometimes  the  foundation  of  ccnfidering 
things,  is  fome  aft  whereby  any  one  comes  by  a  mo- 
ral right  power,  or  obligation  to  do  fomething  :  Such 
are  General,  Captain,  Burgher ;  thefe  are  inftituteJ* 
and  Voluntary  Relations,  and  may  be  distinguished 
f:om  the  Natural,  in  that  they  arc  aheraLle  and  fe- 
par^ble  from  the  perfons  to  whom  they  fometimes  be- 
longed, though  neither  of  the  fubftancts  fo  related  be 
dcftroyed.  But  natural  relations  are  not  alterable,  but 
are  as  lafting  as  their  fubjefts. 

§.  4.  Another  relation  i»  the  conformity  or  difa- 
greement  of  mens  voluntary  actions  to  a  rule  to  which 
they  are  referred,  and  by  which  they  are  judged  of: 
Thefe  may  be  called  Moral  Relations.  It  is  this  con- 
formity or  difagreement  of  our  actions  to  fome  law 
(whereby  good  or  evil  is  drawn  on  us  from  the  will 
and  poA'er  of  the  law  maker,  and  is  what  we  callive- 
ward  or  Puni/hment)  that  »enucrs  our  actions  morally 
good,  or  evil. 

§.  r.  Qf  thefe  moral  Rules  or  Laws,  there  feem 
to  be  thiee  forts  with  their  different  enforcements. 
Fir/},  the  Divine  Law.  Secondly,  Civil  Law  Third- 
ly, The  Law  of  Opinion  or  Reputation.  By  their  re- 
gion to  the  firft,  our  actions  are  either  Sins  or  Z>«- 
Uts :  To  the  fecond,  Criminal  or  hnocsnt :  To  the 
third ,  Virtual  or  Vic::. 
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§.  6,  \fi,  By  the  Divine  Law,  I  mean  that  law 
which  God  has  fet  to  the  actions  of  men,  whether 
promulgated  to  them  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  the 
voice  of  Kevelation.  That  God  has  given  a  taw  to 
mankind,  feems  undeniable,  fince  he  has,  Firft,  A 
right  to  do  it,  we  are  his  creatures.  Secondly,  Good- 
nefs  and  wifdem  to  direct  our  actions  to  what  is  heft. 
Thirdly,  Power  to  enforce  it  by  reward,  and  punish- 
ment of  infinite  weight  and  duration.  This  is  the 
only  true  touchftone  of  moral  rectitude,  and  by  which 
men  juc'ge  of  the  moft  confiderable  moral  good  or 
evil  of  their  actions :  that  is,  whether  as  duties  or 
fins  they  are  like  to  procure  them  happinefs  or  mifcry 
from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 

§.  7.  zdly,  The  Civil  Law,  is  the  rule  fet  by  the 
Commonwealth,  to  the  actions  of  thefe  that  belong 
to  it.  This  law  no  body  over-looks ;  the  rewards 
ahd  punifhments  being  ready  at  hand  to  enforce  it, 
extending  to  the  protecting  or  taking  away  0f  life, 
liberty,  and  eftate  of  thofe  who  obferve  or  difobey  it, 
§.  8.  idly,  The  law  of  Opinion  or  Reputation. 
Virtue  and  Vice  are  names  fuppofed  every  where,  to 
ftand  for  actions  in  iheir  own  nature,  Right  and 
Wrong.  As  far  as  tbey  are  really  fo  applied,  they 
ft»  far  are  coincident  with  the  divine  law.  But  it  is 
vifible  that  thefe  names  in  the  particular  inftances  of 

their 
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•heir  application,  through  the  feveral  nations  and  fo-- 
eieties  of  men,  are  conflantly  attributed  only  to  fuck 
actions  as,  in  each  country  and  focietj',  are  in  repu- 
tation or  difcredit.  So  that  the  meafure  of  what  is 
every  where  called  and  efteemed  virtue  and  vice,  is 
the  approbation  or  diflike,  praife  or  blame,  which  by 
a  tacit  confent  eftablifhes  itfelf  in  the  focieties  and 
tribes  of  men  in  the  world  ;  whereby  feveral  ail  ions 
come  to  find  credit  or  drfgrace  amongft  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment,  maxims,  or  fafhionsof  the  place. 

$.  9.  That  this  is  fo,  appears  hence :  That  though 
that  pafles  for  Virtue  in  one  place,  which  is  elfewhere 
accounted  Vice  ;  yet  every  where  Virfat  arid  Prafft, 
Vice  and  Blamt  go  together ;  Virtue  is  every  where 
that  which  is  thought  praife-worfhy :  And  nothing 
elfc  but  that  which  has  the  allowance  of  public  eftceov 
is  called  J'itiue.  Thefe  have  fo  clofe  an  alliance,  that 
they  are  often  called  by  the  fame  name. 

§.  10.  It  is  true,  Virtue  and  Vice  do  ia  a  great 
meafure  every  where  correfpond  with  the  unchange- 
able Rule  of  Kight  and  Wrong,  which  the  laws  cf 
God  have  eftabliftedj  becaufe  the  obfervation  of 
thefe  laws  vifibly  fecures  and  advances  the  general 
good  of  mankind,  and  the  neglecl  of  them  breeds 
mifchicf  and  cenfufion  :   And  therefore  mea,  without 

rerrouno* 
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renouncing  all  fenfe  and  ruafon,  and  their  own  i 
reft,  could  not  generally  miilakc  in  placing  their  co.r.- 
mendation  and  blame  on  that  fide  that  deferred  it  not. 
They  who  think  net  commendation  and  difgrace  de- 
ficient motives  to  engage  men  to  accommodate  tkem- 
ftlvcs  to  the  opinions  and  rules  of  thofc  with  whom 
they  cacverfe,  fecm  little  fkilled  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind.  The  greater!  part  whereof  govern  them- 
felves  chiefly  by  this  law  of  Eijhion. 

The  penalties  that  attend  the  breach  of  God's  law; 
are  fcUorn  fcrbufly  reflefled  on,  and  thpfe  that  do 
reflect,  on  them,  entertain  thoughts  of  future  recon- 
ciliation. And  for  the  punifhment  due  from  the 
laws  of  the  comment  ealih,  men  flatter  themiefoel 
with  the  hopes  of  impunity  :  Bui  no  man  efcapes  ce:i- 
fure  and  diflike  who  ofitnds  again  ft  fafnion  ;  nor  is 
there  one  of  ten  tiioufand  ft  ill  and  inf.nfible  enough, 
to  tear  up  under  the  conilaht  diflike  and  condemna- 
tion of  his  own  club. 

§.  II.  Morality  then  is  nothing  but  a  relation  tc 
t'r.efe  laws  or  rules  ;  and  tbefe  rules  being  nothing  but 
a  collection  of  feveral  fimple  idsas,  the  conformity 
thereto  is  but  fo  ordering  the  action,  that  the  fimple 
ideas,  belonging  to  it,  may  correfpond  to  thofe  which 
the  law  requires.  By  which  we  fee  how  moral  being.*, 
and  notions  sre  founded  on,  and  terminated  ia  the 

fimple 
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fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  and  refiedion.  For  example, 
let  us  conf.der  the  complex  idea  fignified  by  the  word 
Murder.  Firft  from  reflection,  we  have  the  ideas  of 
[filling,  Confidering,  Turpofing  Malice,  &c.  Alfo  of 
Life,  Perception,  and  Self-Motion.  Secondly  from 
Scnfation,  we  have  the  ideas  of  man,  and  of  fome 
adion  whereby  we  put  an  end  to  that  perception  and 
motion  in  the  man,  all  which  fimple  ideas  are  compre- 
hended in  the  wo:d  Murder* 

This  collection  of  fimple  ideas  being  found  to  agree 
or  difagree  with  the  efteem  of  the  country  I  have 
been  bred  in,  and  to  be  held  worthy  of  praife  or 
blame,  I  call  the  adion  Virtuous  or  Vicious.  If  I  have 
the  will  of  a  Supreme  Invifible  Law  maker  for  my 
rule,  then,  as  I  fuppofe  the  adion  commanded  or  for- 
bidden by  God,  1  call  it  Good  or  Evil,  Sin  01  Duty  : 
If  I  compare  it  with  the  Civil  Law  of  my  Country, 
1  call  it  Lawful  or  Unlawful,  a  Crime  or  no  Crime. 

§.  12.  Moral  adions  may  be  confideied  two 
ways* 

Firft,  As  they  are  in  themfelves  a  colledion  of 
fimple  ideas,  in  which  fenfe  they  are  pofitive  abfolute 
ideas.  Secondly,  As  Good  or  Bad,  or  Indifferent :  In 
this  refped  they  are  Relative,  it  being  their  confor- 
mity or  dif?greement  with  fome  rule  that  makes  them 
be  fo,  We  ought  carefully  to  difllnguiCh  between 
O  the 
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rcfcttBCC  it  ha? 
to  a  rule :   Both  which  are  commonly  comprehended' 
under  one  name,  which  often  occafioas  confufion. 
>'--.     1  '■-"■ 

i-   13.      1  vhat  is  his, 

without  :  Stealing  :   Eut 

1 ••'-■:  '   r  :  heir.g  c:~mcrly  underftood  to    0'  ■'■]'  aHb 
the  mori". 

demn  irhateva    1  .  ac- 

1. ...,   Bfagieeing  .     Je  of  Rij 

the  p:JY2te  tskjrg  i  d  to 

t  -:   --•     :-  dcir.r  ~::'c::'~f,    thcugh  it  Le  properijrdc- 
r. ;~  a   rr.ixti 

t  law  of  God,  it  is 
no  fin  o:  :  nc  Stealing  or- 

ir.  intimation  with  ir. 

$.  14-  It  -.rould  be  infinite  to  go  over  all  forts  of 
Relation* ;  I  hate  I  .-re  nc aliened  fome  of  the  moft 
conf.zt--L.r.  ad  faco  as  may  fare  to  let  us  fee  from 

■  t  get  our  iduu  of  RdationSj  an  ' 
Aey  are  founded. 
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C  H  A  P.     XXIX. 
Of  clear,  obfcure,  diftinft,  and  confufed  ideas. 

\.  1. 

HAving  fhown  the  original  of  our  ideas,  and 
taken  a  view  of  their  feveral  forts :  I  fhall 
offer  fome  few  other  confiderationf  concerning  them. 
The  firft  is,  that  fome  are  char,  others  obfcure  :  Some. 
iifiinEl,  and  others  confuted. 

\.  2.  Our  fimple  ideas  are  clear,  when  they  are 
fuch  as  the  objects  themfelves  from  whence  they  were 
taken,  did  in  a  well-ordered  fenfation  or  perception, 
prefent  them.  Whilft  the  memory  retains  them  thus, 
and  can  produce  them  fo  to  the  mind  when  it  has  oc- 
cafion  to  confider  them,  they  are  clear  idtai.  Our 
complex  ideas  are  clear  when  the  ideas  that  go  to  their 
compofition  are  clear  :  And  the  number  and  order  of 
thofe  fimple  ideas,  that  are  their  ingredients,  is  deter- 
minate and  eertain. 

§.  3.  The  caufe  of  Obfcurity  in  fimple  ideas  feems 
to  be  either  dull  organs,  or  flight  impreffions  made 
by  the  objects,  or  a  weaknefs  in  the  memory,  not 
able  to  retain  them  as  received, 

O  z  §.  4. 
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§.   4.     A  HftinSt  idea  is  tint  wherein  the  mind  p 
s  a  difference  from  all  other  :   And  a  cmfufcJ,  i 
fuofo  is  not  fumcicntly  diftinguiiL^ble  from 

another  from  which  it  cught  to  be  different.  Obfcut 
rity  ;  to  clearnefs,  confufion  to  diftin&oefs. 

§.  5.  I  nis  confufion  incident  to  ideas,  is  only  in 
rcferer.'-  to  their  names.  For  every  idea  a  man  has 
heir.  what  it  is,  and  diftincl:  from  all  other 

idtai  but  itfclf,  that  which  makes  it  confufed  is,  when 
.>  is  fuch  that  it  may  as  well  be  called  by  another 
name  as  that  which  it  is  exprefTed  by,  the  difference 
which  keeps  the  things  diftincl,  and  makes  fome  of 
then  to  belong  rathei  to  the  one,  and  fome  of  them 
to  the  other  of  thofe  names  being  left  out ;  and  fo  the 
diftinclion  which  was  intended  to  be  kept  up  by  thefe 
jfliffereni  names  is  quite  loft. 

Confufion  is  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  following  de- 
ficits. Ti'Ji,  When  any  complex  idea  (for  it  is  c:m- 
plex  idiot  that  are  moft  liable  to  confufon)  is  made 
Up  of  to  fmall  a  number  of  fimple  ideas,  and  fuel) 
as  are  common  to  other  things:  Whereby  the  differ- 
ences that  make  it  deferve  a  different  name,  are  left 
out.  Thus  an  mea  of  a  Leopard  being  conceived  only 
as  a  fpotted  be*  ft,  is  cenfufed  ;  it  not  being  thereby 
ffiffiofentiy  diftinguifhed  from  a  Panther,  and  other 
forts  of  bdafts  that  are  fpotted.     Where  the  ideas  for 

which 
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wiichue  ufe  different  terms,  have  not  a  difference 
anf.vcrable  to  their  di.lincl  names,  and  fo  cannot  be 
diftinguiibed  by  them,  there  it  is  that  they  are  truly 
eon  fu  fed. 

§.  7.  Secondly.  When  the  ideas  are  fo  jumbled 
together  in  the  complex  one,  that  it  is  net  eafily  dif- 
cernible,  whether  it  more  belongs  to  the  name  given 
it,  than  to  any  other.  We  may  conceive  this  confu- 
fion  by  a  fort  of  pictures  ufually  fljetvn,  wherein  the 
colours  mark  out  very  odd  and  unufual  figures,  and 
have  no  difcernible  order  in  their  poftion.  This, 
when  faid  to  be  the  picture  of  a  Man  or  Carfar,  wc 
reckon  confufed,  becaufe  it  is  not  difcernible  in  that 
flate,  to  belong  more  to  the  name  Man  or  Csfar, 
than  to  the  name  Babccn  or  Pompcy.  Eut  when  a 
Cylindrical  mirror  rightly  placed,  hath  reduced  thofe 
irregular  lines  en  the  table,  into  their  due  order  and 
proportion,  than  the  eye  prefently  fees  that  it  is  a 
Man  or  Cafar  ;  that  is,  that  it  belongs  to  thofe  names, 
and  is  fufficie^tly  diftinguifbable  f/cm  a  Baboon  or 
Pompey ;  that  is,  from  the  ideas  iignified  by  thofe 
names. 

§.  8.  Thirdly,  When  any  one  of  our  ideas  fignined 
fey  a  name  is  uncertain  and  undetermined.  Thus  h* 
that  puts  in,  or  leaves  out  an  idea  cut  of  his  complex 
e;ie  of  Ch&rck  or  Idclatcry,  every  time  that  he  thinks 

cf 
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of  cither,  and  holds  not  fteady  to  any  one  procifc 

combination  of  ideas,  that  makes  it  up,  is  faid  to 
f  ave  a  confufed  id:a  of  Church  or  Idolatcry.  Confu- 
fion  always  concerns  two  ideas,  and  thofe  mofr, 
which  moft  approach  one  another.  To  avoid  con- 
fuiion  therefore  wc  ought  to  examine  what  other  it 
is  in  danger  to  be  confounded  with,  or  which  it  can- 
not eafily  be  fcparated  from  ;  and  that  will  be  found 
an  idea,  belonging  to  another  name,  and  fo  mould  be 
a  different  thing,  from  which  yet  it  is  not  fufficiently 
difUndf ,  and  fo  keeps  not  that  difference  from  that 
ether  idea  which  the  different  name  imports. 

§.9.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  our  complex  ideas 
may  be  very  clear  and  diftincf  in  one  part,  and  very 
obfeure  and  confufed  in  another.  Thus  in  Chili  a* 
drum,  or  Body  of  a  Thoufand  Hides,  the  idea  of  the 
figure  may  be  confufed,  though  that  of  the  number 
be  very  diftindt :  We  can  difcourfc  and  demonftrate 
concerning  that  part  of  this  complex  idea  which  de- 
pends on  the  number  Thoufand  ;  though  it  is  plain 
we  have  no  precife  idea  of  its  figure,  fo  as  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  by  that  from  one  that  has  but  Nine  Hundred 
Ninety- nine  fides.  The  not  obferving  this,  caufes  no 
fmall  error  in  mens  thoughts,  and  confufion  in  their 
difcourfes. 

C  II  A  P. 
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CHAP.     XXX. 
O/*  Rffl/  and  Vantdjiical  Ideas. 
J.    1. 
y^V  U  R  r^;  in  reference  to  things  from  whence 
^^  they  arc  taken,  or  which  they  may  be  fuppofed 
to  reprefent,  come  under  a  Threefold  di  function,  and 
are,  Firft,  either  Real  or  Funtcftical.    Secondly,  Ade- 
]*att  or  Inadequate.     Thirdly,   True  or  Falfe. 

By  real  ideas  I  mean  fuch  as  have  a  foundation  in 
nature,  fuch  as  have  a  conformity  with  the  real  being 
and  exiftence  of  things,  or  with  their  Archetypes. 

Fantafiical  are  fuch  as  have  no  foundation  in  na- 
ture, nor  any  conformity  with  that  reality  of  being, 
to  which  th:y  are  referred  as  to  their  Archetypes. 

$.  2.  By  examining  the  feveral  forts  of  ideas  we 
fhall  find,  that  Firft,  our  Jimple  ideas  are  all  real;  not 
that  they  are  images  or  reprefentations  of  what  docs 
exift,  but  as  they  are  the  certain  effects  of  powers  ia 
things  without  us,  ordained  by  our  Maker,  to  produce 
in  us  fuch  fenfations :  They  are  real  idtas  in  us, 
whereby  we  diftinguifh  the  qualities  that  are  really  ia 
things  themfelvcs.  Their  reality  lies  in  the  fteady 
correfponder.ee  they  have  with  the  diftinct  conftitu- 
tions  of  real  beings.    But  whether  they  anfwer  to  thofe 

con- 
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eonftltutions  as  to  Caufes  or  Patterns,  it  matters  not ; 
it  fuffices  that  they  arc  conftantly  produced  by  them. 

$.  3.  Cc/tq!:x  idias  being  arbitrary  combinations 
of  Jt,;iph  ideas  put  together,  and  united  under  one 
general  name,  in  forming  of  which  the  mind  ufes  its 
lil  :r!y  ;  we  muft  enquire  which  of  thefe  are  real,  and 
which  imaginary  combinations,  andtoihis  1  fay,  that, 

§.  4.  Fir/?,  N^ixed  n-.cucs  and  relation^,  having  no 
other  reality  than  what  they  have  in  the  minds  of 
men;  nothing  elfe  is  required  to  make  them  real, 
but  a  pofiilility  of  exiting  conformable  to  them. 
Thefe  ideas  btii:g  thencfeives  Archetypes,  cannot  differ 
from  the.ii  Archetypes,  and  fo  cannot  be  chimerical ; 
unlefs  any  one  will  jumble  together  in  them  incon- 
fillent  it!szs.  Thofe  indeed  that  have  names  afligned 
them  in  any  I^r.eujge,  muft  have  a  conformity  to  the 
ordinary  fignification  of  the  name  that  is  given  them, 
that  they  may  not  be  thought  fantaftical. 

§.  5.  Secondly,  Our  cemplex  ideas  of  Subfiances 
being  made,  in  reference  to  things  exiifting  without 
us,  whofe  reprefentations  they  are  thought,  are  no 
farther  real,  than  as  they  are  fuch  combinations  of 
/imple  ideas,  as  are  really  united,  andco-exifl.  in  things 
without  us.  Thofe  are  fantaftical  which  are  mads 
up  of  fevers!  ideas,  that  never  were  found  i.nited,  as 
Ctntaur,  &c. 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     XXXI. 

0/  Ideas  Adequate  or  Inadequate. 

REAL  /^a/  are  either  Adequate  or  Inadequate  \ 
Fir/t,  Adequate,  which  perfectly  reprefent  thofe 
Archetypes  which  the  mind  fuppofes  them  taken  front* 
and  which  it  makes  them  to  ftand  for.  Secondly,  In- 
adequate, which  are  fuch  as  do  but  partially  or  incoai- 
pleatly  reprefent  thofe  Archetypes  to  which  they  are 
referred  ;  Whence  it  appears^ 

§.  2.  Firft,  That  all  our  Jimple  ideas  are  Adequate  1 
for  they  being  but  the  effecls  of  certain  powers  in 
things  fitted  and  ordained  by  God,  to  produce  fuch 
fenfations  in  us,  they  cannot  but  be  Correfpondenl 
and  adequate  to  fuch  powers,  and  we  arc  fure  they 
3gree  to  the  reality  of  things. 

§,  3.  Sceondly,  Our  complex  ideas  of  modes  being 
voluntary  collections  of  Jimple  ideas,  which  the  mind 
puts  together  without  reference  to  any  real  Arche* 
tyf  es,  cannot  but  be  Adequate  ideas.  They  are  re- 
ferred to  no  other  pattern,  nor  made  by  any  original 
but  the  good  liking  and  will  of  him  that  makes  the 
combination-  If  indeed  one  would  confirm  his  ideatg 
X  to 
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to  tbofe  which  arc  formed  by  another  perfon,  they 
may  be  wrong  cr  Inadequate,  lecaufe  they  agree  nor- 
to  that  which  the  mind  defigns  to  be  their  archetype 
and  pattern.  In  which  refpeft  only,  any  ideas  of 
modes  can  be  wrong,  imperfect,  or  inadequate. 

§.  4.  Thirdly,  Our  ideas  of  Subjiance:  have  in  the 
mind  a  double  reference  :  Firft,  They  are  fometimer 
referred  to  a  fuppofed  real  e /fence,  of  each  fpecies  of 
things.  Secondly,  They  are  deigned  for  rcprefenta- 
tions  in  the  mind  of  things  that  do  exift,  by  ideas 
difcoverable  in  them  :  In  both  which  rcfpecls  they 
are  Inadequate. 

Fiiji,  If  the  names  of  Subftances  ftand  for  things,. 
as  fuppofed  to  have  certain  real  effences,  whereby 
they  are  of  this  or  that  fpecies,  (of  which  real  ef- 
fences men  are  wholly  ignorant  and  know  nothing)  it 
plainly  follows  that  the  ideas  they  have  in  their  minds, 
Joeing  referred  to  real  effences,  as  Archetypes  which 
are  ur.-known,  they  muft  be  fo  far  from  being  Ade- 
quate, that  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  any  repre- 
sentation of  them  at  all.  Our  complex  ideas  of  Sub- 
dances  are,  as  have  been  Crown,  nothing  but  certain 
collections  of  firnple  ideas  that  have  been  obferved,  or 
fuppofed  conflantly  to  exift  together.  But  fuch  a 
complex  idea  cannot  be  the  real  erTence  of  any  Sub-- 
■foflcc 1    Ear  then  the  properties  we  difcoYer  in  if 

woul<f- 
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Would  Le  deducible  from  it,  and  their  neccffury  con- 
nexion with  it  be  kno.vn,  as  all  the  properties  of  a 
■Triangle  depend  on,  and  are  deduciHe  from  the  com- 
plex idea  of  Three  Line;  including  a  jpace :  But  it  is 
certain  that  iu  our  complex  id:as  of  Subftances,  are 
•not  contained  fuch  ideas  on  which  all  the  other  quali- 
ties that  are  to  be  found  in  them  depend. 

$.  j.  Secondly,  Thofe  that  take  their  ideas  of  SGb- 
■ftances  from  their  -fenfible  qualities,  cannot  form  A- 
dequate  ideas  of  then  :  Becaufe  their  qualities  and 
powers  are  fo  various,  that  no  man's  complex  ide* 
can  contain  them  aU.  Rloft  of  our  fimple  ideas., 
whereof  our  complex  ones  of  Subftances  do  confift, 
are  powers  which  being  relations  to  other  Subftances  ; 
we  cannot  be  fure  we  know  all  the  powers,  till  we 
have  tried  wjiat  changes  they  are  fitted  to  give  and 
receive  from  other  Subftances,  in  their  fcvcral  ways 
of  application  :  Which  being  not  poflible  to  be  tried 
upon  one  body,  much  lefs  upon  all,  it  is  impofEble 
we  flaould  have  Adequate  ideas  of  any  Subftance* 
.made  of  a  colh&ion  of  all  iu  properties. 


?  ?  e  a  a  iu 
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CHAP.    XXXII. 
O/  2>a#  <w<J  F4re  Ideas. 

|.  I. 

#*-p\RuTH  and  Fal/hood  in  propriety  of  fpeech  be- 
*  long  only  to  propofitions ;  and  when  ideas  are 
termed  True  or  Falfe,  there  is  fome  fecrct  or  tacit  pro- 
position, which  is  the  foundation  of  that  denomina.- 
lion.  Our  ideat  being  nothing  but  Appearances  or 
Perceptions  in  the  mind,  can  in  ftriftnefs  of  fpeech  no 
more  be  faid  to  be  true  or  falfe,  than  fingle  names  of 
things  cam  be  faid  to  be  true  or  falfe.  The  idea  of 
Centaur  has  no  more  fallhood  in  it,  when  it  appears 
In  our  minds,  than  the  name  Centaur  when  it  is  pro- 
nounced or  writ  on  paper.  For  truth  or  falfhopd  ly- 
ing always  in  fome  affirmation  or  negation,  our  idea; 
are  not  capable,  any  of  them,  of  being  falfe,  till  the 
anind  paffes  fome  judgment  on  them ;  that  is,  affirms 
or  denies  fomething  of  them.  la  a  metaphyfical  fenfe 
they  may  be  faid  to  be  true,  that  is,  to  be  really  fuch 
as  they  exift  ;  though  in  things  called  true,  even  in 
that  fenfe,  there  is  perhaps  a  fecret  reference  to  our 
iaeas,  looked  upon  as  the  Standards  of  that  truth; 
g-hich  amounts  to  a  mental propojithn. 
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§.  2.  When  the  mini  refers  any  of  its  &&•»  to  any 
thing  extraneous  to  it,  they  are  then  capable  of  being 
true  cr  faffe :  Eecaufe  in  fuch  a  reference  the  mind 
Makes  a  tacit  fuppofhion  of  their  conformity  to  that 
thing ;  which  fuppefrtion,  as  it  is  true  or  falfc,  fo  the 
ideas  thcmfelves  come  to  be  denominated.  This  hap- 
pens in  thefe  cafes :  Firfl,  When  the  mini  fuppofes  its 
idea,  conformable  to  that  in  other  wens  minds  ;  called  by 
the  fame  name,  fuch  as  that  of  Jufice,  Virtue,  &c. 

Secondly,  When  the  mind  fuppofes  any  idea  con- 
formable to  fome  real  exigence.  Tims  that  of  Alan  is 
t.rue,  that  of  Centaur  falfe,  the  one  having  a  con- 
formity to  what  has  really  t-xiiled  ;  the  other  not. 
Thirdly,  When  the  mind  rtfers  any  of  its  ideas,  to 
that  real  confutation,  and  effenca  of  any  thing  where- 
on all  i:s  properties  depend  :  And  thus  the  greateft 
part,  if  not  all  our  ideas  cf  Suhjiance;,  are  falfe. 

§,  3,  As  to  the  Fiijf,  IViien  tot  judge  of  cur  idcat 
by  their  conformity  to  thefe  of  other  men,  they  may  be 
any  of  them  falje.  Eat  fimple  ideas  are  haft  liable  to 
befo  mijiaken  \  we  ieldoui  mifbke  Green  for  Blue,  or 
Hitter  for  Szveet ;  much  leis  do  we  confound  the 
names  Lelongisg  to  different  fenfes  and  call  a  Colour 
by  the  name  of  a  Tafie.  Complex  ideas  are  much 
tr^re  liable  to  falfehcod  in  this  particular  :  And  thofe  of 
Nixed  M'dts   rr,:re  thou  Subfianqts,     Eecaufe  in  Sub- 

fiances 
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...s  their  fenfille  qualites  fcrve  for  the  mofl  parr 
to  dift'mguifh  thesi  clearly:  But  in  Mixed  Mode 
we  are  more  uncertain,  and  we  may  cali  that  j-'Jlice, 
•which  ought  to  be  called  by  another  name.  Thfi  re** 
fra  rf  tlus  is,  that  the  abftrad  ideas  of  Mixed  Modes, 
being  mens  voluntary  combinations  of  fuch  a  precifo 
collection  of  fimple  ideas,  we  have  nothing  elfe  to  re- 
fer our  ideas  of  Mixed  Modes  as  ftandards  to  ;  but 
the  ideas  of  thofe  who  are  thought  to  ufe  names  In 
their  proper  fignifications  :  And  to  as  our  ideas  con- 
form or  differ  from  them,  they  pafs  for  true  or  falfe. 
§»  4,  As  to  the  Second,  WIuti  iv:  refer  cur  ideas  tQ 
(he  real  tteifience  of  things  none  can  be  termed  falfe# 
but  our  complex  ideas  of  Subftances. 

§.  5.  For  our  fiaple  ideas  being  nothing  but  per- 
ceptions in  us  anfwerabie  to  certain  powers  in  ex- 
ternal ohjccls,  their  truth  confifts  iu  nothing  but  fuch 
appearances,  as  are  produced  in  us  fuitable  to  thofe 
powers  :  Neither  do  they  become  liable  to  the  impu- 
tation of  falfhood,  whether  we  judge  thefe  ideas  to  be 
Jo  the  things  themfdves,  or  no.  For  God  having  fet 
them  as  marks  of  diftinguifhing  things,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  difcern  one  thing  from  another,  and  there- 
fey  cbufc  them  as  we  have  occafion  ;  it  alters  not  thy 
nature  of  our  fimple  ideas,  whether  we  think  the  idee 
•i  Bi*e  (for  inftance)  to  be  in  the  Violet  itfclf,  or  in 
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the  mind  only  :  And  it  is  equally  from  that  appear- 
ance to  be  denominated  Blue,  whether  it  be  that  real 
colour,  or  only  a  peculiar  texture  in  it,  that  caufes  is 
ns  that  idea :  Since  the  name  Bhie  notes  properly 
nothing  hut  that  mark  of  dift'helion,  that  is  in  a  Vio- 
let, difcernibly  only  by  our  eyes,  whatever  it  cor.  fits  in. 

Neither  would  our  fimple  ideas  be  fafft,  if  by  the 
different  ftruclure  of  our  organs  it  were  fo  ordeteJ 
that  the  Jams  cbjcEl  Jliculd produce  infeveral  mem  teiriek 
different  ideas.  For  this  could  never  Le  known  flnce 
objects  would"  operate  conftar.tfy  after  the  fame  man- 
ner. It  is  moll  probable  neverthe'efs,  that  the  td&a* 
produced  by  the  fame  objects  in  different  mens  minds, 
are  very  near  and  undifcernibly  like.  Names  of  fimple/" 
ideas  may  be  mifapplied,  as  a  man  ignorant  in  the 
ItngHJh  tongue  may  call  Turpi:,  Scarlet ';  But  this 
makes  no  falftiood  in  the  ideas. 

$.  6.  Complex  ideas  t,f  modes  cannot  be  falfe  in  re- 
ference to  the  ejjtr.ee  of  any  thing  really  exifiing ;  be- 
caufe  they  have  no  reference  to  any  pattern  exifiing, 
er  made  by  nature. 

§.  7.     Our  complex  ideas  of  Suhjlances,  being  all  r;- 

ferred  to  patterns   in  things  themfehes ,   may  be  falft, 

They  are  fo,  "Eirft,  When  looked  upon  as  reprcfenta- 

trions  of  the  unknown  effencss  of  things.     Secondly, 

When  they  put  together  Jimplc  idea;  which,  La  the  real 

exifteaeer 
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exiftence  of  things,  have  no  union  :  As  in  Cir.tew. 
thirdly,  When  from  any  collection  of  fimplc  idea/, 
that  do  always  exift  together,  there  is  feparated  by  a 
direct  negation  any  one  fimple  ideat  which  is  con- 
fla-ntly  joined  with  them.  Thus,  if  frcm  cxier.fiony 
folidit}-,  rixednefs,  mnlie al  ileneG,  fufibility,  &c.  we 
remove  the  colour  obfcrved  in  Gold.  If  th.is  idea  le 
only  left  out  of  the  complex  one  cf  Geld,  it  il  to  la 
looked  on  as  an  inadequate  and  imperfect,  rather 
than  a  falfe  one  :  Since,  though  it  contains  not  all  the 
f.mple  idczty  that  are  united  in  nature:  Yet  it  puts 
none  together,  but  what  do  really  cxift  together. 

§.  8.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  our  ideas  as 
they  are  confidered  by  the  mind,  either  in  reference  to* 
the  proper  signification  of  their  names,  or  in  re- 
ference to  the  reality  of  things,  may  more  properly 
be  called  Right  or  ll'rcng  ideat,  according  as  they  a- 
gree  or  difagree  to  ihofi  patterts  to  which  the}'  are 
referred.  The  ideat  th.t  are  in  mens  minds  fimply 
confidered,  cannot  he  wrong,  tinlefs  complex  ideat, 
wherein  inconfiflent  prins  are  jumbled  together.  All 
other  ideas  are  in  ihemfclves  right,  aud  the  know- 
ledge about  them  right,  rind  true  knowledge.  But 
when  we  come  to  refer  them  to  any  patterns,  or  ar- 
chetypes, then  they  ere  c:.pal!e  of  being  wrong,  -s 
far  as  they  difsgr"  writfa  fuel:  archetypes. 

C  R  A  ?. 
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chap,   xxxiii. 

Of  the  JJJociation  cf  Ideas. 

$.    U 

rp  Here  is  fcarce  any  one  that  does  not  obferve 
-*■  fomething  that  feems  odd  to  him,  and  is  in  it- 
felf  really  extravagant  in  the  opinions,  reafonings^ 
and  actions  of  other  men.  The  leaft  liaw  of  this 
kind,  if  at  all  different  from  his  own,  every  one  is 
quick-fighted  enough  to  efpy,  and  forward  to  condemn 
in  another,  though  he  be  guilty  of  much  greater  un- 
reafonablenefs  in  his  own  tenets  and  conduct,  which 
he  never  perceives,  and  will  very  hardly  be  con- 
vinced of, 

§.  2.  This  fort  of  unreafonablenefs  ii  ufually 
imputed  to  Education  and  Prejudice,  and  for  the  moft 
part  truly  enough ;  though  that  reaches  not  the  bot- 
tom of  the  difeafe,  nor  mows  diftindly  enough  whence 
it  rifes,  or  wherein  it  lies.  Education  is  often  rightly 
affigned  for  the  caufe  ;  and  prejudice  is  a  good  gene- 
ral name  for  the  thing  itfelf ;  but  yet  I  think  he  ought 
to  look  a  little  farther  who  would  trace  it  to  the  root 
it  fprings  from,  and  fo  explain  it,  as  to  fhow  whence 
c'is  fhw  has  its  original  in  very  fobcr  and  rational 
Q^  minds; 
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mind.',  and   wherein   it  confifts.      lor   this  Icing   a 
weaknefs  to  which  all  nicn  are  liable,  and  a  taint 

which  univerfally  ir.fcds  mankind,    the  greater  care 
ftiould  be  taken  to  lay  it  open. 

\.  3.  Some  of  our  Ubai  have  a  natural  correfpon- 
Jcnce  ani  connexion  tne  with  another:  It  is  the  of- 
fice and  excellency  of  our  reafon  to  trace  thefe,  and 
hold  them  together  in  mat  union  and  corrf  fponde.nce 
which  is  founded  in  their  peculiar  beings.  Betides 
this,  there  is  another  connection  of  ideas  whoilv 
owing  to  chance  or  cuftom  :  Ideat  that  id  themfelvcs 
are  not  at  all  of  kin,  come  to  be  fo  united  in  fome  men* 
minds,  that  it  is  v«ry  hard  to  feparate  them  ;  they 
always  keep  company,  and  the  one  no  fooner  come* 
into  the  underftanding.,  hut  its  afibciatc  appears  wu\ 
it ;  and  if  they  are  more  than  two,  the  whole  gang 
always  infeparably  fliow  thcmfelves  together.  This 
ftrong  combination  of  idtas  not  allied  by  nature,  the 
mind  makes  in  itfclf  either  voluntarily,  or  by  chance  : 
And  hence  it  comes  in  different  men  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent, according  to  their  different  Inclinaiici.i,  Edti- 
■  alien,  Inter  sfts,  tic.  Cuftom  fettles  habits  of 
Thinking  in  the  Underftanding  as  well  is  of  De- 
termining in  the  Will,  and  of  motion  in  the  Body  ; 
ail  which  fcem  to  be  »ut  trains  of  motion  in  the  A- 
r.imal  Spirits,  which  once  fet  a  going,  continue  on  i« 
f«me  fteps  they  have  been  ufed  to ;  which,  by  of- 
ten 
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ten  trading  are  worn  into  a  fmooth  path,  and  the  mo- 
tion in  it  becomes  eafy,  and,  as  it  were,  natural.  At 
fir  a*  we  can  comprehend  Thinking,  thus  ideas  feem 
to  be  produced  in  our  minds  ;  or  if  they  are  not, 
this  may  ferve  to  explain  their  following  one  ano- 
ther in  an  habitual  train,  when  onoe  they  are  put  in- 
to that  track,  as  well  as  it  dots  to  explain  fuch  mo- 
tions of  the  Body. 

§.  4.    This  connexion  in  our  minds  of  idsai  ia 
thcmfelves  loofe  and  independent  one  of  another,  is 
$f    fo  great  force  to  fet  uj  awry  in  our  aclions,  as 
well  moral  as  natural,  paffioni,  reafonings,  and  no- 
tions thcmfelves,  that  perhaps  there  is  not  any  one 
ihing  that  deferves  more  to  be  looked  after.     Thus 
the  idtat  of  Goblins  and  Sprights  have  really  no  more 
to  do  with  Darknefs  than  Light :  yet  let  but  a  foolifla 
Maid  inculcate  thefe  often  on  the  mind  of  a  Child, 
and  raife  them  there  together,  poflibly  he  fhall  never 
be  able  to  feparate  them  again  fo  long  as  he  lives ; 
but  Darknefs  ihall  ever  afterwards  bring  with  it  thofc 
frightful  ideai.     A  man  has  fuffered  pain  or  ficknefs 
in  any  place  ;  he  faw  his  friend  die  in  fuch  a  room  ; 
though  thefe  have  in  nature  nothing  to  do  one  with 
another,  yet  when  the  idea  of  the  place  occurs  to  his 
mind,  it  brings  that  of  the  Pain  and  Difpleafure  with 
it,  he  confounds  them  in  his  mind.,  and  can  as  little 
bear  the-  one  as  the  other. 

CL2  §f  5» 
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§.  5.  Inulhclual  Habits  and  Defers  this  way 
contracted  are  not  lcfs  frequent  and  powerful,  though 
lefs  obferved.  Let  the  ideas  of  Being  and  Matter  he 
ftrongly  joined  either  by  Education  or  much  Thought, 
whilft  thefe  are  ftill  combined  in  the  mind,  what  no- 
tions, what  reafonings  will  there  be  about  feparate 
Spirits  ?  Let  Cuftom  from  the  very  Childhood  have 
joined  Figure  and  Shape  to  the  idea  of  God,  and 
what  abfurdities  will  that  mind  be  liable  to  about  the 
Peity  ?  Let  the  idea  of  Infallibility  be  joined  to  any 
fierfon,  and  thefe  two  conftantly  together  poffefs  the 
•mind^  and  then  one  Body  in  two  places  at  once,  fhall 
fee  fwallowed  for  a  certain  truth,  whenever  that  ima- 
gined Infallible  Perfon  dictates  and  demands  alien  t 
■without  inquiry. 

§.  6.  Some  fuch  wrong  combinations  of  ideas  will 
jbe  found  to  eftablifh  the  irreconcileable  oppofition  be- 
tween different  feels  of  philofophy  and  religion  :  For 
•ve  cannot  imagine  every  one  of  their  followers  to 
ampofe  wilfully  on  himfelf,  and  knowingly  refufe 
Xruth  offered  by  plain  Reafon.  Intcreft,  though  it 
does  a  great  deal  in  the  cafe,  yet  caanot  be  thought  to 
work  whole  focieties  of  men  to  fo  univerfal  a  per- 
verfenefs,  as  that  every  one  of  them  fhould  knowingly 
maintain  falfehood  ;  Some  at  leaft  muft  be  allowed  to 
ido  what  all  pretend  to  ;  7.  e.  to  purfue  truth  fmcerely. 
That  therefore  which  captivates  their  reafons,  and 

leads 
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s  men  of  fincerity  blindfold  from  ccmmoa  fenfe, 
will,  when  examined,  be  found  tole,  what  we  are, 
fpeakinr  of :  Some  independent  idea),  are  by  educa- 
tion, cuftom,  and  the  conftant  din  of  their  party  fo 
coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they  always  appear  there 
together,  and  they  can  no  more  feparate  them  in  their 
thoughts,  than  if  they  were  but  one  idea ;  and  they 
operate  as  if  {hey  were  fo.  This  gives  fenfe  to  jar- 
gon, demonftration  to  abfurdities,  and  confiiJency  to 
nonfenfe,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  greateft,  I  Lid 
almoft  fajd,  of  all  the  errors  in  the  world  :  Or,  if  it- 
does  not  reach  fo  far,  it  is  at  Ieaft  the  moft  dangerous 
one,  fince  fo  far  as  it  obtains  it  hinders  men  from  fet- 
ing and  examining.  The  confuiion  of  two  deferent 
ideas  which  a  cuftomary  connexion  of  them  in  their 
minds  hath  to  them  in  efcrr.  made  but  one,  cannot  but 
fill  mens  heads  with  falfe  views,  and  their  redbnings 
with  falfe  confequences. 

$.  7.  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  Origi- 
nal Sorts  and  Extent  of  our  ideas,  which  are  the  in- 
ftruments  or  materials  of  our  knowledge,  I  fhouM 
immediately  proceed  to  fhow,  what  ufe  the  under - 
ftanding  makes  of  them,  and  what  knowledge  we 
have  by  them.  But,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  I  find 
that  there  is  fo  clofc  a  connexion  between  ideas  and 
vjordi ;  and  our  abftracl  ideas  and  general  ivords  have 
fo  conftant  a  relation  one  to  another,  that  it  is  ina- 

pof&Ie 
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groflible  to  fpeak  clearly  and  diftinttly  of  our  know- 
Ihdge,  which  all  confifts  in  proportions,  without 
tunfidering  firft,  the  Nature,  Ufe,  and  Sign ific.it ion 
ef  Language,  which  therefore  muft  b:  the  bufincfii 
efi  the  next  Eook. 

-&■*•  •$ ••£ •■« •■» &  $-$•-$•$-$-  4:  &  a  *  &  v ■■£ ••«■ 
BOOK      III. 

CHAP.    I. 

Of  Wordt  at  Language  in  GcniraL 

S.  i. 

jf~V  O  D  having  dcilgned  man  for  a  fociable  ere*-* 
^*~*  ture,  made  him  not  only  with  an  inclination* 
and  under  a  ncceffity  to  have  fellowfhip  with  thofc 
•£  his  own  kind,  but  furnifced  him  alfo  with  Lan~ 
fgtage,  which  was  to  be  the  great  inftrument  and 
soamion  tie  of  fociety.  Maa  therefore  had  by  na- 
ture his  organi  fo  faffcioned,  as  to  be  jfr  *#■  frame. 
4»:tiiulaiefcimdr,  which  we  call  Words. 

$..  2.  Eut  bdfidos  articulate  founds  (which  birds 
aiay  be  taught  to  imitate)  it  was  further  neceffary 
tdiat  lie  fhould  be  able  is  vfe  thtfi  jouaii  a;  fgm  of  in- 
i&mal  Conttpticns,  and  make  them  ftand  as  marks  of 
trite  -idea*  in  his  Blind,  whereby  they  might  be  made 
iaawn  to  ad  ■ 
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§.  3.  Eut  neither  is  it  enough  for  the  perfcdlioa 
of  language,  that  founds  can  be  made  figns  of  idee;* 
uniefs  thefe  can  be  made  ufc  of,  fo  2s  to  comprchenM 
Jevtral  particular  things ;  for  the  multiplication  usff 
words  would  have  perplexed  their  ufc,  had  eveiy 
particular  thing  need  of  a  diftind  name  to  he  figmriefl 
by.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Language  L-jg 
yet  a  farther  improvement  in  the  ufe  of  Gc-ieral  Tzrms* 
H  hereby  one  word  was  made  to  mark  a  multitude  at 
-.rticular  exiftences,  which  advantageous  ufc  of  found* 
vas  obtained  only  by  the  difference  of  the  ideas  thc^ 
were  made  figns  of.  Thofe  names  becoming  general^ 
which  are  made  to  ftand  for  general  icUat ;  and  tbo£r 
remaining  particular,  where  the  ideas  they  are  ufoi 
for  arc  pariicular.  There  are  other  words  which  fignifj 
the  want  or  abfence  of  idea;,  as  Ignorance,  Barrennefi,  &>&* 
which  relate  to  pjitive  ideas,  and  fignify  their  abfencs. 
$.  4.  It  is  otfervable  that  the  words  which  fland 
for  Actions  and  Notions,  quite  removed  from  fenfe, 
are  borrowed  from  fenfible  ideas,  v.  g.  to  Imagine, 
Apprehend,  Comprehend,  Understand,  Adhere,  Con- 
ceive, Inftil,  Diguft,  Disturbance*,  Tranquillity,  l$c» 
which  arc  all  taken  from  the  Operations  of  Things 
Scnfiblc,  and  applied  to  modes  rf  Thinking.  Spirit  ia 
its  primary  fignirication  is  no  more  than  breath  ;  Jnget 
a  melTenger.  By  which  we  may  guefs  what  kind  c€ 
notions  ihey  wtre,  and  whence  derived  j  which  filled 

tte 
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the  minds  of  the  finl  begginners  of  languages,  and 
hear  nature,  cvlii  in  the  naming  of  things  unawares, 
fug^flei  to  rr.Jii  tic  originals  of  all  their  know- 
b  be  :  Whflft  to  give  names  that  jnight  make  known 
Jo  others  any  o^.-aiions  they  felt  in  thcmfclyes,  or 
anv  other  i.i:.;,  that  came  not  under  their  fen 
they  were  fain  to  borrow  words  from,  the  ordinary  and 
known  idem  cf  S-.rfiation. 

$.  5.     The  i  etter  to  underftand  the  Ufe  ami 
cf  I.  as  fubfervient  to  Knowledge,  it  will  be 

ccarts.kut  to  confer. 

Firji,  5":   -what   it  is   that  Xair.a  in  the  r  * 
r-...v  .-  0  .  r;.    tdiately  cypliid. 

Stccxdly,  Since  all  (except  prorer  names)  are  G:~ 
turd,  and  fo  ftand  not  for  this  or  thai  T.ngle  thing, 
but  for  &rfi  and  Ranks :  It  will  be  necclTary  to  con- 
fider  what  thofc  forts  and  kinds  of  things  are  ;  where- 
in they  confift,  and  how  they  come  to  be  made. 
This  (hall  be  confiJeird  in  the  following  chapters. 

*>V»*"*  j***-***  •*•***.  ?>  «"•.  *■-•.  «'*.Vi*.  *"*..**.  *•*  •■»  %*#  •'-   *"*.  «v  *"«. 

C  H  A  P.     II. 

(y  i/;e  Signification  cf  ITcrd:. 

*.    1. 

MAN,  though  he  have  great  variety  of  I 
yei  are  they  all  within  his  own  breaft,  invifibfe 
fcnd  Hddcn  t'rem  others,  nor  can  of  them/dves  l^e 
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made  to  appear.  It  was  necefiary  therefore,  for  the 
comfort  and  advantage  of  Society,  that  man  fhould 
find  out  fome  External  Signs,  whereby  thofe  invifible 
ideas  might  be  made  known  to  others.  For  which 
purpofe  nothing  was  fo  fit  either  for  plenty  or  quick- 
nefs,  as  thofe  Articulate  Sounds  he  found  himfelf  able 
to  make.  Hence  -words  came  to  be  made  ufe  of  by 
men,  as  figns  of  their  ideas :  Not  upon  the  account  of: 
any  natural  connexion  between  articulat;  founds,  and 
certain  ideas  ;  for  then  there  would  be  but  one  Lan- 
guage amongft  all  men  :  but  by  a  voluntary  impo- 
fition,  whereby  fuch  a  word  is  made  arbitrarily  the 
mark  of  fuch  an  idea.  The  ufe  then  of  words,  is  to 
be  fenfible  marks  of  our  ideas ;  and  the  ideas  they 
ftand  for,  are  their  proper  and  immediate  Signification  : 
In  which  they  ftand  for  nothing  more  but  the  ideas  in  the 
inind  cf  him  that  ufes  them.  For  when  a  man  fpeaks 
to  another,  it  is  that  he  may  be  underftood  ;  that  is, 
ihat  his  founds  may  make  known  his  ideas  to  the  hearer. 
$.  2.  Words  being  voluntary  Signs,  cannot  be  im- 
pofed  on  things  we  know  not :  This  would  be  to 
make  them  figns  of  nothing,  founds  without  fignifica- 
tions.  A  man  cannot  make  his  words  the  figns  either 
of  ^t:alities  in  things,  or  of  Conceptions  in  the  mind 
of  another,  whereof  he  has  no  ideas  in  his  own. 

$.    3.     JJ'crds  in  all  mens  mouths  (that  fpeak  with 
any  meaning)  ftand  for  the  ideas  -which  thofe  that  ufe 

8  lb**. 
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them  have,  and  which  they  would  exprefs  Ly  il  . 
Thus  a  Child  that  takes  notice  of  nothing  more  in 
the  metal  he  hears  called  Gold,  than  the  Yellow  Cd:r, 
calls  the  fame  colour  in  a  Peacock's  tail  Gdd.  Ano- 
ther, that  hath  better  obferved,  adds  to  fhining  Yellow, 
great  Weight ;  and  then  the  found  Gold  (lands,  when 
lie  ufes  it,  for  a  complex  idea  of  a  fhining  Yellow, 
and  very  weighty  Subftance, 

$.  4.  Though  words  fignify  properly  nothing  but 
the  ideas  in  mens  minds,  yet  they  are  in  their  thought* 
fecretly  referred  to  two  other  thing*. 

Firft,  They  fuppofe  their  words  to  be  marls  cf  idea;, 
in  the  minds  cf  oilier  men  with  whom  they  crmmunicaie  ; 
elfe  they  could  not  difcourfe  intelligibly  with  one 
another:  In  this  c?.fc  men  ftand  not  to  examine  whether 
their  idea;  and  thofe  of  other  men  be  the  fame  ; 
they  think  it  enough  that  they  ufe  the  word  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  tnat  Language. 

§.  5.  Secondly,  They  fuppofc  their  zvtrds  to  fianb 
clfefor  the  reality  cf  things. 

§,  6.  Words  then  being  immediately  the  figns  of 
aiens  ideas,  whereby  they  exprefs  their  thoughts  and 
imaginations  to  others;  there  arifes  by  conftant  ufe  fuck 
a  connexion  between  certain  founds  and  the  ideas  they 
fiand  for  ;  that  the  names  heard  almcft  as  readily  ex- 
cite certain  ideas,  as  if  the  objects  themfch.es  were 
prcfent  to  the  faifcs, 
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§.  7.  And  becaufe  we  examine  not  precifely  the 
ffignification  of  words,  we  often  in  attentive  considera- 
tion fet  our  thought*  more  m  words  than  things  :  Nay, 
fome  (becaufe  we  of '.en  learn  words  before  wc  know 
the  ideas  they  fland  for)  fpeak  feveral  words  no  other- 
wife  than  Parrots  do,  without  any  meaning  at  a!!. 
JJut  fo  far  as  words  are  of  ufe  and  fignification,  fo  far 
there  is  a  conftant  connexion  between  the  found  and 
idea  ;  and  a  defignation  that  the  one  ftand  for  the  other; 
■without  which  application  of  them,  they  are  nothing 
infigniricant  noife. 

§.  8.  Since  then  words  fignify  only  mens  peculiar 
ideas,  and  that  by  an  arbitrary  impzfiticn,  it  follows 
that  every  man  has  an  inviolable  liberty  to  make  words 
Hand  for  what  ideas  he  plcafes.  It  is  true,  common 
ufe  by  a  tacit  confent  appropriates  certain  founds  to 
certain  ideas  in  all  Languages  ;  which  fo  far  limits  the 
fignification  of  each  found,  .that  unlefs  a  man  applies 
it  to  the  fame  ideas,  he  cannot  /peak  properly  :  And 
unlefs  a  man's  words  excite  the  fame  ideas  in  the 
hearer,  which  he  makes  them  ftand  for  in  fpeakmg, 
he  cannot /peak  intelligibly.  But  whatever  be  the  con> 
fequence  of  any  man's  ufe,  of  words,  different  either 
from  their  public  ufe,  or  that  of  the  perfons  to  whom 
he  addrelies  them,  this  is  certain,  their  fignification  in. 
his  ufe  of  them  is  limited  to  his  ideas,  and  they  can 
be  figns  of  nothing  elfe. 

R  2,  CHAP. 
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C  II  A  P.     III. 

Of   General  Terms. 

§.    I. 

ALL  things  that  exift  being  Particulars,  it  might 
be  expelled  that  words  fhould  be  fo  too  in  then? 
Signification  :  But  we  find  it  quite  contrary  ;  for  moft 
of  the  words  that  make  all  languages  are  General 
^Terms.  This  is  the  effeel  of  Reafon  and  Neceflity  j 
for, 

§.  2.  Firft,  It  is  impofjiblc  that  every  particular 
thing  Jhould  have  a  diftinft  peculiar  name,  becaufe  it  is 
impoffible  to  have  diftincl:  ideal  of  every  particular 
thing  ;  to  retain  its  name,  with  its  peculiar  approprU 
ation  to  that  idea. 

§.  3.  Secondly,  It  would  be  ufelefs,  unlefs  all  could 
be  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  ideas  in  their  minds. 
For  names  applied  to  particular  things,  whereof  I 
alone  have  the  ideas  in  my  mind,  could  not  be  fignifi- 
cant  or  intelligible  to  another,  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  all  thofe  particular  things  which  had  falkn  under 
my  notice. 

§.  4.  Thirdly,  It  would  be  of  no  great  ufc  for  the 
Improvement  cf  Knowledge :  Which,  though  founded 
fn  particular  things,  enlarges  itfelf  by  general  views,  j 

to 
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to  which  things  reduced  into  forts  under  general  names, 
are  properly  fubfervient.  In  things  where  we  have 
Dccalion  to  confide  and  difcourfe  of  Individuals,  and 
particular?,  we  ufe  proper  names:  As  in  Perfcis, 
Countries,  Cities,  Riz-ers,  Mountains,  &c.  Thus  we 
fee  t'.-  t  Jockeys  have  particular  names  for  their  horf.s, 
bee  iufe  they  often  have  cccsficn  to  ftiention  this  or 
that  particular  horfe  when  he  is  out  of  tight. 

$.  5.  The  next  thing  to  be  eonfidered,  is  how 
General  Words  come  to  be  made.  Words  become  ge- 
neral by  being  made  figns  of  General  Ldrjs :  Ideas  be- 
come general  by  fcparating  from  them,  '.he  circum- 
flnnces  of  Time,  Place,  or  any  othei  ideas  that  may 
determine  them  to  this  or  that  particular  e.viftence. 
By  this  way  of  AhflraEiion,  they  become  capable  of 
repreftnting  more  Individuals,  than  one:  Each  cf 
which,  having  a  conformity  to  that  abftraft  idea,  is  of 
that  fort. 

§ .  6.  But  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  trace  our  notions 
and  names,  from  their  beginning  ;  and  obferve  by 
What  degrees  we  proceed  and  enlarge  cur  ideas,  from 
our  firft  infancy.  It  is  evident  that  the  firft  ideas 
Children  get,  are  only  particular,  as  of  the  Nurfe  or 
Mother,  and  the  names  they  give  them  are  confined  to 
thefe  Individuals.  Afterwards  obferving  that  there 
are  a  great  many  other  things  in  the  world,  that  re- 
ferable them  in  fhape,  and  other  qualities,  they  frame 

an 
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;.:\  ids*  which  they  find  thcfe  many  particulars  do 
j  -rtakc  in;  to  that  they  give  with  others  the  name 
Man  for  example  ;  in  thL  they  make  nothing  «;iu, 
but  only  leave  out  of  the  complex  idea  they  h  ;d  of 
jF;.':r,  Jci'i:;,  Maty,  &:c  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
each,  and  retain  only  what  is  common  to  all.  And 
thus  thy  eomt  to  have  a  general  r.anit,  and  a  ge;:er4 
;  it*. 

§.  7.     By  the  fame  method  they  advance  to  v::r: 
general  names    and    notions.     For  obferving   feveral 
tilings  that  differ  from  their  idea  of  Man,  and  cannot 
:  --fore  be  comprehended  under  that  name,  to  agree 
with  Man  in  fome  certain  qualities,  by  retaining  only 
.-'qualities,  and  uniting  them  into  one  idea,  they 
•  another  more  general  idea,  to  which  giving  a 
oe  they  make  a  itrm  of  a  more  corspreheniive  ex- 
I .  \l:cn.     Thus  by  leaving  out  the  fhape,  and  fome 
■other  properties  fignified  by  the  name  Man,  and  re- 
taining only  a  body  with  life,  fenfe,  and  fpontaneous 
motion  ;    we  form  the  idea,    fignified   by  the  name 
Jbeimal.     By  the   fame   way  the   mind  proceeds   to 
Jj'.dy,  Subjlance,  and  at  laft,   to  Be:v.g,   Thing,    and 
iuch  univerf  d  Terms,  which  fund  for  any  ideas  \s  hat- 
er.    Iknce  we   fee  that   the  whole  myftery  of 
4jsr,u;  and  Species,  is  nothirg   clfc  but  cbfira£l   idea; 
more  or  kfs  compreheniive,  with  nan.t;  annexed  t$ 
- 
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§.  8.     This  fhews  us  the  reafon  why  in  it 
words,  we  male  ufe  cf  the  Genus  :  Namely  to  favL 
labour  of  enumerating  the  feveral  fimple  ideas,  w 
ihe  next  general  term  ftands  for.     '  But  though  de- 
4  fining  by  Genu*,  and  different!?,  be  the  ffiort 
*  vet,  I  think,  it  may  be  doubted  whether   it  he  the 
e  tfeft.     This  I  am  fu:cit  is  not  the  only,  and  fd 
'  absolutely  neceffary.'     From  what  has  been  fai 
is  pi  .in  that  General1  and  Vtrii  ilong  not  to  the 

7*0/  exiftence  of  things  ;  but  are  u  f  the  Vn- 

ierftjndir.g  made  by  it  for  its  own  UK,  end  ccscern 
Jigm,  either  i&srA  or  ideas. 

$.  9.  It  muft  he  confidered  in  the  next  place,  what 
iind  'f  fignificaticti  it  is  that  general  words  have.  It  jg 
evident  that  they  do  not  barely  fignify  cr.e  particular 
thing  :  Fcr  then  they  would  not  be  general  term?,  but 
proper  names:  Neither  do  trey  fignify  a  Plurality^ 
for  then  Man  and  Men  would  fignify  the  f-me  thing ; 
but  that  which  they  fignify,  is  a  fort  of  things, 
this  they  do,  by  being  made  a  fign  of  zn  chfiraci 
in  the  mind,  to  which  idea,  as  things  exifting  are 
found  to  r.grer,  fo  they  come  to  he  ranked  under  thai? 
same,  or  to  be  of  that  fort.  The  EJjencet  then  cf  the 
f-rts  or /pedes  of  dungs,  aie  nothing  but  thefe  abftraft 
ydeus. 

$.   10.     It  is  not  denied  here  lhat  Nature  makes 
'.lie,  and  fo  lays  the  foundation  of  this  foi 

and 
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and  cLffing  :  But  the/  m  or /pedes  tbcmfclves  are  the 
fvorkman/hip  of  Human  i  ling  :  So  that  erery 

diiiind;  abfiucl  idea,  is  a  diftlncl  Ejjence,  and  tne 
names  that  ftand  for  Lncl  ufazs,  are  the  names 

of  things  effcntially  different.  Thus  Oval,  Circle, 
Rain  and  Su.iv  arc  effentially  different.  To  make 
this  clearer,  it  may  not  be  am  if*  to  coniider  the  fevsral 
flgnificaiicHt  cf  the  word  Effence. 

§.  II.  Fi,,\,  It  may  be  taken  for  the  very  being 
cf  any  thing  whereby  it  is,  what  it  is  ;  thus  the  real 
internal,  (but  unknown)  conftitution  in  Subftancet, 
rhsy  be  called  their  F/lence,  This  is  the  i  toper  figni- 
fication  of  the  word. 

$.  12.  Secondly,  In  the  Schools  the  word  Effencc 
has  been  almoft  wholly  applied  to  the  artificial  con* 
flitutlon  of  Genus  and  Specie;  ;  it  is  true,  there  is  of- 
dinarily  fuppofed  a  real  conftitution  of  the  forts  of 
things :  And  it  is  paft  doubt  there  muft  be  forne  real 
eonfUtutiosj,  on  which  aay  collection  of  Jimph  ideas, 
co-exifting,  mufi  depend.  12ut  it  being  evident  that 
things  are  ranked  into  forts,  under  names  only 
as  they  :;gree  to  certain  ahfiraEi  ideas,  to  which  we 
have  annexed  thofe  names,  the  effence  of  each  Genu: 
»r  Species,  is  nothing  but  the  ahfiraft  idea,  \s\  fch  the 
name  (lands  for ;  this  the  word  EJfcnce  imports  in  its 
moft  familiar  ufc, 
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§,  13.  Thcfe  two  forts  of  EJfencs  may  not  unfitly 
be  termed  the  one  Real,  the  other  Nominal,  Between 
tl  e  luminal  EJfencs  and  the  hams,  tfiert  is  fo  near  a  con- 
'titxim,  that  the  name  of  any  fort  of  things,  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  particular  being,  but  what  has  the 
Effenct  whereby  it  anfvvers  that  abftratt  idea,  whereof 
that  name  is  the  fign. 

§.  14.  Concerning  the  real  Effences  of  corporeal 
Subftances,  there  are  two  opinions. 

Eirfi,  Some  ufing  the  word  Effence  for  they  know 
hot  what,  fuppofe  a  certain  number  of  thofe  Effences, 
according  to  which,  all  natural  things  are  made,  and 
of  which  they  equally  partake,  and  do  become  of  this 
or  of  that  Species. 

Secmdly,  Others  look  on  all  natural  things  t©  have 
a  real,  but  unknown  conftitution  of  their  infenfible 
parts,  from  whence  flow  their  fcnfible" qualities,  which 
ferve  us  to  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another  ;  ani 
according  to  which  we  rank  them  into  forts,  under 
common  denominations.  The  former  fuppofition 
fecms  irreconcileable  with  the  frequent  production  of 
monfters,  in  all  the  fpecies  of  Animals :  Since  it  is 
impoflible  that  two  things  partaking  of  the  fame  real 
EJJ;?ice,  fliould  have  different  Properties  But  were 
there  no  other  reafon  again  ft  it ;  yet  the  fuppojltion  rf 
EJfsnces  -which  cannot  be  known,  and  yet  the  making 
them  to  be  that  which  diftinguifheth  the  fpecies  of 
S  things^ 
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things,  is  fo  wholly  nd  unserviceable  to  :n.y 

part  of   Knowledge,  that  th-t  Jone  were  fufficient  (•* 
make  us  lay  it  by. 

$.  15.     We  may  further  obferve  that,  tjie  nOminaf, 

and  real  ElTences  of  Jimple  '-Mas  and  modes,  are  always 
the  favie :  But  in  Svbftances  always  quits  different. 
Thus  a  figure  including  a  fpace  between  three  lines,  J6 
the  real  as  well  as  nominal  Lfience  of  a  triangle  ;  it 
Leir.g  that  foundation  from  which  all  its  propertirs 
ilo'-v,  and  to  which  they  are  infeparably  annexed  ;  but 
it  is  far  otherwise  in  Gold  or  any  other  fort  of  Sub' 
fiance ;  it  is  the  real  conftitution  of  its  infenfible  parts, 
on  which  depend  all  thofe  Properties  that  are  to  be 
found  in  it ;  which  conftitudon  fince  we  know  not, 
«or  have  any  particular  idea  of,  we  can  have  no  name 
that  i«  the  fign  cf  it.  But  yet  it  is  its  Colour,  Weight, 
tujibiliiy,  and  Fixednefs,  &c.  which  makes  it  to  be 
Gold,  or  gives  it  a  right  to  that  name  ;  which  is  there- 
fore its  nominal  EJfence,  fince  nothing  can  be  called 
Gold  but  what  has  a  conformity  to  that  abftraft  com- 
plex idea,  to  which  that  name  is  annexed. 

§.  16.  That  Effences  are  but  abftraft  ideas,  may 
farther  appear  by  their  being  held  ingenerablt  aad  in- 
Corruptible,  This  cannot  be  true  of  the  real  conftitiuion 
of  things.  All  things  in  Nature  (fave  the  Author  of 
it)  are  liable  to  change :  Their  real  EJfence  1  and  Con- 
ftituUoP5  *tfc  deftroyed  ag.d  perifli ;  But  as  they  ate 
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ideas  eftablimed  in  the  mind,  they  remain  immutable. 
For  whatever  becomes  of  Alexander  or  Bucephalus,  the 
ideas  of  man  and  horfe  remain  the  fame.  By  thefe 
ra;ans  the  Effcnce  of  Species  refts  fafe  and  entire, 
will, out  the  exiftence  of  one  Individual  of  that  kind. 
$.  17.  -It  is  evident  ttam  that  this  do£lrine  vf  the 
immutability  cf  Effences  proves  them  to  be  only  ab* 
fti-adt  ideas,  and  is  founded  on  the  relation  eftablifhed 
between  them  and  certain  founds,  as  figns  of  them., 
and  will  always  be  true,  as  long  as  the  fame  namQ 
pan  have  the  fame  fignifica,tion, 

J*'.. *'*.■!•'■■  *t.. .»"»... •'«.  «5e..A,  «'*..*.  »",  «T*.  «•"».  «'■».  i(.  «.  »"»..«%..-»'*. .MP. 
"?  .*.*    •    V  *i*  *£*   *T   ♦?   T5  *i~  *P   ':' ' '*J*  *.*  *?  *;*  *r  IP  t 

CHAP.    IV. 

0/"  /fo  Names  cf  Simple  Ideas. 

$.   1. 

WORDS  though  they  fignify  nothing  immediate- 
ly, but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  Speaker  j 
yet  we  fhall  find  that  the  names  of  fimple  Ideas,  mixed 
iLdes,  arid  natural  Subjlances  have  each  of  then*, 
fom^thing  peculiar.     And, 

§.  2.  Firft,  the  names  of  fimple  ideas  and  fubft 'an* 
sus,  with  the  abftrad  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  intimate  fome 
real  Extjlence,  from  which  was  derived  their  original 
pattern  :  But  the  names  of  mixed  Modes  terminate,  in 
{iis  idea  that  is  in.  the  Mind. 

S  2  $.3^ 
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$.  3.  Secondly,  The  names  of  fimple  Ideas  and 
Modes  fignify  the  real  at  ivell  as  nominal  Fffencei  of 
their /pedes  :  The  n*mes  of  fubjiance t  fignify  rarely, 
if  ever  any  thing,  but  barely  the  nominal  EJfcnces  uf 
thofe  fpecies. 

§.  4.     Thirdly,  The  names  of  fimple  Ideas  are  not. 
capable  of  Definitions ;   thofe  of  complex  Ideas   arc  : 
The  reafon  of  which  I  fltall  fhow  from  the  nature  ot_ 
Cur  ideas,  and  the  nullification  of  -words. 

§.  j.  It  is  agreed  that  a  Definition  is  nothing  elfe 
tut  the  mowing  the  meaning  of  one  word,  by  feveral 
Other,  not  fyncnymous  Terms.  The  meaning  of  words 
toeing  only  the  ideas  they  are  made  to  ftand  for  ;  th« 
meaning  of  any  term  is  thea  fhow«d,  or  the  word 
defined,  when  by  other  words  the  idea  it  is  made  the 
|ign  of,  is,  as  it  were,  reprefented  or  fct  before  the 
view  of  another,  and  thus  its  fignification  afcertained. 
%.  6.  The  names  then  of  fimple  ideas  are  incapable 
if  being  defined,  becaufe  the  feveral  terms  of  a  De- 
finition fignify  ing  feveral  ideas,  they  can  altogether  by 
tio  means  reprcfent  an  idta  which  has  no  coropofitioa 
at  all,  and  therefore  a  Definition,  -which  is  but  the 
dowing  of  tht  meaning  of  one  word,  by  feveral 
others  not  fignifying  each  the  fame  tking,  can  in  the 
pames  of  fimple  ideas  h  ive  no  place. 

$.  7.     The   not  obferving  this  difference   in  our 
iidi  kas  oecafioncd  thofe  trifling  Definition!  which 

arc 
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are  given  us  of  fome  funp!e  ideas :  Such  as  is  that  of 
motion,  via.  T/>«  Ad  cf  a  Being  in  Power,  at  far 
forth  as  in  Power.  The  Atomifis,  who  define  Motion 
to  be  a  Fajfagefram  one  place  tc  another,  what  do  they 
more  than  put  one  fynor.ymous  word  for  another? 
For  what  is  Pajjage  other  than  a  Motion  ?  Nor  will 
the  fucceffive  application  of  the  parts  of  the  fuper- 
fioies  of  one  body  to  thofe  of  another,  which  the  Car" 
iejians  give  us,  prove  a  much  better  dciinition  of  M01 
tion  when  well  examined. 

\.  8.  The  Act  cf  Ferfpicuoits,  as  far  forth  as  ptr~ 
fpicuous,  is  another  Pcrip.atetick  definition  of  a  fimplc 
idea,  which  it  is  certain  can  never  make  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Light,  which  it  pretends  to  define,  under- 
load by  a  blind  man.  And  when  the  Cartejiar.s  tell 
us,  that  Light  is  a  great  number  of  little  globules 
ftriking  brifkly  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye  ;  thefe  words 
would  never  make  the  idea  the  word  Light  ftands  for, 
Jtnown  to  a  man  that  had  it  not  before. 

§.  9.  Simplt  ideas  then  can  cr.h;  be  got  by  tkt  im* 
frejjions  objects  make  on  our  mindv,  by  the  proper  //;- 
ittts  appointed  to  each  fort.  If  they  are  not  received 
this  way,  all  the  words  in  the  world  -will  never  be  able 
to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  they  ft  and  for.  Words  being 
founds,  can  produce  in  us  no  other  f.mple  ideal  than 
cf  thofe  very  founds,  nor  excite  any  in  us,  but  by 
\\.tX  voluntary  connexion  which  they  have  with  fom& 

idcui 
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idiot  which  common  ufe  has  made  them  %ns  of:  Ana 
fcjerefbre  he  that,  has  not  before  received  into  his  mini 
by  the  proper  In-leit  the  fimple  idea,  which  any  word 
lands  for,  can  never  come  to  know  the  fign.iricatioi 
C>f  that  word,  by  any  other  words  or  founds  whatfo- 
tver. 

$.  io.  Eat  in  complex  idea:  which  confift  of  fever 
»al  fimple  ones,  the  c-dfe  is  quite  otherwi  fc  ;  for  words 
landing  for  thofc  feveral  ideas  that  make  up  the  cornr 
pcfaion,  may  imprint  complex  idem  in  the  mind,  that 
&ever  were  there  before,  and  fo  make  their  names  be 
tmderitood.  la  ihem  definitions  take  place.  Thus  the 
void  Rainbow,  to  one  who  knew  ail  thofe  colours,  lut 
yet  had  never  feen  that  Phenomenon,  might,  by  enu- 
merating the  Figure,  Largtntji,  Pofilion,  and  Order  of 
the  Colours,  be  (o  well  defined,  that  it  might  be  per- 
i.clly  iraderftood. 

$.  u,     *  Fourthly,  This  farther  may  be  obferved, 

*  concerning  fimple  ideas  and  their  names,   that  they 

*  liavi  hut  fern  a/cents  in  linea  prxaicamentali,  (as 
'  they  call  it)  from  the  hvoeft  Specie*  to  the  fummurn 
e  Genus.     The   reafon    whereof   is,    that   the   loweft 

*  fpecies  being  but  one  fimple  id**,  nothing  can  be 
'  left  out  of  it,  that  io  the  difference  being  taken 
t  away,  it  may  agree  with  fonae  other  thing  in  one 

*  idea  common   to  them  both  ;    which,    having  onS 

*  ijatae,  is  the  Gtiius.  of  the  other  two.' 

\.    12. 
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^.  12.  Fifthly,  The  names  of  fimple  Ideas,  Sub- 
Jlances,  and  mixed  Mcdes  have  alfo  this  di!rerencc4 
thu  thofe  of  mixed  Modes  ftmd  for  ideas  perfc&ly 
truj  :  Thofe  of  Subftancei  are  not  perfectly  {<><, 
but  refer  to  a  pattern,  though  with  fome  latitude  ;  and 
thofe  of  fimple  ideas  are  perfectly  taken  from  the 
existence  of  things,  and  are  not  arbitrary  at  all. 

The  names  of  Jimple  modes  difier  littfe  from  thofe  0$ 
fimple  ideas. 

jJ».,»V  .»V..r» ..**».. •-'*_..•'*  .»%..«*». . -'t..y '..•!•  ,>V..»T*.  «?r.,«T»..»'»..«'»..!"»...5!*» 

CHAP.     V. 

O/"  r/^  Nanus  of  Mixed  Modes  and  Relations* 

§.   r. 
^  I  '•  1 1 E  names  of  mixed  Modes  being  general,  Hand: 
■*-      for  abftra£l  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  other  general 
names  do ;  but  they  have  fomething  peculiar  which 
may  deferve  our  attention. 

§.  2.  And  Firjr,  the  ideas  they  fknd  for,  or  if  you 
pleafe  the  eifences  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  mixed 
modes,  are  mads  by  the  undemanding  ;  wherein  they 
differ  from  thofe  of  fimple  ideas. 

§.  3.  Secondly,  They  are  made  arbitrarily,  with- 
out patterns,  or  reference  to  any  real  existence,  whers- 
m  they  differ  from  thofe  of  Subftances.     The  mind 

unites 
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Unites   and   retains   certain   collections,    as    fo  n 
niiftincl:  fpecifick  ideal,  whflft  c-tler  combinations 
as  often  in  nature  occur,    and  are  as  plai-  Ij  fugrelted 
by  outward  things,   paf*  neglected  without  particular 
names,  or  fpecificaiic-is. 

$.  4.      The   mind  in  fcrnii>:«  ideate 

makes  no  new  idea,  but  only  puts  together  thoie  which 
it  had  before,  wherein  it  does  Hnree  things.  Firfi,  It 
chufes  a  certain  number.  Secondly,  It  gives_  thcra 
connexion,  and  combines  them  into  one  idea.  Thirdly, 
It  ties  them  together  by  a  name  ;  all  this  may  be  done 
before  any  one  individual  of  that  fpecies  of  Modes 
ever  exifted  :  As  the  Meet  of  Sa.rilere  or  Adulttry 
might  be  framed,  before  cither  of  them  was  committed ; 
and  we  cannct  doubt  hue  law- makers  have  often  made 
laws  about  fpecies  of  Actions,  which  were  only  the 
creatures  of  their  own  nnderftanding. 

f.  5.  But  though  mixed  Modes  depend  on  ths 
mind,  and  are  made  ari  itrariiy  ;  yet  they  are  net  mad? 
at  random,  and  jumbled  together  without  any  reafon 
at  all,  but  are  always  made  for  the  convenience  of 
communication,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  language, 
2nd  therefore  fuch  combinations  are  only  made, 
as  men  have  frequent  occaiion  to  mention.  Thus 
men  having  joined  to  the  idea  of  killing,  the  idea  of 
lather  and  Mother,  and  fo  made  a  diftinct  fpecies 
from  the  killing  a  mcr.'s  Son  or  Neighbour,  becaufe  of 
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the  different  heinoufneft  of  the  crime,  and  the  djAinflfc 
punifhroent  due  to  i',  found  it  neceffary  to  mention  it 
1-4-  a  dittir.a  name,  which  is  the  end  of  making  tliat 
diftincl  coaabinarisn. 

$.  6.  In  mixed  Moda,  it  is  the  «tf»i«  that  fecms  to 
prtferve  their  Eflfcnces,  and  to  give  them  their  lilting 
duration.      '    for  the  connexion  between  the  Ioofe 

*  parts  of  thofc  complex  ideas,  being  made  by  the 
'  mind,  this  union,  which  113s  no  particular  founda- 
«  dun  in  nature j  would  ce^fc  again  j  were  ih.ere  not 
«  fuinelhihg  that  did,  as  it  were,  hold  it  togeiher,  and 

*  keep  the  patfs  from  fcattering.'  Though  therefore 
the  colleduon  cf  ideas  is  made  by  the  mind,  yet  the 
name  is  as  it  were  the  Knot  which  ties  them  fait  toge- 
ther :  lkr.ee  wc  fcidorn  take  any  other  for  diftincl 
fpecies  of  mixed  Modes,  hut  fuch  as  are  fa  cut  by 
names.  We  qui  ft  obferve  that  the  names  of  mixed 
Modes  always  fignify  the  real  Eflcnccs  of  their  fpecies, 
which  being  nothing  but  the  abftracl  complex  ideas, 
and  :*)t  referred  to  the  real  exigence  of  things  ;  there 
is  no  fuppofition  of  any  thing  more  figni&d  by  anf 
name  of  a  mixed  hide,  but  barely  that  cmpli$  id:t 
the  mind  itfclf  has  formed:  Which  when  the  mind 
has  formed,  is  ajl  it  would  exprefs  I  y  it,  and  is  that 
on  which  all  die  properties  of  the  fpecies  depend,  an3 
from  wider,  alone  they  flow  ;  and  fo  in  thefe  the  real 
and  nominal  E&ncc*  L  the  nrr.s. 
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§.  1.  This  alfo  {hows  the  reafon  -why  the  name;  of 
mixed  Modes  are  commonly  got,  before  the  ideas  they 
/land for  are  perfectly  bttmA  :  Becaufe  there  being  no 
fpecies  of  thefe  ordinarily  taken  no'ice  of,  but  fuch 
as  have  names,  a|  thofe  fpecies  being  complex  ideas 
made  arbitrarily  by  the  mind,  it  is  convenient,  if  not 
neceffary,  to  know  the  names,  before  we  learn  the 
complex  ideas ;  tinlefs  a  man  will  fill  his  head  wilh  a 
company  of  abfiracl  complex  ideas,  which  others  having1 
no  names  for,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with,  but  to  lay 
by,  and  forget  again.  In  the  beginning  of  languages 
it  was  necefTary  to  have  the  idea  before  one  gave  it  the 
name ;  and  fo  it  is  ftill,  where  a  new  complex  idea  is 
to  be  made,  and  a  name  given  it.  lnfmple  ideas  and 
fubftances,  1  grant  it  is  othenvife  ;  which  being  fuch 
ideas  as  have  real  exiftence  and  union  in  nature,  the 
ideas  or  names  are  got,  one  before  the  other,  as  il 
happens. 

%.  9.  What  has  been  faid  here  of  mixed  Modes,  h 
with  very  little  difference  applicable  to  Relations  aifo  ; 
which  fince  every  man  himfelf  may  obfexve,  1  may 
:fpare  myfelf  the  pains  to  enlarge  on* 


G  H  A  ?f 
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,«'»..  r»   ve  .«'«.  *''...f't.  «?»,  •»«..  •*».  »:»   .T»   v».  «T».  »*«.  »T».  «T'.  •*».*'e..«!r..»*», 
't    f?   V     r    *i*    '*   'i*   *i*  ""i*   "(p   •?   V   *."*   V   *T   *;*   '•    **   *?    *»* 

C  H  A  P.     VI. 

Cy  f//;  Name:  of  Subftancet, 

§.  r. 
^"pHE  common  name;  of  Subfiances  Jiand  for  fortt 
-J-  as  well  as  other  general  terms  ;  that  is,  for  fuch 
complex  ideas,  wherein  fevcral  particular  Subftances  do, 
or  might  agree,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  capable 
to  be  comprehended  in  one  common  conception,  and 
be  Signified  by  one  name  ;  I  fay,  do  or  might  agree, 
-for  though  there  be  but  one  Sun,  exifting,  yet  the  idea 
pf  it  being  abftracted,  is  as  much  a  fort,  as  if  there 
were  as  many  funs  as  there  are  ftars. 

§.  2.  The  me'ifure  and  boundary  of  each  fort 
"whereby  it  is  conflituted  that  particular  firt,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  others,  is  what  we  call  it  EJfence  j 
which  is  nothing  but  that  abfiraft  idea  to  which  that 
■pams  is  annexed,  fo  that  every  thing  contained  in  that 
idea,  is  efTential  to  that  fort.  This  I  call  ^T;.v»«'««r 
T [fence,  to  diftin^uijh.  it  frotn  thai  real  conftitution  of 
fubjlanca,  on  which  this  Nominal  EJJence,  and  all  the 
properties  of  that  fort  depend,  and  may  be  called  its 
teal  EJfer.ce :  Thus  the  neminal  EJfencs  of  Gold  is  that 
ijfmplex  idea  the  word  Gold  ftands  for,  let  it  be  for  in- 
JUoce  a  Bodj>  Yellow,  Weighty,  Malleable,    Fufiblc, 

T  I  an* 
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:•.  1  Elated:  But  its  real  Fjfmct  is  the  conttitutiMn.  TJ" 
its  infenfible  parts,  on  which  thole  qualities,  and  si* 
its  other  properties  depend ;  which  is  wholly  unknown. 

to  l!«. 

\.   3.     That  T.JFik::,   in   the   ordinary  ufe  of  the 

wo-d  relates  to  S\rti,    appears    from  hence^    th<it   A 

you  take  away  the  abftrafi  ideas  by  which  we  fort 

Individuals,    and  rank  them  under   comn/nn  names, 

then  the  thought  of  any  thing  clT-ntial  to  any  of  them 

inftantly  vanishes :   We  have  no  notion  of  the  one. 

widiout  the  other,  which  plain!;  fhows  their  Relation, 

No  property   is  thought  eifential    to  any    Individual 

whatsoever,  till  the  mind  refers  it  to  fome  f- rt  or 

/pedes   of  Things,  and    then   prcfently,  according  to 

the  alftra'-ft.  idea  of  that  fort,  fomeihir.g   is  found  ef- 

fential ;  Jo  that  tjjential  cr  not  effeatial,  relates  only  tt 

Cur  abftrafi  Meat,    and    the   namei   annexed  to  themt 

which  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  whatever 

particular  thing  has  not  m  it  thofe  qualities  contained 

in  the  abftracl  idea  which  any  general  term  ftands  for, 

canr.ot  be  ranked  under  that  fpecies,  nor  be  called  by 

that  name;  fince  that  abfiratt  •:*"?  «s  the  very  Ett-ac? 

of  that fpecieu     Thus  if  the  idea  of  Body  with  foaie 

people  be  bare  Extenfion,  or  Spce,   then  Solidity  is 

not  ehcntial  to  Body  :    If  others  make  the  idea,  tm 

Which  they  gtve  the  name  Body  to  be  Solidity  and 

fcjcten/ioa;    then  foUdity  is  elTcntial  alio  to  Body, 

Tha| 
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fhai  alone  therefoia  is  confidered  as  elkntial,  v;Lich 
makes  a  part  cf  the  complex  idea  the  name  of  a  Serf 
JIan.is  for*  without  which  no  particular  thing  can  be 
reckoned  of  that  fort,  nor  be  entitled  to  that  name. 

§.  4.  Subftancei  are  difti»guifhed  into  Sorts  and 
Ftsjiis  by  their  nominal  TJfcnce ;  for  it  is  that  alone, 
that  the  name  which  is  the  ma:k  of  the  Sort  fignifies ; 
And  the  fpecltt  of  Things  to  us  are  nothing  but  the 
ranking  them  under  difiinU  names,  according  to  the  gem- 
plex  idea  in  U>,  and  net  according  to  prccife,  diftincT^ 
teal  F. [fences  in  Them, 

$.  <:.  We  cannot  rank  and  fort  Things  by  their 
real  Effences,  becaufe  we  know  them  not :  Our  facul- 
ties carry  us  no  farther  in  the  knowledge  of  Suhftaa- 
ccs,  than  a  collection  of  thefe  fenribie  ideas  wc  ob- 
ferve  in  them.  But  the  internal  Conftitution  whereon 
their  properties  depend,  is  utterly  unknown  to  us. 
This  is  evident  when  we  come  to  examine  but  the 
Rents  we  tread  on,  or  the  iron  we  daily  handle  :  We 
fcon  find  that  we  know  not  their  make,  and  can  give 
no  rcafon  of  the  different  qualities  we  find  in  them  } 
and  yet  how  infinitely  thtfe  come  fhort  of  tie  fine 
peatrivances  and  unconcJveable  real  ElTences  of  Plants- 
'and  Animals y  every  cne  knows.  The  workmanfhip  of 
the  All-wife  and  Powerful  God  in  ^he  great  fabrick  oi 
ihe  Univerfe,  and  every  part  thereof  farther  exceeds 
<he  compreheiifion  of  the  moft  inquifiuvs  and  intelli- 
gent 
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^ent  man,  than  the  beft  contrivance  of  the  moft  L 
nious  man,  doth  the  conceptions  of  the  moft  ignoi 
of  ration  I         Cures.    In  vain  therefore  do  we  pre^ 
lend  to  range  things  intoforu,  and  difpofe  them  into 
pertain  Clajfts,  under  names  by  their  rtal  EJfen&i,  (hat 
are  fo  fir  from  our  difcovery  or  comprehension. 

§.  6.     But  though  the  nominal  EJfencet  cf  S:. 
.are  maj.e  by  the  mind,  they  are  not  yet  made  f;  arli- 
irzri'.y  as  thof:  qf  m'r.-.cl  Modeu     To  the  making  of 
tiny  nominal  Efface,  it  is  necejHary. 

Firft,  That  the  idea:  whereof  it  con(ifb,  have  fuch 
in  union  as  to  make  but  one  idea,  ho'.v  compounded 
ibever. 

Secondk,    That  the  particular  ideas   fo  united  be 

Vly  the  fame,  neither  more  or  lefs :    For   if  two 

abftracl  complex  id&at  differ  either  in  number  or  fortf 

of  their  component  parts,  they  make  two  different, 

and  not  one  ajid  the  fame  Effence. 

§.  7.  In  the  Firft  of  thefe,  the  mind  in  making 
its  complex  ideal  of  Subftances,  cnty  follows  Nature, 
and  puts  none  together  which  are  not  fuppoied  to 
have  an  union  in  nature.  For  men  oLicrvir.g  certain 
qualities  abva-ys  joined  and  exiiting  together  therein 
c^py  uature,  ar.i  of  id$as  fo  united,  make  their  com<. 
plex  ones  of  SulfUnces. 

Secondly.,  Though  the  mind  in  making  its  ample* 
idsai  cf  Suhftancss,  never  puts  any  together  that  do 

up.t 
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not  really,  or  are  not  fuppofed  to  co-exift  ;  yet  the 
number  it  combines  defends  upon  the  various  care,  in~ 
d-if!ry,  or  fancy  cf  him  that  makes  it.  Men  generally 
content  themfclves  with  feme  few  obvious  qualities, 
and  often  leave  out  ethers  as  mateiial  and  as  firmly 
united  as  thofe  that  they  take  in. 

In  bodies  organized  and  propagated  by  Seeds,  a? 
Vegetable:  and  Jnimals,  the Jhape  is  that  which  to  us 
is  the  leading  quality,  and  moft  characleriftica]  pait 
that  determines  ihejpecies :  In  moft  other  bodies  not 
propagated  by  feed,  it  is  the  cdour  we  chiefly  fix  on, 
and  are  moft  led  by.  Thus  where  we  find  the  colour 
of  Geld,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  all  the  other  qualities 
comprehended  in  oar  complex  idea  of  Gold,  to  be 
there  alfo. 

$.  8.  Though  the  nominal  E"ffences  of  Subftances 
are  all  fuppofed  to  be  copied  from  Nature,  yet  they 
are  all,  or  moft  of  them,  very  imperfect :  And  fince 
the  compofition  of  thofe  complex  ideas  is  in  f:vera! 
men  very  different,  we  may  conclude  that  thefe  boun~ 
daries  of  fpecies  are  as  Men,  and  not  as  Nature  makes 
them  ;  if  at  leaft  thefe  are  in  Nature  any  fuch  pre- 
fixed bounds. 

It  is  true,  that  many  particular  Subftances  are  fo 
made  by  Nature,  that  they  have  an  agreement  and 
fikenefs  one  with  another,  and  fo  afford  a  foundation, 
of  being  ranked  into  Sorts :  But  the  forting  of  livings 

by 
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by  us,  being  in  order  to  naming  and  coraprehen  Hi  * 
them  under  general  terms,  I  c agfoot  fee  how  it  can  I  e 
properly  faid,  that  Nature  fets  the  boundaries  of  the 
ferries  of  things*  B  .t  if  it  be  fo,  our  boundaries  of 
ipecies,  arc  »ot  ex. telly  conformable  to  Nature. 

\.  o.  If  the  fit  ft  fining  fi  Individual*  dept  . 
the  minJ  >.f  man,  vafioufly  colle^ing  the  fimple  ideas, 
th.n  mole  the  nominal  EJfenct  of  the  loweft  fpecics ;  it 
is  much  more  evident,  that  the  more  compreherfivt 
Cliques,  called  Genera,  do  10.  Irt  forming  more  ge- 
neral ideas  that  m  iy  comprehend  different  furts,  the 
wind  leaves  out  thofe  qmlieies  that  did inguifh  them j 
ind  puts  into  its  new  collection  only  fuch  ideas  as  arc 
common  to  feveral  forts.  Tims  by  Uavtng  out  thofe 
qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  Gold,  Silver,  t£c.  and 
retaining  a  compKx  idia,  made  up  of  thofe  that  are 
common  to  each  fpecie.",  there  is  a  new  Genus  confti- 
tuted,  to  which  the  name  Metal  is  ..nnsxecU 

§.  10.  So  that  in  this  whole  bullae  fs  of  Genera 
and  Spiqes,  the  Gei;<.;  or  more  Comprehensive,  is  but 
a  partial  conception  of  what  h  in  tic  Species,  .',nJ  the 
Jpscies  is  but  a  parti  d  i  lea  of  what  is  to  be  found  in 
each  Individual.  In  all  which  there  is  no  new  thing 
made,  but  only  more  or  lefs  CorapreherJive  figns, 
whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  exprefs  in  a  few  fylialles 
great  numbers  of  particular  things,  as  tbey  ^gree  im 
nao;c  or  ksfc  general  con&cptions,   which   we  have 

framed 
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framed  to  that  purpofc.  if  thefc  abflraR  general  idea* 
be  thought  to  be  complcat,  it  can  only  be  in  refpect 
of  a  certain  tftablifhed  relation  between  them,  and 
tcrtain  names,  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  them, 
snd  not  in  icfpeft  of  any  thing  exifting  as  made  by 
Nature. 

§.  1 1.  fthit  is  adjufted  to  the  true  end  of  Speech j 
which  is  to  be  tee  eafieft  and  ihorteft  way  of  commu- 
jiicating  our  notions.  This  is  the  proper  bufinefs  ofi 
Genus  and  Species :  And  this  men  do  without  any  con-* 
^deration  of  real  ejjencei,  and  fubfiantial formt,  which 
tome  not  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge,  when 
xve  think  of  thofe  things ;  nor  within  the  fignificatioa 
©f  our  words,  when  we  difcourfe  with  others, 

f.  12.  '  This  is  farther  to  be  obferved  concerning 
'  Subjla)icis ,  that  they  alone  of  all  our  feveral  forts  of 
'  ideas,  have  particular  or  proper  names,  whereby  one 

*  only  particular  thing  is  fignified.     Bccaufe  in  fimple 

*  ideas,  modes  and  relations,  it  feldom  happens  thafl 

*  men  have  occafion  to  mention  often  this,  or  that 

*  particular,  when  it  is  abfent.' 


CHA5s 
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CHAP.     VII. 
O/  Panicle*, 

\.   i. 

>EsiDEs  words,  which  arc  the  names  of  idtr.:  in 
the  mind,  there  arc  others  made  ufe  of  to  Pgnify 
the  Csr.nexicn  that  the  mind  giv?s  to  i-Jta>ov  propofiu- 
ons  one  with  another,  and  to  intimate  fome  particular 
'jxztitm  of  its  own  at  that  time  relating  to  thofe  uforr. 
This  it  does  feveral  ways ;  as  is,  it  Zw,  are  marXs 
tjf  the  mind  affirming  or  denying  :  Befidcs  which,  the 
mind  does  in  declaring  its  fentiments  to  others  cou- 
rted! nor  only  the  parts  of  propositions,  but  whole  fe«- 
tences  one  to  another  with  their  feveral  relations,  and 
dependences  to  make  a  coherent  difeourfe. 

§.  2.  The  words  fignifying  that  connexion  th« 
mind  gives  to  feveral  affirmations  and  negations,  that 
it  unites  in  one  continued  Reafoning  or  Narration, 
are  called  Panicles.  And  it  is  in  the  right  ufe  of 
the-fe,  that  more  particularly  confifts  the  clearnefs  and 
beauty  of  a  Good  Sti!;,  To  exprefs  the  dependence 
of  his  Thoughts  and  Reafonings,  one  upon  another, 
a  man  mufl  have  words  to  fhow  what  connexion,  re- 
ilridion,  diltinclion,  eppofuion,  emphafis,  t£c*  be 
^ives  to  each  refpeftive  part  of  his  difeourfe. 

£  3* 
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5.  3.  Thefe  cannot  be  underftood  rigktly,  with* 
out  :i  clear  view  of  the  poftures,  fiands,  turns,  limi- 
tations, exceptions,  and  feveraJ  other  thoughts  of  the 
mind  :  Of  thefe  there  sre  a  great  variety,  much  ex- 
ceeding the  number  of  Particles  that  rnoft  languages 
have  to  exprefs  them  by  ;  for  which  reafon  it  happens, 
that  rnoft  of  thefe  Particles  have  divers,  and  fometimes 
almoft  oppofiLe  fignifications.  Thus  ti.e  particle  Bui 
in  EngVfn,  has  feveral  very  different  fignifications  ;  as, 
But  to  fay  no  more  :  Here  it  intimates  a  flop  of  the 
mind  in  the  courfe  it  was  going,  before  it  came  to  the 
end  of  it.  Ifaw  but  twe  Planus :  Here  it  mows  thaC 
the  mind  limits  the  fenfe  to  what  is  expreffed  with  $ 
Negation  of  all  other  :  You  pray,  but  it  is  not  that  God 
would bring. you  to  the  true  Religion,  but  that  he  ivoul4 
confirm  ycu  in  year  own.  The  former  of  thefe  inti* 
mates  a  fappofition  in  the  mind  of  fomething  other* 
wife  than  it  fhould  be :  The  latter  (hows,  that  the 
mind  makes  a  direct  opposition  between  that  and  vrhsl 
goes  before.  All  Animals  have  fenfe,  But  a  Dog  is  <** 
M-'mal.  Here  it  fignifies  the  connexion  of  the  lattec 
proportion  with  the  former.  To  thefe,  divers  othec 
fignifications  of  this  Particle  might  be  added,  if  i\ 
ivere  my  bufmefs  to  examine  it  in  its  full  latitude. 

$.  4.     I  intend  not  here  a  full  explication  of  thi$ 

fort  of  Signs,  the  inftances  1  have  given  in  this  one., 

uiay  gtye  occafion  to  reflect  oa  their  ufc  and  force  iU 

U  s  language! 
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language,  and  lead  us  into  the  contemplation  of  feve- 
ral  actions  of  our  minds  in  difcourfing,  which  it  has 
found  a  way  to  intimate  to  others  by  thefe  Particle:, 
fome  whereof  conftantly,  and  others  in  certain  con- 
ductions, have  the  fenfe  of  a  whole  fcntcncc  con- 
tained in  them. 

CHAP.    VIII. 
Of  abftratt  and  concrete  Terms; 

J-   ti 

THE  Mind,  as  has  been  fliown,  has  a  power  to 
abftraEl  its  idea,  whereby  the  Sorts  of  Things 
ore  diftinguifhed  :  Now  each  abfiracl  idea  being  di- 
ftincl,  fo  that  the  one  can  never  te  the  other,  th« 
tnind  will,  by  its  intuitive  knowledge  perceive  their 
difference ;  and  therefore  in  proportions,  no  two 
avhole  ideas  can  ever  be  affirmed  one  of  another  :  Nor 
does  the  common  ufe  of  language  permit  that  any  txv$ 
esbfiraEi  -words  or  name;  cf  abftraft  ideas,  Jhould  bi 
affirmed  one  ef  another.  All  our  affirmations  are  only 
In  Concrete,  which  is  the  affirming  one  abftraft  idea  to 
be  joined  to  another :  Which  abftraft  ideas  in  Sub- 
fiances,  may  be  of  any  fort,  though  the  moft  of  them 
are  of  Power/ :   In  all  the  reft  tbefe  are  little  clfe  but 

J.  *• 
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$.  2.  AU  our  Jimplc  ides;  have  abjlracl  as  Wfll  it 
foncreu  name*,  as  H'kitmefs  White,  Swcctnejs  Sv.:;:, 
&c.  The  like  alfo  holds  is  our  ideas  of  Modes  and 
Relations,  as  Jujtice  Juji,  Equality  Equal,  &c.  Eut 
as  to  our  ideas  of  Subftances,  we  have  very  few  ab- 
ftracr.  wames  at  all.  Thofe  few  that  the  fchcoli  hav% 
forged,  as  Animalitas,  Humanitai,  &c.  hold  no  pro- 
portion with  the  infinite  number  of  names  of  fub- 
ftances,  and  could  never  get  admittance  into  corr.raca 
ufe,  or  obtain  the  licence  of  putlick  app"eh.v..ic:i  , 
which  feemi  to  intimate  the  eonfeflion  of  all  msekind, 
that  they  have  no  ideas  of  the  real  EfVenc-ts  of  Siib- 
ilances,  fince  they  have  not  names  for  fuch  ideas*  h 
was  only  the  doctrine  of  fubftantUl  Verm:,  2nd  the 
confidence  of  mlftaken  Pre  lenders  to  .1  II 
they  had  not,  which  fiift  coined,  and  then  introduced 
Animaliiat,  Humanitas,  and  the  like:  Which  yet  went 
very  liftle  farther  than  their  own  fchools,  and  could 
never  get  to  It  current  amongti  under. tandirg  men. 


CHAP, 
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C  II  A  F.     IX. 

Sp&c*   /  //;.■■-  M 

*     I. 

TO   e\  inline  tie    t  ;    of 

to  confide*  their  uft  zr  t 
CnJ,    which    is   twofold  ;    Ehji,    to    rtfffni  car    a 
I  .    '  - 

rs:  I'm  Firjt  is  for  the  help  of- our  own  memtv 
tie:,  we  do,  as  it  were,  talk  to  our  f  elves  : 

this  purpofe  any  Words  may  ferve   the  turn: 
Weds  being  arbitrary  fig»tt  vve  noay  ufe  whkh  uc 
pofe  ;  and  there  will  be  no  Imper- 
fecli  v.,  if  we  coaftaotly  ufe  the  fameyfai 

for  ihe  fame  r&«, 

$.  2.     & ,,  As  to  Cvmmunkaticn  by  Words*  $ 

•hat  too  has  a  double  ufej   Yirjl,   Their  Owl  Ufe, 
which  is  fuck  a  Communication  of  thoughts  and  ii$m 
by   Words,  as  may  fcrve  in  common  Conversion 
and  Commerce,   about  the  ordinary  Affairs  and  Con- 
veniences of  Civil  Life.     Secondly,  Tl     j  hical 
ufe  of  Words,  by  which  I  mean  fuch  an  ufe  of  than* 
2s  any  fcrve  to  convey  the  precife  notions  of  thing?, 
' ;  certain  Truths  in  general  Propafitions, 
.  two  ufes  are  very  diftincl,  and  a  great  dc.l  lcfj 
ft-ill  ferve  in  the  one,  then  in  the  ot 
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$.  3.  The  end  of  Language  in  Communication  :s 
to  be  imderftood ;  that  is,  to  excite  by  founds  in  the 
hearer,  the  fame  idea  which  they  ftand  for  in  the  mini 
of  the  fpc.hr.  The  dcubtfvlneft  cud  uncertainty  cf 
their  Jtgnijication,  which  is  the  iv:  perfection  we  are 
here  f peaking  of,  has  its  caufe  mere  in  the  ideas  them- 
fdves,  than  in  sny  incapacity  in  the  founds  to  tfgnify 
them  ;  for  in  that  regnid  they  are  all  equally  perfect 
That  then  which  makes  the  difference,  is  the  difference 
of  ideai  they  ftaad  fop,  which  muff  be  learned  and  re- 
tained by  thofe,  who  would  difcourfc  together  xniciii- 
g'ib'y.     Now  this  is  difficult  in  thefe  cafes  ; 

§.  4.  h'irfi,  Where  the  ideas  they  itand  for  are 
very  complex.  Hence  the  names  of  mixed  Model  are 
liable  to  great  uncertainty  and  obfeuricy  in  their  figni- 
fication.  For  here  the  idea  bsing  made  up  of  many 
parts,  it  is  not  eafy  to  form  and  retain  it  exactly  ;  of 
this  fcrt  chiefly  are  moral  words,  which  have  feldom 
in  two  different  men,  the  fame  precife  figniiication. 

§.  5.  Secondly,  Where  the  ideas  they  ftand  for, 
have  no  cer;aki  connexion  in  nature,  and  therefore  no 
fettled  ft andard  to  rectify  and  adjuft  them  by.  This 
again  is  the  cafe  of  the  names  of  mixed  Modes,  which 
are  aficinblages  of  ideas  put  together  at  pleafure. 
Common  vf:  indeed  regulates  the  meaning  of  Words  pretty 
well  for  common  coBvzrfation :  But  it  is  not  fufficicnt 
!juft  th^m  to  rhilcfophical  difcourfes,  there  being 

fcarce 
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jfcarce  *  f»ame  of  any  very  tompUx  ilea,  which  in 
common  ufe  has  not  a  great  latitude  ;  and  is  not  bd 
the  fign  of  far  different  idem. 

$.  6.  Tk*  way  cf  lemn'ng  ihtft  names  Jes  nn  a 
little  cotttributl  to  tie  dtubtftdntfi  of  their  fign;.fi:ation. 
For  we  may  obferve  that  children  are  taught  the  nam's 
of  fimple  idem,  and  fubftance>;  by  having  the  tilings 
fhown  them  5  and  then  they  repeat  the  name  that 
funds  for  it;  as  Whits,  Swett,  Milk,  Sugar,  &:c.  But 
in  mixed  Moiet  the  founds  are  learned  fuft,  and  mea 
arc  to  kam  afterwards  their  fgnification,  by  their  ou* 
obfervation  and  induflry,  or  the  explication  of  others'  ! 
Which  is  the  reafon  that  thefe  words  are  little  more 
than  tare  found)  in  the  minds  of  moft,  becaufe  few 
are  at  the  pains  to  fettle  their  ideas  and  notions  pre- 
cifely ;  and  thofe  which  are,  make  them  the  figns  of 
idem,  different  from  what  others  underftand  by  them, 
which  is  the  occafion  of  raoft  difputes. 

§.  7.  Thirdly,  Where  the  fignitication  of  a  word 
is  referred  to  a  JUmdard  which  ii  not  eafil  y  known  : 
This  is  the  cafe  of  the  names  of  fubjfances,  which  be- 
ing fuppofed  to  ft  and  for  their  real  Fffenees,  muft  need* 
be  of  uncertain  application,  becaufe  thefe  Effences  arc 
utterly  unknown  ;  and  it  will  be  impoffible  to  know 
what  is,  or  what  is  not  Antimony,  v.  g.  when  thai 
word  is  to  ftand  for  the  real  Efleace  of  it ;  whereof 
we  have  no  idcM  2:  all, 
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$.   ?.     Or  fujppofe  thefe  n^mes  or  ly  ftar.d  fbr  (iinpftj 

Wmi.  found  to  co-o.  it  \r  jubfances,  \tt  thus  they  win 
be  lial  !e  to  great  tmCeriaint)  too  :  Because  theft  finale 
ideas  being  vt^y  mHhtfrOUS,  men  frame  different  idtat 
of  the  fame  filbjeel  ,  by  tutting  different  ideas  into 
their  con-flex  one,  of  fuCh  fubftnnces  feveral  men 
o!  ferve  ft-vcr^l  properties  In  the  fame  fuLftance,  and 
m  neof  them  all ;  who  having  bu  imperfect  defcriptions 
of  things;  cm  luvebut  uncertain  l»gnif*t  tions  of  wordsi 

§.  9.  Fourthly,  Where  the  tgblficatioh  of  the 
word,  and  the  real  1  (fence  of  the  thing,  are  net  the 
fame,  which  is  fiiil  the  cafe  of  fubfUnces,  from  hence 
we  may  obferve; 

lj  ro.  Fir/ft  That  the  names  of  (ifbple  liteai  are 
Ieaft  liable  to  rniftakes  :  Frrftf  Bcc^ufe  the  ideas  they 
Hand  for,  being  e'ich  but  one  fingle  perception,  ane 
eafier  got,  and  mo'e  clearly  retail  ed,  than  the  more 
complex  ones  of  Subfi  laces  and  Mixed  Modes.  Si' 
condly,  Bccaufe  they  are  not  referred  to  any  other 
Effence,  but  barely  th  it  perception  t.-.ey  immediately 
figni/y. 

$.  II.  Secondly,  Named  cf  Jim  pie  Modes  are  titxi 
tljivple  ideas  Icafi  liable  t6  doubt  or  uncertainty,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  Figure  and  Number,  of  which  men 
have  fo  clear  and  difiincft  ideas. 

§    12.     Thirdly,  In   mixed  Modes,  when   they  are 

Cornpofed  of  a  few  and  obvious  idtat t  their  names  are 

X  ckas 
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ckar  n-id   diitinct  enough  ;    othcrwifc  doubtful 
unce.  i 

$.    i..     Fourthly,    The  n?rne$  of  fubftanca  being 
annexed  t<  hat  -re-  nei  hc{  the  real  tflen 

HOT  »  <ct  Kef  ef  nt.tions  of  t!  ings,   are  liiUe  yet  to- 
greater  ImperfedUonj  when  \rc  com.;  to  a  philofo] 
c.\  ufc  of  them. 

'%■■%■■% •-*•■  $•  £  « ■■?■  $-  #•■&■■$•  $- -$  :';  j> •■£■  ^  kigi 

CHAP.     X. 
0/  /Ac  Jbufe  of  Wordu 

S.  i. 

BEsjde  the  natural  and  unavoidable  ImperfecVfofiS 
of  Languages,  there  are  wilful  Faults  and  N*£« 
&£?/,  wiich  men  are  often  guilt)  of  in  .their  ufe  of 
words.      For, 

$.  2.    Fi rft,  They  Ute  words  without  clear  and dtftinEl 
ideas,  or,    -  bout  any  thing  fignf- 

fi...  ■.  fuch  re  for  the  molt  part  introduced  tiyftffs  of 
Philofophy  ^r.d  Religion,  either  out  of  an  affsehtion  of 
jT:julari:\,  or  to  fuppnit  fome  grange  Opinion  ;  or  to 
cover  the  weaknefs  of  their  Hypotht/u.  Thefe  are  cojti- 
jftionly  fuch  as  had  no  determinate  collection  of  ideas 
annexe;]  to  them,  when  they  were  firft  invented  ;  or  at 
lc«'kft  fuch,  as,  if  well  examined,  will  be  found  incon- 
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iiflc--t,  and  therefore  may  juftly  be  called  infignifcant 
terms :  Infta'nccs  cf  this  kind  any  e-ifily  be  had  froia 
the  fchs'A  men  .tnd  metaphyficians.  0:hzr  learn  ^vords 
which  the  propriety  oi  language  has  arii\cd  to  very 
important  ideas,  and  often  upon  occafi.  >n  ufc  them 
bout  any  diftincl  meaning  at  all:  Whence  their 
notions  being  unfteady  and  confufed,  their  difcourfc 
muft  be  tilled  with  empty  unintelligible  No'fe  and 
Jargon,  efpeciaily  in  moral  matte's  wheie  the  w  >rds 
ftand  tor  arbitrary,  and  numerous  collections  of  idett-g 
not  regularly  and  permanently  united  in  Nature, 

$.  3.  Secondly,  A  lothcr  A  >ufc  is  Inconfiancy  in  the 
uftof  IVcrds :  It  is  hard  to  find  a  difcourfe  on  ^:iy 
fubjert  A'hciein  the  fame  words  are  not  ufed  fometimes 
for  one  colledion  of  ideas,  fometimes  for  another. 
The  wilful  doing  thereof  can  be  im;  ited  to  nothing 
but  great  fob},  or  greater  d'fhonefty :  And  a  maj* 
in  his  rtccou:  ts  with  another,  m<y  with  as  much  tair- 
nefs  m  ke  tie  characters  of  numbers,  Hand  form times 
Cor  one,  and  fometimes  tor  inoher  collection  of 
Units  ;  .is  in  his  nifcourfe,  or  reafrcing,  irnkc  the  faine 
Words  fta»d  for  diffeient  collections  of  fimj  le  ideal. 

§.  4.  Thirdly,  Another  is  an  affected  obfeurity, 
either  bv  uling  olJ  word-  in  new  Ggnifications,  or  by 
in'toducing  new  and  ambiguous  terms,  without  de- 
fining them  ;  or  putting  thrm  together,  fo  as  to  con- 
found tiacir  ordinary  meaning.  Though  the  Feripa* 
X  2  t^;'h 
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tetick  phiUf'phy  has  been. mod  eminent  in  this  way, 
yet  othci  'c:t>  have  not  been  wholly  cle.jr  of  it.  The 
admired  art  >.f  difputmg  h'-th  added  much  to  the 
satur*!  imperfection  of  Language?,  wi-iijt  it  h*s  ten 
Blade  uf.  of,  and  fitted  to  pe-pl.-x  the  fgnificatioa 
of  words,  more  than  to  difcover  the  K-owledge  and 
T^uth  of  things  :  And  ht  that  will  lo  k.  i  to  that  f  ^rt 
of  learned  writings,  will  words  there  much 

more  obfeure,  uncertain,  a:  d  undetermined  in  their 
meaning,  than  they  are  in  ordinary  Converfation. 

§.  5.  Fourthly,  A'  oiher  is  the  taking  zvcrdt  for 
things:  This,  though-  it  in  f.,mc  drgiet  concerns  all 
Camts  in  general;  yet.  more  particular  l.V  afFerts  thofe 
of  S'i'ftH'.crs.  Thus  in  the  Peripetetick  phtbfofkfa 
SubFanr'al  Forms,  Abhorra-.cc  <f  Vacuum,  &.C.  ie» 
ta&en  for  fiametbing  re  1.  Yo  this  Abufe  thofe  men 
are  moft  fubjecbj  who  cofifine  their  thoughts  to  any 
cntf-f-m  ;  and  give  thtmfeives  up  into  •*  firm  belief 
t>f  the  peifedion  of  any  received  Hyffoth.fi  ;  whereby 
thev  come  to  be  p-rfu.-'.c.l,  tha:  the  terms  of  thai 
feet,  are  fo  fuited  to  the  nature  of  things,  that  they 
perfectly  corefpund  with  the  real  cxifk-nce. 

V  6.  Fifthly,  An  thei"  i*  the  felting  them  in  th$ 
flace  cf  tliingi  iri^ich  they  can  by  no  means  Jtgnify .  VVt 
xn-ty  obferve  that  in  the  general  names  of  Jmbftances, 
whereof  the  nominal  LiT-ces  are  only  known  to  us, 
V.hta  vye  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  them,  we  do 

mad 
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molt  commonly  tacitlv  fuppaf*  or  intend  they  fhoulc| 
fta-i  I  for  the  real  Eflence  i  f  i  <~-rr  tin  fort  of  Sub- 
ft^ncct.  Thus  when  a  mar.  b.}  s  G/J  is  n.alleable,  he 
proul  i  infinuate  f«mething  mo-c  than  th i>,  what  I  call 
Gsll  is  malleable,  (though  truly  it  amounts  to  no 
more)  namely,  tint  wh  it  has  the  rt d  !■  ifer.ee  of  Gill 
is  malUtih.'e,  that  i^  thai  iqalleabUntfi  depends  on,  and 
is  mfepard'.le  from  the  real  Eflei  ce  of  G:/i.  But  a 
man  not  knowing  wherein  th  t  real  Faience  c^nffts, 
the  connexion  in  his  mind  of  malkabkiufi,  is  not  truly 
with  an  Fjfence  he  kn^ws  no\  but  *ith  the  found  Gold 
he  puts  foi  it.  it  i>,  true,  the  names  of  Subftar-ces 
Would  be  much  more  ufeful  ;  and  Proportion*  exp-eft 
by  tlen  much  mote  cert  in,  were  the  real  Lnenccs  of 
Sibftance*  the  ideas  in  our  min  s,  which  thofe  words 
figniried.  And  it  is  for  wdnt  of  thofe  real  Elfences 
that  our  words  convey  f  >  little  knowledge,  or  certainty 
in  our  difcourfes  about  them.  But  to  fuppi-fc  thefe 
parries  to  ftand  for  a  thing,  having  the  real  r  [fence  or* 
whicK  the  properties  depend,  is  fo  far  from  diminifh- 
jng  the  imperfection  of  our  words  tha'  by  a  plain 
jbufe  it  adds  to  it  ;  when-  -ve  would  make  them  ftand 
for  fomething,  whish  not  being  in  our  complex  ideas, 
the  name  we  ufe  can  no  w  ay  be  the  figr,  of  it.  lq 
mixed  Modes,  any  idea  of  the  complex  one  being  left 
Out,  or  changed,  it  is  allowed  to  be  another  thing, 
li;ut  is,  to  be  of  another  /pedes,  is  i>  plain  in  Chana 

medley. 
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fztllcy,  Man /laughter,  Murder,  &c.  becaufe  the  com- 

•  at  name,  «  the  r:sl  r.s  weJI  as 
pcminal  Fffnce;  and  there  is  no  fee;  et  reference  of 
Chat  name  to  any  other  Eflence,  but  th^t.  Eut  in 
SubAances  it  is  no'  fu  ;  for  though  in  that  called  Geld, 
one  put'  in  his  complex  rdirtf,  what  another  leaves  out, 
and  vice  verfe,  yet  men  do  not  ufu^ly  think  th: 
fpecies  changed,  becaufe  they  refer  the  name  in  their 
B»tnds  to  a  reJ  immutal L  Efface  of  a  'hing  exifting, 
en  which  thofe  properties  lepend :  B;:t  this  reference 
of"  the  nirae  to  a  thing  we  have  not  the  idea  of,  is  fo 
far  from  helping  us  at  all,  that  it  only  fervts  the  more 
to  involve  us  in  difficulties.  This  reference  h  grounded 
cm  thU  fupptifition,  namely,  that  the  fame  precife  in- 
terna! conftitution  goes  always  with  the  fome  fpecirick 
same  :  In  which  arc  contained  thefc  two  falfe  fuppo- 

fit'CHt. 

Firff,  There  are  certain  precife  FJfcnces,  according 
to  which,  Nature  rmike^  all  parsi  ular  things ;  and  by 
which  they  are  d  i  ft  in  g  mined  into  Jpecitt. 

Secondly f  This  tacitiy  infntmes  as  if  we  had  ideal 
of  thefe  EffenCEs  ;  for  why  c!o  we  enquire,  whether 
this  or  that  thing  have  the  real  hiTence  of  that  fpecics 
ftian  for  inftance,  if  we  did  not  t'uppofe  it  known, 
which  yet  is  utterly  falfe;  *nd  therefore  fuch  applica- 
tions of  names  as  would  make  them  ftand  for  ideal, 
ge  liave  not,  ou.it  needs  caufe  great  difordcr  in  dif- 

courjfa 
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jpourfc  and  reafonings  about  them  ;  and  be  a  gr-cxl 
inconvenience  in  our  communication  by  words. 

i.  7.  Sixthly,  Another  more  general^  though  le& 
pbferved,  abufe  of  words,  is,  that  men  hiving  by  long 
and  familiar  ufe,  ar  nexed  to  them  ce-p.in  ideal t  they 
Are  apt  to  imagine  fa  near  and  necejjary  a  connexion^  hi- 
twteu  the  names,  and  the  Jignijicationi  they  ufe  them  :'», 
they  forivardly  fuppofe  at;  cannot  but  underftani 
i  their  meaning  is ;  ss  i:  it  were  paft  doubt,  thaD 
in  the  ufe  of  thefe  common  received  founds,,  the 
Speaker  and  hearer  had  nect-ffiiily  the  fame  precifd 
ideat.  Arid  fo  like  wife  taking  .he  words  of  ot1 
as  naturally  {landing  for  juft;  what  they  themfelvej 
have  been  aecu&omed  to  apply  them  to,  they  never 
trouble  themfelves  to  explain  their  own,  or  underfl  ' 
another's  meaning  :  From  whence  commonly  proems 
noife,  and  wrangiing  without  improvement  or  in- 
formation ;  whiift  men  take  words  to  be  the  con Rant 
regular  rrnrks  of  agreed  n  ti  >ns,  winch  in  truth  are 
no  more  but  the  voluntary  and  unftcady  figns  cf  their 
own  ideas.  Thus  life,  is  a  term,  none  more  familiar  ; 
Any  one  almoft  would  take  it  for  an  affront,  to  be 
aiked,  what  he  meant  by  it,  and  yet  if  it  comes  in 
qucftior,  whether  fuch  a  thing  has  b'fe,  or  not,  it  h 
safy  to  perceive,  that  a  clear  diiiinct  fettled  idea,  decs 
not  always  sccompanj'  the  ufe  of  fo  known  a 
ivo;d. 
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§.  8.  ScventHv,  Ffguraiive  '^■■■•ch  is  a!fo  an  abufe 
cf  Language:  For  though  in  ilifcourfes,  where  we 
feek  rather  plcafure  ai  d  rt»  Ig'v,  rhan  in  oim-<tio>i  and 
Improvement,  fuch  ornaments  as  ire  torrowed  <rom 
figurative  fpeeche'  -J,H  a  !  f"on.s,  can  fcarce  paf\  for 
fault?;  yet  V  we  would  fpe  k  of  lhings  as  ihcy  are, 
tve  muit  allow j  that  ail  the  a;t  of  rhetotick,  befides 
order  ani  clc^rr.cfs,  all  the  artificial  and  figu^a  ive 
application  of  Aords  el<  quence  hatfi  invented,  are  for 
nothing  clfe  but  to  infinuate  wrong  iJtas,  move  the 
pa(Tions,   and   I  m  nt,   anc  fa 

indeed  are  po  fec'#  cheat.  And  therefore,  however 
allowable.-  thty  may  be   in   hai  nd  j  orular  ad- 

drefiei ;  they  s-re  certainly  in  «A  difcou  Ls  that  pr«- 
tesd^  ::::„;.:;  ~  ..\  \,. '„....'..  ::\:zi\"  ts  b-  zvckkd  t 
and  where  truth  ir.d  knowledge  are  corcesned,  cannot 
but  be  thought  a  great  fault,  cither  of  the  language  or 
jserfon  that  .  of  tl  em. 

$.  9.  To  conclude  this  confi  'eration,  tht  tndi  of 
languagi  incurdifcurfe  u.ith  c  h  n^are  chiefly  tbefc/Ar«w 

Firft,  ic  makt  cur-  thtiighn  or  id:ss  intvm  to  ano*> 
thtr :  this  \'.t  fail  in  :  if!,  Wl'tn  wc  ufe  names  with- 
out clear  and  diftincl  ideat  in  cur  minds.  2dly} 
When  we  apply  received  names  to  ideas,  to  which 
the  common  ufe  of  that  language  docs  not  apply  them, 
$dly,  When  we  apply  them  onfteadily,  making  them 
ftand  now  for  one,  aud  by  and  by  for  another  idea. 
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$,  10.  St  ...  .;!•. ,  To  rub  hovn  cur  thzvghs  with 
as  natch  cafe  an.i  quicl.ntfs  as  is  p-jjf:bls.  1  KlS  men  fill 
in  .vr.cn  they  have  complex  ideas,  without  having  \\. 
ft:,..1  names  for  them,  which  may  happen  ciihe'r 
through  the  deface  of  a  language,  which  h*s  none,  ox 
the  fault  of  that  man  who  has  not  vet  learned  them. 

$.  u.  Thirdly,  To  convey  the  k.sxledgs  of  things .» 
This  cannot  be  dene,  but  when  ouf  ideas  agree  to  the 
reality  of  things. 

$.  I  »..  Fi'Jr,  He  that  huh  Insifiei  without  idear, 
writs  meaning  in  his  words,  and  {peaks  only  emcty 
(dun  Is.  fyscxily,  He  th  it  hath ■  complex  ideas,  without 
•  'a  for  them,  wants  difpatch  in  his  expreffi  >n> 
fiii.uh,  He  that  ufes  his  words  loofely  and  un- 
i;  dlily,  will  cither  net  be  minded,  o;  not  u  iderfl  oi. 
h  -.rtkly,  He  that  applies  his  names  to  ideas,  different 
ffom  their  common  ufe,  wants  propriety  in  his  Ian- 
|ua,.,  aud  fpeaks  gibberilli.  I'ifialy,  And  he  that 
»<u\  i.i'.2s  of  fubja;.,-cs,  difagreeing  with  the  real 
exiftence  ^f  things,  f_>  far  wants  the  materials  of  true 
kuo.sh-.^j  in  his  understanding,  and  has  inftead 
tiiercor,  chimera*. 

§.  i  i.  Language  being  the  great  conduit  whereby 
men  convey  their  difeovcries,  reafonings,  and  know- 
le  !ge  from  one  to  another  ;  be  that  makes  an  ill  ufe 
of  u,  though  he  does  net  corrupt  the  fountains  of 
knowledge  which  are  b  things  thcmfclve-,  yet  he  docs 
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3J  much  as  in  him  lies,  break  or  flop  the  pipe*  wherc- 
fcy  it  is  dift:  ibutcd  to  the  publick  ufe  and  edvantdge  of 
mankind.  He  that  ufes  w^rds  without  any  clear  ant} 
ftcy  ly  meaning,  wrat  dots  he  but  lc^d  himfclf  and 
Others  into  errors  ?  And  he  that  dcfignedly  docs  it, 
ought  to  Le  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  truth  and] 
knowledge. 

$.  14.  If  we  look  into  hooks  of  controversy  of 
any  kind,  we  (ball  fee  that  the  effe<ft  oi  ebfeure,  un- 
ready, and  equivocal  terms,  h  nothing  but  noife  and 
wrangling  about  fjunds,  without  convincing  or  bet» 
Bering  a  man's  understanding.  For  if  the  iJto  be  no| 
■Qgrc-d  on  brtween  fpeaker  an  .<  hearer,  for  which  the 
wordi  ftand,   the  argument  is  U9t  about  tkingt  bul 

$.  15  It  deferves  to  be  considered,  and  carefully 
examined,  whether  the  greateft  part  of  the  difputes 
an  the  world,  are  not  merely  verbal,  and  about  th.4 
SgniHcaticjn  of  words  ;  and  that  if  the  terms  they  are 
aaae  n  were  defined  and  reduced  in  their  fignifica* 
lions,  tc  the  fingle  idtat  they  ftand  for,  thofe  difputea 
;veuld,  not  cad  of  thcmfelvcs,  and  immediately  vaniiia* 


CHAR 
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CHAP.    XI. 

£5/"  f^i  Remtdi:;  cf  the  foregting  Impeiftcliont   end 
jbufei. 

§.  I. 

TO  remedy  the  deftfts  of  fpeedi  above-mentioned 
the  following  :u!cs  may  be  of  ufe. 

Firjf,  A  man  mould  take  care  to  ufe  m  xvtrd  with" 
4tit  a  fignification,  no  name  without  an  idea  tor  whicb 
he  makes  it  ft  and.  This  rule  will  not  feem  neealefs 
to  any  one,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  recollect  how 
often  he  has  met  with  fuch  woivU,  as  Iti/finSl,  Sym- 
pathy, Antipathy,  &c.  Co  made  ufe  of,  as  he  might 
ealily  conclude-,  that  tbofe  that  ufed  them  had  no 
ideas  in  their  minds  to  which  they  applied  them. 

$.  r.  Secondly,  Thcfe  ideas  he  ai  nexes  them  t<j 
Should  be  cUar  and  diflincl,  which  iti  conp'ex  ideas  i* 
by  knowing  the  par  icular  ones  ihat  ina>e  that  com- 
pofition;  of  which,  if  any  one  be  again  complex, 
wc  muft  know  alfo  the  prccife  colkriion  that  is  unitci 
in  tach,  and  fo  till  we  come  to  fimole  ones.  In  Sub- 
fiances,  the  ideas  muft  nit  enly  be  diftlnEi,  but  *!f& 
tmformablc  to  things  at  they  exifi. 

\.   3.     Thirdly,    He  muft  apply  his  -wards,  as  near 

Cf  *ujr  be,  tt  fuck  ideas,  as  common  ufe  hat  ,.n-  ■  i 

•  ft  tsum 
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them  tc ;  For  words,  efpecially  of  lang  ;  • 
framed,  are  :;o  man  i  private  pcfl  fi-ion,  1  ut  the  com- 
mon n-.cifurc  of  coiU.u^iC:  snd  L.ct!iinu'ic-:i.>  ;  and 
therefore  it  Is  not  for  any  one  u  change  the  fi-np 
they  are  eu  rent  in,  v.ot  alter,  the  ideas  tho>  are  affixed 
to;  or,  at  Icaft,  wh  n  there  is.  a  neceflity  to  do  fo,  he 
ji  boun  !  to  giv    j.g  ice  of  ic.     Ai  d  the  efore^ 

§.  4.  Furtkty,  When  common  uft  has  left  the 
fignification  of  a  word  unfit rt ah)  rid  loofr,  or  where 
it  is  to  be  •'.ki  in  a  peca'iai  ftnfe  ;  or  whsre  the  t-rro 
is  liable  to  any  deubtfulriefs  or  miflake,  there  it  onghi 
to  be  defiled,  and  its- Signification  ascertained* 

h.  v  Words  {landing  for  fimple  id-.es  being  not 
thfina'Ae,  their  figaificatioa  muft  be  fhown  either, 
lirp,  By  a  fv.-ionymous  word.  Secondly,  By  naming 
a  \juhjtSt}  wherein  that  fimple  idea  is  to  te  fund, 
Thirdly,  By  prefenting  to  the fenfet  that  Jul jefti  which 
Tvay  ■prtdu;;  it  in  the  mind,  and  make  him  a&uaily 
Live  the  idea  'hat  word  ft^r.ds  for, 

$.  6.  Mixed  Modes  may  be  pcrfttlly  dfissd,  by 
.cpcuilly  eovraeratipg  thofc  ideas  that  go  to  each  com* 
poftios.  This  ought  mo-e  efpecially  to  he  done  in 
ajixed  modes  belonging  to  Morality  :  Since  dcrbi:U>n 
5;  the  only  way  whereby  the  precife  m-aning  of  moral 
Words  can  be  known  :  And  yet  a.  way  whereby  their 
prccife  pacanisiig  may  be  known  certainly,  and  tviih- 
9^;  fcuyhg  sny  rovai  for  any  conieft  afytft  it. 

§•7- 
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§.  7.  For  rAf  expl.jinhlg  the  Ji^nificaiicn  cf  the 
name     o  is,  both  the  fore  mentioned   ways, 

vte,  0/  fhow'tng  and  defining,  are  requisite  in  m^Viy 
cafes  to  be  tirade1  uf-  of  ;  their  names5  sre  beft  defihed 
b\  their  leaaTng '^ugh'ties,  which  sire  rnoluy  /hope  In. 
anneals  and  vegetables ;  and  cohur  in  inanimate 
botiles ;  and  in  fome,  both  top  ether.  Now  thefe 
\cj  ring  Qualities  arc  beft  nude  known  by  fb.OK  hg,  si:d 
cvi  hardly  be  made  known  otherwife.  The  fliape  of  a 
tiOrje  or  Caffewary  will  be  but  imperfectly  imprintea 
on  the  mind  by  words :  The  figlri  of  the  animals  doth 
jt  much  better.  And  the  ides  of  the  particular  colour 
of  Gold  is  not  to  be  got  bv  any  clefcfiption  of  it^  but 
orly  by  the  frequent  txcrcife  of  the  eyes  about  it. 
Tfce  ii!;e  Bia'y  be  fai  I  of  thofe,  other  fmlple  idsas\ 
fcci'Iiar  13  their  kind  to  any  fubftance,  for  which 
piecife  ideas  there  aie  no  peculiar  names. 

But  becaufe  rmny  of  the  fimple  ideas  which  make 
irp  our  fpecifick  idea*  of  fubftancefc,  are  powers  which 
lie  not  obvious  to  our  tc\\\c  in  the  thing?,  as  they  or- 
dinarily appear ;  therefore  in  the  fgtiricatiori  of  our 
names  cf  Sub/fauces,  fome  pari  of  the  fign^lcatfofi  wiVt 
be  better  made  knixvn,  by  enumerating  thofe  jltnpte  ideas  a 
than  in  flowing  the  fulflance  Ufslf.  For  he  that  to  the 
Yclhw  flitting  cohur  if  Gold,  got  by  fgh:,  fhsll  from 
my  enumerating  them  have  the  ideas  of  great  DuHt\ 
fylity,  Fvhiility,   n^ci/tiifi,   and  '  SehbWiy  to   jfqrie 
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%tl><xt  will  have  a  perfctfer  idea  of  G;/i,  than  he  can 
fcave  bv  feeing  a  piece  of  G.W,  and  thereby  iropr-iat- 
fcjf  in  his  rsia  i  only  its  obrious  qualifies. 

%*  8.  4t  were  to  be  wifhed  that  words  ftanding  fof 
tilings,  which  are  known  and  dtftiog'tiibrd  bv  their 
outward  Snpes,  fhould  be  txpreffed  by  little-  draught* 
0rr1  prints  made  of  the  n  A  Vocabulary  (Bade  jher 
this  faihion,  would  perhaps  Aith  more  cafe,  and  in 
lefs  time,  tt^ch  the  true  fignirication  of  many  terms- 
especially  in  la:  guagas  of  remote  countries,  or  ages  \ 
an  .  fettle  truer  ideas  in  mens  minds  of  feverai  things 
whereof  we  read  the  names  in  ancient  authors,  thaa 
all  the  terge  and  laborious  comments  of  learned  cri- 
tiefcs.  Nuturalfi:  that  treat  of  Plants  and  Animals, 
fca/e  found  the  .beuefit  of  this  way  ;  And  he  that  con- 
£u':S  them  will  find  that  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of  Apiuvt 
and  ifoxfrom  a  little  print  of  that  herb  or  lea  ft,  thaa 
fc*.  could  have  from  a  long  definition  of  the  names  of 
cither  of  themj  and  fo  no  'ioubt  he  would  have  of 
Strlgil  and  Sift  rum,  if  inftead  of  a  Curry-comb  or 
Cymbal,  wl  ich  arc  the  F.r.glifh  names  diclionaries  re»- 
/ijer  them  by,,  he  coul i  fee  ftamped  in  the  naargin  fmsli 
©Inures  of  thefc  in*  foments,  as  they  were  in  ufe 
fmongft  the  ancients. 

$.  9.  Fijshly,  The  i-ft  rule  that  I  Hull  mentio* 
fs,  that  in  a!l  diffeourfes  wherein  one  man  pretends  to 
ihiiitft  er  tonvkac  another*  he  i>ouli  vfe  the  [ems 
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*v;rd  c:nflan4ly  in  the  far:::  fenft ;  if  tfefl  were  done 
(which  no  body  can  refufe,  without  great  difingenuity^ 
nuny  of  the  books  extant  might  be  fpared  ;  many  of 
the  controversies  in  difpute,  would  be  at  an  endj 
feveral  of  thefe  great  volumes  fwoUen  with  ambiguous 
words,  now  ufed  in  cne  fenfe,  and  by  and  by  ia 
another,  would  (brink  into  a  very  narrow  compafs" 
And  many  of  the  Phihfcphen,  (to  mention  no  other}  33 
well  as  Ptets  works,  might  be  contained  in  a  ffutjhilh 

*&r  & ■$ "§  &   « ■■# $ "$  £•  «* •$■  »  « "&  •&  &■«•&  "fS' 

BOOK      IV. 

CHAP.    I. 

0/   Knowledge    in   General, 

*.   1. 

S'Ing'e  the  mind  in  alt  its  thoughts  and  reafonrhgfo 
has  no  other  immediate  object  but  its  own  ideas* 
which  alone  it  does  or  can  contemplate  ;  it  is  evident 
that  our  knowledge  is  only  converfant  about  then, 
Knowledge  then  feems  to  be  nothing  but  the  perception 
of  the  connexion  and  agreement,  er  difagrettnent  and  re- 
pugnancy of  any  of  our  ideas  :  Where  this  perceptiosr 
i.%  there  is  knowledge;  and  where  it  is  not,  there, 
though  we  fancy,  guefs,  or  believe,  ytt  we  alw4yj 
C9»tt  fhort  of   Kao-wlsdQe.      When  we  know  that 

Whit* 
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flint:  h>  not  Black,  whit  do  we  IjiX  fcercc 

two  t'Jjtft  do  not  aortic?   O.-   th..t   the  .•  ^  yf 

a  Triangle,  aie  ecual  to  two  i  t    lo  .ve 

more  bit  perceive  that  equality  io   ;••• 

docs  neccfiaiily  agree  to,  and  is  infq  n  tha 

three  angles  of   a.  T/iangljH    liot  to  unjiq  (land 

more  di^:;.a!y,  wherein  this   ag.<ewicnt  or 

meitf  oonfifts,   wc  : n  0rMA 

Firvt,    Identity    or     D;v:rf4ty :     Sec       Iv,     •-   2i/0n  j 

Thirdly,  Qo-exiftenct ;    Fourthly,   1  s»« 

$.  2.  i/?  Ideality  9f  Diverfiy :  It  i>  the  rv  ft  i€l  of 
the  rnhd,  to  forcc:v:  it-  Leas ;  and  fo  fir  as  it  per- 
ceives them,  to  know  each  wh.it  it  is,  2nd  hercbv  to 
perce've  their  difference,  that  is,  the  one  n^t  t»  be  tHs 
other  :  Ey  this  the  mind  clearly  perceives  each  idea  to 
sgrcs  with  iifelf,  and  to  be  what  it  r-  ;  and  :-.ll  •-: i '+ 1 1  ft 
i'deat  to  difagree.     This  it  does  withe;.:  inter 

deduction,  by  its  natural  power  of  perception  and 
diftir.clion.  This  is  what  men  of  art  have 
duccd  to  thofe  genc-al  rules,  v'z.  What  is,  is.  And 
it  is  i.t.j  :£lbbt  f  r  the  fane  thivg  to  be,  ani  r.:t  ' .  lie. 
But  no  tiiaScim  can  m^e  a  man  know  it  clearer,  1  t 
Round  is  not  Square,  than  the  bar*  percept io  i  h,  fe 
two  ideas,  which  the  mind  at  fiiil  fight  perceives  t  j 
di  fagree, 

§.  3-  zily,  The  nex^  fori  of  agreement  or  dif- 
agrctmciit  ihc  mini  perceives  in  any  of  its  tJsaj,  may 
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he  oiled  Relative,  and  is  notHrg  but  the  perception  of 
the  Relation,  between  any  two  ideas  of  whai  kind  fo- 
evcr  ;  that  is,  their  igreement  or  dilagixcmer.t  one 
Willi  another  in  feveral  wa\5  the  mind  takes,  of  com- 
bai  ing  them, 

§.  4  idly,  The  third  fort  of  agreement  or  difa* 
greement  to  be  found  in  our  ideas,  is  Goexijfence,  or 
Ncn-coexijlcnce  in  the  fame  fulject ;  and  this  belongs 
particularly  to  Su'oftances.  Thus  when  we  proncuncfc 
Concerning  Gold,  that  it  is  fixed,  it  amounts  to  n<j 
more  but  this,  that  fixed  nefs,  or  a  pdwer  to  rem  in  in 
the  fire  unconfumed,  is  an  idea  that  always  accompanies 
th  it  particular  fort  oweUowfiefs,  Weight,  luftbility.  kc. 
which  make  out  complex  idea,  fignified  I  y  the  worn  Gold, 

§  c,  jxthly,  The  fourth  fcrt  is  that  of  aftual  and 
red.  Y.x'fienc:  agreeing  to  iany  idea.  Within  thefe 
four  fons  of  agreement  or  dif  greement,  I  furyoft;  is 
eo.';tuu:v.d  all  the  knowledge  we-  have,  or  aie  capable 
of.  For  all  th  t  we  know  or  cm  affiim  concerning 
any  idea,  is,  that  it  is,  or  is  not  the  fame  with  fome 
other  :  As  that  Blue  is  not  fellow.  That  it  does,  of 
does  rot  coexirt  with  another  in  the  fame  fubject :  As 
that  Iron  it  fafceptibl:  cf  Magnet ; cal  Imprejficns :  Tha6 
it  has  that  or  this  Relation  to  fome  other  ideas :  As 
t  at  tiuo  Triangles  upon  equal  bafes  between  two  parallel* 
tre  equal ;  or  that  it  has  a  real  EsiftwnCc  without  the) 
fsind:  As  that  God  it, 

&  4*  fy 
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§.  6.  There  arc  feveral  ways  whercid  the  mi  ad  is 
pofTefled  of  truth,  each  of  which  is  called  Knowledge. 
Tirft,  There  is  atlual  Knowledge,  When  the  mind  has 
a  prefent  view  of  the  agreement  or  diftgreement  of 
any  of  its  ideas,  or  of  the  Relation  they  have  one 
vith  another.  Secondly,  A  man  is  laid  to  know  any 
propofition,  when  having  once  evidently  perceived  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  whereof  it 
aonfifts,  and  fo  lodged  it  in  his  memory,  that  when- 
ever it  comes  to  be  reflected  on  again,  the  mind  affents 
to  it  without  doubt  or  kefitation,  and  is  certain  of  the 
truth  of  it.  And  this  may  be  called  habitual  Know- 
ledge :  And  thus  a  man  may  be  faid  to  know  all  thofe 
truths  which  are  lodged  in  his  memory,  by  a  forego, 
ing,  clear,  and  full  perception. 

§.  7.  Of  habitual  Knowledge  there  are  two  forts  : 
The  one  is  of  fuck  truths  laid  up  in  the  memory,  as 
•whenever  they  occur  to  the  mind,  it  actually  perceives 
the  Relation  that  is  between  thefe  ideas.  And  this  is  in 
all  thofe  truths,  where  the  ideas  themfelves,  by  an 
Immediate  view,  difcover  their  agreement  or  difigree- 
ment  one  with  another.  The  other  is  of  fuck  truths, 
ivhereaf  the  mind  having  been  convinced,  it  retains  this 
memory  of  the  conviction,  without  the  proofs.  Thus  a 
ftian  that  remembers  certainly,  that  he  once  perceived 
the  demonftration,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  Tiiangls 
4ie  ecjual  to  two  right  ones,  knows  it  to  be  true,  when 

that 
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that  demonftration  is  gone  out  of  his  mind,  and  pof- 
fibly  cannot  be  rccollc&ed  :  But  he  knows  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  what  he  did  before  ;  namely,  not  by 
the  intervention  of  thofe  intermediate  idcat,  whereby 
the  agreement  or  difagreemeot  of  thofe  in  the  propo- 
rtion was  at  firft  perceived  ;  but  by  remembering,  /.  eu 
knowing  that  he  was  once  certain  ot  the  truth  of  this 
proportion,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  Triangle  are 
e.}ual  to  two  right  ones.     The  immutability  of  the 
fa-j-.e  Relations  between  the  fame  immutable  things,  it 
now  the  idea  that  fhows  him,  that  if  the  three  angles 
of  a  Triangle  were  once  equal  to  two  right  ones,  they 
tviil  always  be  fo.     And  hence  he  comes  to  be  certain, 
that  what  was  ence  true,   is  always  true ;  what  idta% 
once  agreed,  will  always  agr«e  j    and  co«fequently€ 
What  he  once  knew  to  be  true,  he  will  always  know  tQ 
fce  true,  a3  long  as  he  can  remember  that  he  once  knew  ic« 

tf&. . y*, .■>■*, .•*»..»*.. ..*r*.  **»..***...»<*..^.  ■*•  •**.  »**..s''..5!?.^'.  iV..4V„**»..^G 

9»     «»•    «»  -«J»     «r»     *,»-«;»•■»;•    -«•'    #,»   ■*£,■•■>£•  >;»«•»     if  »f    >i>     '}     '(     «P^ 

CHAP.    II. 

Of  the  Degrees  of  cur  Kfiowledgei 

$.   1. 
'ALL  our  Knowledge  confifting  in  the  view  thft 
■*■  *-  mind  has  of  its  own  ideas,  which  is  the  utmoft 
light,  and  greateft  certainty  we  are  capable  of:  Th* 
dijf'ixtni  chaniefs  cf  tur  Knowledge,  fecms  to  lie  hi 
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the  different  way  of  perception  the  mind  has  of  the 
©•/-cement  or  dif  •g'-erm-'ni  of  any  of  its  Meat. 

$.  2.  When  the  mind  perceive*  this  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  tw  )  Ueat  i>:»»eJiai<ly  by  themfervesj 
without  the  inl  ;    \\c  nnv  call 

It  intuitive  Knowledge,  in  which  cafys  the  mind  per- 
ceive ruth,  as  the  eye  does  lighj,  o:.l\  by  being 
directed  toward*  it.  Thus  the  mind  perceives  that 
If  If'tt  is  n'A  Black,  that  Three  arc  more  than  two,  and 
tqual  to  One  and  Two.  This  pait  of  Knowledge  is 
irrefiftible,  and  like  thp  bright  fun-fhinc,  forces  itfeif 
tmme  It  tl  Iv  to  he  perceived  ss  foon  as  ever  the  mind 
turns  its  view  th-it  way.  It  is  on  this  intuit  ten,  thai 
depends  all  the  certainty  a;  d  evidence  of  our  other 
ICnowJe'ge  ;  which  certainty  every  one  finds  to  be  fcj 
gseat,  th-it  he  cannot  imagine,  and  therefore  not  re- 
quire a  grc-.ter, 

$.  3.  The  next  degree  of  Knowledge  if,  where 
&e  mind  perceives  not  this  agreement  or  dif^g'tcanant 
Immediately f  or  by  the  Juxta  pqhtjpn  as  it  were  of  the 
ideas,  becaufe  thofe  ideas  concerning  whole  agreement 
or  difagrefemem  the  enquiry  is  made,  cannot  by  the 
mind  be  fo  put  together,  as  to  mow  it.  In  this  cafe 
the  mind  h  Cain  to  difcover  the  agreement  cr  difagree- 
ment  which  it  fearches,  by  the  intervention  of  oJfieJ 
ideas  :  And  this  is  that  which  we  call  Reafitiing  :  And; 
thus,  #  we  would  kjiow  the  agreement  or  difrgree- 

ment 
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merit  in  bifnefs,  between  the  three  angles  cf  a  Tri- 
angle, ard  two  right  Angles ;  we  cannot  by  an  imme- 
diate view,  and  comparing  them,  do  it;  becaufe  the^ 
three  angles,  of  a  T  i  ingle  cannot  be  brought  at  once, 
and  be  frorapared  with  any  other  one,  or  two  angles. 
And  fo  of  this,  the  rnind  hss  no  immediate  or  intui- 
tive Knowledge.  But  we  muft  find  out  fonce  other 
Aisglee,  to  which  the  three  angles  of  «  Triangle  have, 
equality,  and  finding  thofe  equ.T  to  two  right  ones, 
Ave  come  to  know  the  equality  of  th<  fe  three  Angles 
to  two  right  ones.  Thofe  intervening  ideas,  which 
ferve  to  (how  the  agreement  of  an}  two  others,  are 
called  Proofs.  And  where  the  agreement  cr  difagree- 
nier.t  i»  by  this  me-uis  plainly  and  clearly  perceived, 
it  is  called  Dcmoafiration.  A  quicknefs  in  the  mind 
to  find  thofe  Proofs,  and  to  apply  them  right,  is,  J 
fuppofc,  that  which  is  called  Sagacity. 

\.  4.  This  Knowledge,  though  it  be  certain,  h 
hot  fo  clear  ar.i  tvidint  ?.s  iniuitive  Knowledge.  It 
requires  pains  and  attention,  and  fteady  applicstion  of 
rn'v.iz,  to  difcov^r  the  agreement  or  dingreement  of 
the  ideas  it  confi  lers,  and  there  muft  be  a  progreffion 
by  fteps  and  degrees.,  before  the  mind  can  in  this  way 
arrive  at  certainty.  Before  Demonftratioa  there  was 
a  doubt,  which  in  itituitiy*  KnewUdge  cannot  happen 
to  the  min  I,  that  has  Us  faculty  of  Perception  left  to 
ft  decree  capable  cf  diiliuct  ideas,  no  more  than  h 

can 
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6U  he  a  doubt  to  the  Eye  (that  candiftindly  {ctlVhite 

svd  BUck)  whether  this  Ink  and  Paper  be  all  of  a 

Colour. 
§.  j.     Now  in  every  Jtep  that  Redfon  mahet  in  dt- 

afen/irative  Knowledge ,   there  ii   ar,  intuitive  Knowledge 
c$  that  agreement  or  difagreement  it  feeks  with  the 
ceit  intermediate  idea,  which  it  ufes  as  a  Proof;    for 
if  it  were  not  (o,  that  yet  would  need  a  Proof;  fi:icef 
without  the  Perception  of  fitch  agree-nent  or  dLfcg'-e«- 
.,  there  is  no  Knowledge  produced.     By  which, 
i~  is  cviient,  thit  every  ft^p  in  Reafoning,  that  pro- 
duces Knowledge,  has  intuitive  Certainly  ;  which  when 
tifi  mind  perceives,  there  is  no  more  required  but  to 
ptcaember  it,  to  mike  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
c£  the  idem  concerning  which  we  enquire,  vifible  and 
certain.    This  intuitive  Perec} '  ti;r.  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the   intermediate  ideal  in  each  ftep 
aaid  progreffion  of  the  Demonftration,  mini  alfo  be 
exsclly  carried  in  the  mind  ;   and  a  man  muft  be  fur« 
Ibtt  no  part  is  left  out ;  which  becaufc  in  long  deduc- 
-,   the  memory  cannot  eafily  retain,  this  Know- 
ledge becomes  more  imperfect  than  intuitive  ;  and  mea 
often  embrace  Falfchoods,  for  Demonftrations. 

$.  6.  It  has  been  generally  taken,  for  granted,  that 
Mathevtaticfo  alone  are  capable  of  demonftrative  Cer- 
tainty. But  to  have  fuch  an  agreement  or  difagree- 
pasa.1  &  paay  be  intuitively  perceived,  being  as  1  ima- 
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gme  not  the  privilege  of  the  ideas  of  Kumbsr,  E 

and  I'.Vf,  j  it  may  poffibly  be  the  waxd  of 

cue  metl  n  us,  and  not  ofiuffi 

evidence  in  things,  that  Demoaftratiyn  has  teea 
thought  to  have  fo  little  to  do  in  other  pa:ts  of  Know- 
ledge. For  in  whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  perceive 
greement  or  difagreement  immediately,  there  is 
is.capablc  of  intuitive  Knowledge ;  And  where  it  c^i 
perceive  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  uiytwm 
ideas,  by  an  intuitive  Pei  t  the  agreement  or 

difagreement  they  h  any  intermediate  ideor, 

there,  the  mind  is  capable  of  Demcnftratiqn,  which  is 
not  limited  to  the  ideas  of  Figure,  Number,  Extenficaj, 
or  their  Modes.  The  reafon  why  it  has  been  generally 
luppofed  to  btlor-g  to  them  only,  is  becaufe  in  com- 
paring their  Equality  or  Excefs,  the  modes  ofNia 
have  :  feaft  difference,   very  clear  and  per- 

ceivable:  A\i   in  Extetsfcn,  though  evory  the 
Exccfk  is  not  fo  perceptible,  yet  the  ni    I  has  Found 
cut  ways  to  discover  the  juft  Equality  of  two  Angle;, 
Extenfions,  or  Fig -.res;  and  both,  that  is.  Numbers 
Figures,  can  he  fet  down  by  vifible  and  lading  marks. 
§.  7.     But  in  other  J  !es  and" 

Differences  are  made  and  counted  by  Degrees,  an  I 
not  Quantity,  we  have  not  f^  nice  and  accurate  a 
dminction  of  their.  I  ,  as  to  perceive  or  find 

ways  to  meafure  their  juft  I  {,  or  the  leafi  DiC- 

:nces 
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ftrences.     For  thofc  iple  ideas  being  Apprnr- 

anccs  or  Senfations  produced  in  u,  by  the  Sifts, 
Figtirt,  Motion,  fee.  of  minute  Corpufc!e*  fingly  in- 
fenfible ;  their  different  Degrees  alfo  depend  on  the 
variation  of  Come,  or  all  of  t]  ;   whicl- 

it  cannot  be  oMerved  bv  us  in  Paitides  of  M 
whereof  each  is  too  fubtlle  to  he  peiccived,  it  is  im« 
poiiiuh  for  us  to  have  any  ex^cr  meafures  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  thefe  ficnple  idea/.  Thus,  for  in- 
ftance,  net  ksowing  what  number  of  Particlei,  nor 
what  Motion  of  them  is^  fit  to  produce  *ny  precifo 
degree  of  Whitcxefs ;  we  canr.ct  demonfl.  ate  tht  cer- 
tain equality  of  any  two  degree*  cf  HHiiteneft,  becaufe 
we  have  no  certain  fhsndard  to  meafure  them  by,  nor 
means  to  diftinguifh  every  the  lea  ft  difference :  The 
only  help  we  have  being  from  our  i'$;;fc5,  which  ia 
this  point  fail  us. 

§.  8.  But  where  the  difference  is  fo  great  as  t« 
produce  in  the  mind  idea  clearly  diftincl ;  there  ideaf 
*of  Colours,  as  we  fee  in  different  ki^dj,  Blue  and  Re  4 
(for  inftance)  are  as  fcapablc  pi  Demonstration,  as 
idtas  of  Number  and  Eittcnfion.  What  is  here  faii 
of  Colours,  I  think,  holds  true  in  all  fecondary  Qua- 
lities. Thefe  two  then,  Xhtuitidh  an  \  Dtmonflraticri, 
are  the  degrees  of  cur  Knowledge:  Whatever  < 
fhort  of  one  of  thefe,  i*  but  Faith  or  Of  •niou,  not 
Knotxkdgt,  at  leaft  hi  all  general  1 
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y.  9.     There  is  indeed  another  Perception  of  the 
mind  employed  about  the  particular  Extfience  cf  finite 
Beings,   without  us,  which  going  beyond  Probability^ 
but  not  reaching  to  either  of  the  foregoing  degrees  of 
Certainty,     p^ffes    under   the    name   of   Knowledge. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  idea  we 
receive  from  an  external  Object  is  in  our  minds.    This 
is  intuitive  Knowledge  ;  but  whether  we  can  thence  cer- 
tainly infer  the  Exiftence  of  any  thing  without  us> 
correfponding  to  that  ideti,  is  that  whereof  feme  me» 
think  there  may  be  a  queftion  made,  becaufe  men  may 
have  fuch  an  idea  in  their  minds,  when  no  fuch  thing 
exifts,  no  fuch  Object  affccls  their  fenfes.     But  it  is 
trident  that  we  are  invincibly  confeious  to  ourfelves 
of  a  different  Perception,  when  we  lock  upon  thcW 
in  the  day,  and  think  on  it  by  night ;  when  we  actually 
tafte  JVcrmxvzod,  or  fmell  a  Rcfe,  or  only  think  oa 
that  Savour  or  Odour  :    So  that  I  think  we  may  add  to 
the  two  former  forts  of  Knowledge,  this  alfo  of  the 
Exiftence  of  particular  external  Objeds,  by  that  Per- 
ception and  Confeioufnefi  we  have,  of  the  actual  en- 
trance of  id:as  from  them,  and  allow  thefe  three  de- 
-  grees  of  Knowledge,  viz.  intuitive,  demonftrative,  an  J 
fenfative. 

$.  io.  But  fwee  our  Knowledge  is  founded  on, 
and  employed  about  our  ideas  only ;  will  it  follow 
thence  that  it  muft  be  conformable  to  our  ideas,  and 
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that  where  our  ideat  are  clear  and  diflinft,  olfcure 
and  confuted,  there  our  Knowledge  will  be  fo  too  r  / 
onfwer,  No  :  For  our  Knowledge  confiding  in  the  Per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  difagrcement  of  any  twa 
idea;  ;  its  elearnefs  or  obfeurity  confifts  In  the  clear* 
nefs  or  obfeurity  of  that  Perception,  and  not  in  the 
elearnefs  or  obfeurity  of  the  ideas  themfelves.  A 
man  (for  inftance)  that  has  a  clear  idea  of  the  angles 
of  a  Triangle,  and  of  Equality  to  two  right  ones, 
may  yet  have  but  an  obfeure  Perception  of  their 
agreement ;  and  fo  have  but  a  very  obfeure  Knowledge 
of  it.  But  obfeure  and  confufed  ideas  can  never  pr»- 
duce  any  clear  or  diftin&  Knowledge  ;  becaufc,  as 
far  as  any  ideas  are  obfeure  or  confufed,  fo  far  the 
mind  can  never  perceive  clearly,  whether  they  agree 
©r  difagree  :  Or,  to  exprefs  the  fame  thing  in  a  way 
kfs  apt  to  be  mifunderftood  ;  he  that  hath  not  deter- 
.  mined  ideas  to  the  words  he  ufes,  cannot  make  propc* 
Unions  of  them,  of  whofe  truth  he  can  be  eertain. 

G  H  A  P.    III. 
Of  the  Extent  of  Human  Knowledge. 

S>  i. 

FRo  M  what  has  been  faid  concerning  Knowledge; 
it  follows,  Firft,  That  we  can  have  no  Know* 
8«dg«  farther  than  we  have  idtas* 

§»   2  i 
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$.  2.  Secondly,  That  we  have  no  Knowledge  far- 
ther thai  we  cm  have  Perception  of  that  agreement 
or  difagreemcnt  of  our  iotas,  either  by  Intuit i;»,  Dt* 
mcnfi ration,  or  Swfation. 

$.  3.  Thirdly,  We  cannot  have  an  intuitive  Know- 
ledge that  (hall  extend  itfelf  to  all  our  idea/,  a»d  all 
that  we  would  know  about  them  ;  becaufe  we  cannot 
examine  and  perceive  all  the  relations  they  have  one 
to  another,  by  Jurta  pofition,  or  an  immediate  Com* 
parifon  one  with  another.  Thus  we  cannot  intuitively 
perceive  the  equality  of  two  Extenfions,  the  difference 
of  whjfe  figures  makes  their  parts  uncapable  of  an 
exact  immediate  application. 

§.  4.  Fourthly,  Our  rational  Knowledge  cannot 
reach  to  the  whole  extent  of  our  ideai ;  becaufe  be- 
tween two  different  idtat  we  would  examine,  we  can- 
not always  find  fuch  Proofs  as  we  can  connect  ome  to 
another,  with  an  intuitive  Knowledge  in  all  the  parts " 
of  the  Deduction. 

\.  5.  Fifthly,  Senfative  Knowledge  reaching  n<| 
farther  than  the  Exiftence  of  things  actually  prefent 
to  our  fenfes,  is  yet  much  narrower  than  either  of  the 
former. 

$.  6.    From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  extern 

tf  our  Knowledge,  comes  no!  only  Ihort  of  the  reality 

of  Things,  but  even  of  the  extent  of  our  own  idear* 

Wc  have  the  ideas  of  a  Square,  a  Circle  aad  Equality, 

Ait  gad 
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and  yet  pcrhsps  fhall  never  be  able  to  find  a  CurcU 
iqual  to  a  Square. 

$.  7.  '  We  hsve  the  ideas  of  matter  and  thinkings 
'  but  poffibly  fhall  never  be  able  to  know,  whether 
'  any  mere  material  being  thinks  or  no  ;  it  being  im- 

*  poflible  for  us,  by  the  contemplation  of  our  own 

*  ideas,  without  revelation,  to  difcover,  whether  Om- 
»  nipotency  has  not  given  to  fome  fyftems  of  matter 

*  fitly  difpofed,  a  power  to  perceivt  and  think,  or  elfs 
'  joined  to  matter  fo  difpofed,  a  thinking  immaterial 
'  Subfienct :  It  being  not  much  more  remote  from  our 

*  comprehension  to  conceive,  that  God  can,  if  he 
'  pleafes,  fuperadd  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking, 

*  thin  that  he  fhould  fuperadd  to  it  another  fubfiance, 

*  rtfith   a  faculty  cf  thinking ;    fince  we   know    not 

*  wherein  thinking  confifts,  nor  to  what  fort  of  fub- 
»  ftances  the  Almighty  has  been  pleafcd  to  give  that 
»  power,  which  cannot  be  in  any  created  being,  bu$ 
i  merely  by  the  good  pleafure  and  bounty  of  th$ 
»  Creator. 

$.8.     'I  fay  not  thit,  that  I  may  any  way  lefTen 

'  the  belief  of  the  foul's  immateriality  :  I  am  not  here 

*  fpeaking  of  probability,  but  knowledge ;  and  I 
r  think  that  it  is  of  ufe  to  us,  to  difcern  how  far  our 

*  knowledge  does  reach  ;  for  the  ft  ate  that  we  are  at 
'  prefent  in,  not  being  that  of  vifion,  we  muft,  in 
f  many  things,  content  ourfelves  with  faith  and  proba- 

*  Lility  : 
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f  bility  :  And   in  the  prefent  queftion,   about  the  im- 

*  materiality  of  the  foul,  if  our  faculties  cannot 
'  a;;ive  at  demonftrative  certainty,  we  need  not  t  kin  Is 
'  it  flrange.     All  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  re- 

*  ligion,  are  well  enough  fecured,  without  philofo- 
'  phical  proof?  of  the  foul's  immateriality,  fince  it  is 

*  evident,  that  he  who  mada  us  fenfible  intelligent 
?  beings,  can,  and  will  reftcre  us  to  the  like  ftate  of 
'  fcnfibility  in  another  world,  and  make  us  capable* 
'  there  to  receive  the  retribution  he  has  designed  to 

*  men,  according  to  their  doings  in  this  life.  Anel 
t  therefore  it  is  not  of  fuch  mighty  necefiity  to  deter- 

*  mi;:e  one  way  or  the   other,  as  fome  over  zealous 

*  for,  or  agiinft  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  have 

*  been  forward  to  make  the  world  believe.' 

$.  9.  The  affirmations  or  Negations  vvc  make  con- 
cerning the  ideai  we  have,  being  reduced  to  the  four, 
forts  above-mentioned,  viz.  Idiutity,  Coexijlcna,  Re- 
lation, and  real  E?.'jler.:t  ;  1  (hill  examine  how  far 
cur  Knowledge  extends  in  each  of  thefe. 

Tirjl,  As  to  Jd:r.'.iiy  cr.d  Divtrfity,  our  intuitive 
Knowledge  is  as  fur  extended  at  our  idea  themfelves  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  idea  in  the  mind,  which  it  does 
not  prefently,  by  an  intuitive  Knowledge,  perceive  to 
be  what  it  is,  and  to  be  different  from  any  other. 

$.  10.  Secondly,  As  to  the  sgreement  or  difagree- 
jcne.nt  of  cur  idee;  in  Ccexijer.ee :   In  this  out  Know., 

Ldgl 
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ledge  is  very  fkort,  though  in  this  confifts  the  greatcft 
ami  moft  mateiiil  part  of  our  Knowledge,  concerning 
SubftcKKtt  :  For  our  idea:  of  Subfiances,  being,  at  I 
fcave  fkown,  nothing  but  certain  Collections  of  Jimple 
ideas,  coexifting  in  one  fubjeel,  (our  idea  of  Flame,  for 
niftance,  is  a  Body  htt,  luminous,  and  moving  upward.) 
When  we  would  know  any  tiling  farther  concerning 
this  or  any  other  fort  of  Subfiaccc,  what  do  we  but 
«nquira  what  other  qualities  or  powers  thefe  SuLftauces 
:  or  have  net?  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  to  kno* 
what  other  dnaplc  ideas  do,  or  do  not  ccexift  with  ihofe 
tiat  make  up  that  complex  idea.  The  reafon  of  this 
t&,  becaufe  the  fimple  ideas  which  make  up  our  aom- 
plex  ideas  of  Subftanccs,  have  no  vifible  neceffary 
connexion  or  inconfiflence  with  other  fiaiple  ideas, 
whofe  Coexistence  with  litem  we  would  inform  our- 
felves  about.  Thefe  fdeas  being  likewife,  for  the  moft 
part,  ficendary  Qualities  which  depend  upon  the  pri' 
airy,  Qvi^lities  of  their  minute  or  infenfiblc  parts,  or 
anfomething  yetmore  remote  from  our  comprehenfion  ; 
it  is  imponible  we  fhould  know  which  have  a  neceffary 
Union,  or  Inconfiftency  one  wich  another,  fince  we 
know  not  the  Root  from  whence  they  fpring,  or  the 
fize,  Figure,  and  Texture  of  Parts  on  which  they 
.depend,  and  from  which  they  refult. 

§.    II.     Eef.des  this,  there  is  no  difcsverablt  Con- 
fti.\i.n  between  any  jcandary  Quality,  and  thoft  pri* 

mary 
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tnary  Qualities  that  it  depend*  on.  We  are  fo  fa? 
from  knowing  what  Figure,  Size,  or  Motion  produce* 
(for  inftance)  a  yellczv  Colour,  or  fzveet  Tafle,  or  * 
fliarp  Sound,  that  we  can  by  no  means  conceive  how  . 
any  Size,  Figure,  or  Motion  can  poflibly  produce  in  us 
the  idea  of  any  Colour,  Tafte,  or  Sound,  whatfoevcr; 
and  there  is  bo  conceivable  Connexion  between  lbs 
one  and  the  other. 

%.  12.  Our  knowledge  therefore  of  Coexiftence 
reaches  little  farther  than  Experience.  Some  few  in- 
deed of  the  primary  Qualities  have  a  neceftary  De- 
pendence, and  vifible  Connexion  ©ne  with  another; 
As  Figure  necefTarily  fuppofes  Extenjioit,  receiving  cr 
communicating  Motion  by  Impulfe,  fuppofes  Solidity, 
But  Qualities  coexiftent  in  any  fubjeel,  without  thit 
Dependence  and  Connexion,  cannot  certainly  be  knowa 
to  coexift  any  farther,  than  experience  by  our  fenfes 
informs  us.  Thus,  though  upon  trial  wc  find  Geld 
Yellow,  Weighty,  Malleable,  Fufible  and  Fixed,  yet 
becaufe  none  of  thefo  have  any  evident  Dependence, 
or  neceffary  connexion  with  the  other ;  we  cannot 
certainly  know,  that  where  any  four  of  thefe  are,  the 
fifth  will  be  there  alfo,  .how  highly  probable  foever  it 
may  be  :  But  the  higheft  degree  of  Probability,  a- 
mounts  not  to  Certainty  ;  without  which  there  *an  l« 
no  true  Knowledge  :  For  this  Coexiftence  can  be  no 
further  known,  that  it  is  perceived  ;  and  it  cannot 

be 
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be  perceived,  but  either  in  particular  fubjefts,  by  the 
obfervation  of  our  fenks ;  or  in  general,  by  the  r.e- 
cciTary  Connexion  of  the  idea$  therxifelve*. 

$.  13.  As  to  Incompatibility  or  Repugnancy  to  Co- 
exijler.ee,  we  may  know  that  any  fubjeel  can  have  of 
each  fort  of  primary  Qualities,  Lut  one  particular  ;t 
once.  One  Extension,  one  Figure ;  and  fo  of  feo 
ideal  peculiar  to  each  fenfe:  For  whatever  of  each 
hind  is  pre  fen  t  in  any  fubjecr,  excludes  all  oth-r  of 
that  fort :  For  inftance,  one  f ubj crcT:  cannot  have  tv:s 
Smtlh,  or  two  Colours  at  the  fame  time. 

\.  14.  As  to  Power t  of  Subftatt-ces,  which  rrnkes 
a  great  part  of  our  enquiries  about  them,  and  is  no 
incoafideraLlc  branch  of  our  Knowledge;  Our  Know- 
ledge as  to  rhefe  reaches  little  farther  th^n  Experience; 
beciufe  they  confift  in  a  Texture  and  Motion  of  parts, 
•which  we  cannot  by  any  means  come  to  difcover  ;  and 
I  doubt  whether  with  thofe  Faculties  we  have,  we  fhall 
ever  be  able  to  carry  our  general  Knowledge  much 
farther  in  this  part.  Experience  is  that  which  in  this 
part  we  muft  depend  en  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  it  were  more  improved  :  We  find  the  advantages 
fome  mens  generous  pains,  have  this  way  brought  to 
the  ftock  of  natural  Knoxvledge.  And  if  ethers,  efpe- 
eially  the  Phihf;phers  by  fire  uho  pretend  to  it,  had 
been  fo  wary  in  their  Obfervations,  and  iincere  in 
their  Reports,  &s  thofe  who  call  themfelves  Phihfophcri, 

ought 
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buglpt  to  have  been  :  Cur  acquaintance  with  the  Eodiej 
here  about  us,  and  our  infight  into  their  powers  and 
operations  had  been  yet  much  greater. 

§.15.  As  to  the  third  fort  the  agreement  or  difa- 
%>e*ment  of  our  ideas  in  any  other  Relaticn  ;  This  is  the 
largtft  field  cf  Knowledge,  and  it  is  hard  to  determine 
how  far  it  may  extend.  This  part  depending  on  our 
fsgacity  in  finding  intermediate  ideal*  that  may  fhcw 
the  Habitudes  and  Relations  of  idea; ;  it  is  an  hard 
matter  to  tell  when  we  were  at  an  end  of  fuch  difco- 
veries.  They  that  are  ignorant  of  Algebra,  cannot 
imagine  the  wonders  in  this  kind  that  are  to  be  done 
by  it :  And  what  farther  improvements  and  helps, 
advantageous  to  other  parts  of  Knowledge,  the  faga- 
cious  mind  of  man  may  yet  fiad  out,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
determine.  This  at  leaft  I  believe,  that  the  ideas  of 
Quantity,  are  not  thofc  alone  that  are  capable  of  Dc- 
monftraticn  and  Knowledge  :  And  that  other,  perhaps 
more  ufeful  parts  of  Contemplation,  would  afford  us 
Certainty,  if  Vices,  Paflions,  and  domineering  in- 
tereft  did  aot  oppofe  or  menace  cnde_aycux6  gf  this. 
kind. 

$.  16.     The  idea  of   a  fuprcms  Bei;:g,  infinite  in 

Power,  GoodntCs,  and  Wifdora,  whefe  Workmanfliip 

we   are,  and  on  whom  we  depend  ;  and  the  idea  of 

>,  its  underftanding  rational  Creatures,  would, 

J  fuppofc,  if  duly  cenfidered,  afford  fuch  -Foundations 
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of  our  Duty,  and  Rules  of  j4tliont  as  might  place 
Morality  among  the  Sciences  capable  of  Demcnfiratiof.  : 
Wherein  I  doubt  not  but  from  principles  as  incon- 
vertible as  thofe  of  the  Mathematical,  by  neceflary 
*onfequenccs,  the  mcafurc  of  Right  and  Wrong  might 
be  made  out,  to  any  one  that  will  apply  himfelf  with 
•he  fame  indiffercncy  and  attention  to  the  one,  as  he 
does  to  the  other  of  thefe  Sciences.  The  Relations  of 
other  Modes  may  certainly  b«  perceived  as  well  z% 
thofe  of  Number  and  Extenfion.  Where  there  it  na 
IPrcperty,  there  is  no  lnjufiiee,  is  a  Proportion  at  cer- 
tain as  any  Demonstration  in  Euclid :  For  the  idea-oi 
Property  being  a  right  to  any  thing ;  and  the  idea  af 
lnjtiftiee,  being  the  invafion  or  violation  of  that  right  ; 
it  is  evident  that  thefe  ideas  being  thus  eftablifhed,  and 
thefe  names  annexed  to  them,  I  can  as  certainly  kno-v 
•his  Proportion  to  be  true,  as  that  a  Triangle  /mi  thfet 
Angles  equal  to  tvjo  right  tnes.  Again,  no  Government 
allews  ebfolute  Liberty.  The  idea  of  Government  being 
the  eftablifhmeut  of  Society  upon  certain  rules  oi 
laws,  which  require  conformity  to  them  ;  and  the  idem 
af  dbfdutt  Liberty,  being  for  any  one  to  do  whatever 
fie  pleafes,  I  am  as  capable  of  being  certain  of  the 
truth  of  this  Proportion,  as  of  any  in  JWathesnatickr, 
$.  17.  What  has  givon  the  advantage- to  the  idttt 
of  Quantity,  and  made  them  thought  more  capable  of 
Crrtaiaty  and  Demonftraiion.,  ii, 

firfiu 
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Firjt,  That  they  can  be  reprefented  by  fenfible 
mark6,  which  have  a  nearer  correfpoadence  with  them* 
than  any  Words  or  Sounds.  Diagrams  drawn  oat 
paper,  are  copies  of  the  idtai,  and  not  liable  to  the 
uncertainty  that  words  carry  in  their  ngnification. 
Eut  we  have  no  fenfible  Marks  that  refemble  our  moral 
id:as,  and  nothing  but  words  to  exprefs  them  byg 
which  though,  when  written,  they  remain  the  fame  ; 
yet  the  idtat  they  (land  for,  may  change  in  the  famg 
man  ;  and  it  is  very  feldom  that  they  are  not  different 
in  different  perfons. 

Secondly,  moral  idtat,  are  commonly  more  eomplefi 
than  Figures :  Whence  thefe  two  inconveniences  foi*- 
low :  Firjt ,  That  their  names  are  of  more  uncertain 
Signification  ;  the  precife  collection  of  fimple  ideas 
they  .ftand  for,  not  being  fo  cafily  agreed  on,  and  f« 
the  Sign  that  is  ufed  for  them  in  Communication  al«* 
ways,  and  in  thinking  often,  does  not  fteadily  carr# 
with  it  the  fame  idea.  Secondly,  The  mind  oaanot 
Cafjly  retain  thofc  precife  combinations  fo  exactly  and 
perfectly  as  is  neceflaryj  in  the  examination  of  tha 
Habitudes  and  Correfpondences,  agreements  or  dis- 
agreements of  feveral  of  them  one  with  another,  e> 
fpecially  where  it  is  to  be  judged  of  by  long  deducti- 
ons, and  the  Intervention  of  feveral  other  eompler 
ideas,  to  mow  the  agreement  or  difagrccment  of  twe 

remote  ones> 

8  b  a  |.  ilj 
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$.  i5.     Now  one   pirt  of   theft  rg"S    in 

moral  ideas,  which  has  made  ihcrii  be  thought  not 
capable  of  Demonftration,  may  in  a  good  meafure 
be  remedied  by  D*f rations,  fttting  down  that  col- 
lection of  fimplc  idfai  which  every  term  fhall  ftand 
for,  and  then  ufng  the  terms  fteauily  and  conftantly 
for  that  precife  colLclion. 

§.  19.  As  to  the  fourth  fort  of  Knowledge,  viz. 
Of  the  real  aftual  Fxiftcnct  of  things,  we  1  avc  sv.  in- 
tuitive Knowledge  of  our  eivn  Kxifieace :  A  demos* 
firative  Knowledge  of  the  Exi/fencc  of  God;  and  a 
fenftive  Knowledge  of  the  ObjsCls  that  prefmt  them- 
J elves  te  pur  Senfes. 

$.  20.  From  what  has  bees  (aid  we  may  difcover- 
the  Caufes  cf  cur  Ignorance,  which  are  chiefly  thef^ 
three,  F'rfi,  Want  of  ideas ;  Secondly,  Want  cf  a  dif- 
covcrable  connexion  between  the.  ideas  we  have  j 
Thirdly,  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  idt&s. 

§.  21.  Fir/},  There  are  fome  things  we  are  igno. 
rant  of  for  want  of  ideas.  All  the  fimple  ideas  we 
have,  are  confined  to  the  Obfervation  of  our  Strifes, 
and  the  Operation  of  our  Minds,  that  we  are  con- 
fcious  of  in  ourfelves.  What  other  ideas  it  is  pof- 
fible  other  creatures  may  have,  by  the  affiftance  of 
other  fenfes  and  faculties  more  or  perfc'&er  than  we 
hsve,  or  diflcrent  from  ours,  it  is.not  for  us  to  deter- 
It  1  but  r,o  fay  or  think  there  are  no  fuch,  beeaufe 

we 
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we  conceive  nothing  of  their,,  is  no  better  an  Argu- 
ment, than  it  a  Un.d  man  ftiould  be  poinive  in  it, 
that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  Tight  and  colours,  be- 
caufe  he  bad  no  manner  of  idea  of  any  fuch  thing. 
What  faculties  therefore  other  fpecies  of  creatures 
have  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  and  inmoft  conftitu- 
tions  of  things,  we  know  not.  1  his  we  knew,  ;.nd 
certainly  rind,  that  v\c  want  other  views  of  them,  be- 
»'ue.«  thefe  we  have  to  make  difcoverics  of  them  more 
perfect.  The  in  tllcElwl  zn&ftnf.blt  world  are  in  this 
pcrkdly  alika,  that  the  parts  which  we  fee  of  either 
pi  them,  hold  no  prcponion  with  that  we  fee  net  ; 
and  whufeever  ue  can  reach  with  cur  eyes,  or  our 
thci  J.u  l:  either  of  :hr:n,  is  b'-it  a  point,  almofl  no*- 
ihirg,  in  cemparifyn  of  the  reft. 

§.  22.  Another  great  eaufe  cf  Ignorance,  is  //<£ 
■xvar.t  of  ideas  that  tut  are  capable  cf.  This  keeps  us 
in  ignorance  of  things  we  co;'.cti\c  capable  cf  being 
known.  Eulk,  Figure,  and  Motion  wc  have  idem  of: 
Vet  not  knowing  what  is  the  particular  bulk,  motion 
and  figure  of  the  greater*  part  oi  the  bodies  of  the 
Univerfe,  we  ar«  ignorant  of  the  feveral  Powers, 
Efficacies  and  Ways  of  Operation,  whereby  the  Ef- 
fects we  daily  fee  are  pioduced.  Thefe  are  hid  from 
us  in  feme  thi:;g;,  by  being  \po  remote,  in  ethers  by 
being  tee  mipute. 


M|« 
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$.  23.     When  we  confidcr  the  vaft  diftance  of  the 
Lnown  and  vifible  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  reafoni 
ire  have  to  think  that  what  lies  within  our  ken,  is  but 
s.  fmall  part  of  the  immenfe  Univerfe  ;  we  fhall  then 
difeover  an  huge  Abyfs  of  Ignorance.     What  are  the 
particular    fabricks  of   the  great   mafles  of   Matter., 
Khich  make  up  the  whole  ftupendous  frame  of  cor- 
poreal Beings,  how  far  they  are  extended,   and  what 
ji  their  motion,  and  how  continued,  and  what  influence 
they  have  upon  one  another,  are  contemplations  that 
at  firft  glimpfe  our  thoughts  lofe  thcmfclves  in.     If 
ut  cor.fine  our  thoughts  to  this  little  Canton,  1  mean 
this  Syftem  of  our  Sun,  and  the  gruffer  Mafles  of 
Matter  that  vifibly  move  about  it ;   what  feveral  forts 
#f    Vegetable?,    Animals,   and  Intellectual   corporeal 
Beings,  infinitely  different  from  thofe  of  our  little  fpot 
of  Earth,  may  probably  be  in  other  &lan*ii,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which,  even  of  their  outward  figures 
and  parts,  we  can  no  way  attain,  whilft  we  are  con* 
fned  to  this  Earth,  there  being  no  natural  means, 
either  by  Senfation   or  Reflection,   to  convey  their 
certain  ideas  into  our  misds  ? 

$.  24.  There  are  other  Bodies  in  the  Univerfe,  no 
I'.fs  concealed  from  us  by  their  viinuteneft.  Thefc  in- 
fenfible  Csrpufclcs  being  the  active  parts  of  Matter, 
;-nd  the  great  inftruments  of  Nature,  on  which  depend 
*,;!  their ftcondary  Qualities  ajid  Operations,  our  want 
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of  precife  diftinct  ideas  of  their  primary  Qualities^ 
keep.',  us  :'-.i  incurable  Ignorance  of  whit  we  ckfire  to 
know  about  then.  Did  we  know  the  mechanical 
affections  cf  Rhubarb  and  Opium,  we  might  as  eafily 
account  for  their  Operations  of  Furgir.g  and  faufiitg 
bleep,  as  a  Watch-maker  csn  for  the  motions  of  his 
watch.  The  dinblving  of  Silver  in  AapA  Fern's,  cr 
<jo!d  in  Jlqua  F.:~ic,  and  not  vice  vttja,  would  be- 
then  perhaps  no  more  difikult  to  know,  than  it  is 
to  a  Smith,  to  und-riftand  why  the  turning  of  o:ie  key 
will  open  a  lock,  and  not  the  turning  of  another. 
Eut  whilft  wc  are  deftitute  of  fenfes,  scute  enough  to 
difcover  the  minute  particles  of  Bodies,  and  to  giv« 
us  ideas  of  their  mechanical  affections,  we  ir.uft  te 
content  to  be  ignorant  of  their  Properties  and  Opera- 
tions ;  nor  can  we  be  affured  about  them  any  farther, 
than  forne  few  trials  we  make,  are  able  to  reach  :  But 
whether  they  will  fucceed  again  another  time,  we  can- 
not be  certain.  This  hinders  our  certain  knowledge 
cf  univerfil  truths  concerning  natural  Bodies:  And 
our  reafon  carries  us  herein  very  little  beyond  partico 
lar  matter  of  fact. 

$.  2c.  And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  trial 
how  far  foever  human  Induftry  may  advance  ufeful 
and  experimental  Fhilcf-phy  in  pHyncal  things,  \et 
fa'cHtiJicdl  will  full  be  out  of  our  reach  ;  becaufe  we 
#apt  perfect  and  adequate  idsas  of  thofe  very  Bodies 

tfhfeh 
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which  arc  neircft  to  us,  and  moft  under  o\;r  cmm 

$.  26.  This  at  firft  fight  (hows  us  how  . 
portionate  our  knowledge  is  to  the  whole  extent,  even 
of  material  Beings:  To  whir'-,  if  we  adrl  the  con- 
fidcration  of  that  iiffintte  number  of  Spirits  that  may 
be,  and  probably  arc,  which  are  yet  more  remote  from 
our  Knowledge,  whereof  we  have  n<->  cognizance; 
We  fliHil  find  this  caufe  ct"  Ignorance  c  n  tis, 

in  an  impenetrable  cbfcuiity,  almoft  the  whole  intel- 
hilual  world  :  A  greater  certainly  and  a  mcrt  K 
ful  world  than  the  material.  For  biting  fome  very 
few  ideas  of  Spirit,  we  get  from  cur  own  mind  by 
reflection,  and  from  thence  the  beft  we  can  collect,  of 
the  Vather  of  all  Spirit!,  the  Author  of  them,  and  us, 
2nd  all  things:  We  have  no  certain  Information,  fo 
much  as  of  the  Exigence  of  other  Spi:its  but  by 
Revelation  ;  Much  lefs  have  we  diflindt  idea;  01  their 
different  Natures,  States,  Powers,  and  feveral  Confu- 
tations, wherein  they  agree  or  differ  one  from  ano- 
ther, and  from  us.  An  >re  dn  what  concerns 
their  different  Specie:  and  Pro;  crtits,  we  are  unit:  an 
abfolu^e  '  _■      1  ice. 

§.  27.    .The 
cf  difcoverclk  asre ; 

v. '  -.  re  hat,  «  e  are      .  Ic  of  uni- 

verfal  and  certain  Knowledge;    znd    are,     s   in  the 
formt  J  tpiriment. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  mechanical  affections  of  Bodies,  having  no 
afTiiiity  at  ill  with  the  ideas  they  produce  in  us,  we 
can  have  no  diftincl  Knowledge  of  fuch  Operation* 
beyond  our  Experience  ;  and  can  reafon  no  otherwifc 
about  them,  than  as  the  effects  or  appointment  of  ait 
infinitely  wife  Jgent,  which  perfectly  furpafs  our  com* 
prehenfions. 

The  Operation  of  oub  mind*  upon  our  Bodies,  it  as 
uaconceivable.  How  any  Though  (hould  produce  a 
motion  in  Body,  is  as  remote  from  the  nature  of  our 
idea;,  as  how  any  Body  (hould  produce  any  thiught  in 
the  mind.  That  it  is  (o,  if  experience  did  not  con- 
vince us,  the  confidcration  of  the  things  themfclvcs, 
would  never  be  able  in  the  lead  to  difcover  to  us. 

$.  28.  In  fome  of  our  ideas  there  are  certain  Re- 
lations, Habitudes,  and  Connexions,  fo  vifibly  inclu- 
ded  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas  themfelves,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  them  feparable  from  them  by  any 
power  whatfover :  In  thefe  only  we  are  capable  of 
certain  and  univerfal  knowledge.  Thus  the  idea  of  a 
right  lined  Triangle,  ncceffarily  canies  with  it  an 
Equality  cf  its  Angles  to  two  right  ones.  Bui  the  co- 
herence and  continuity  of  the  parts  of  Etatier;  the 
production  of  Senfation  in  us,  of  Colours  and  Sosxndr, 
&c.  by  Impulfe,  and  Motion,  being  fuch  wherein  we 
on  difcover  no  natural  Connexion  with  any  ideas  w« 
£-:-v:\  we  cannot  but  afcribe  them  to  the  arbitrary 
£  §"'  wiU 
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will  and  good  rle?furc  of  the  wife  Architect.  Th« 
things  that  we  dbfcrve  conftantly  to  proceed  rcgubrly, 
we  may  conclude  do  ad  by  a  law  ftt  them  ;  lit  yet 
by  a  law  that  we  know  Rot ;  whereby,  though  csufes 
work  fteadily,  and  effects  flow  conftantly  from  them  ; 
yet  their  connexions  and  dependencies  being  not  dif- 
coverable  in  our  idiai,  wc  can  have  but  experimental 
knowledge  of  them.  Several  effccls  come  every  day 
Within  the  notice  of  our  Senfcs,  of  which  we  have  fo 
far  ftnfitlvt  Knowledge.  But  the  Caufes,  Manner, 
and  Certainty  of  their  Production,  we  muft,  for  the 
foregoing  reafonS,  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of.  In 
thefe  we  can  go  no  farther  than  particular  Experimet 
interns  us  of  matter  of  facl,  and  by  Analogy,  guefs 
vi'bat  effe&s  the  like  Bodies  are  upon  other  Trials  like 
to  produce.  Eyt  ss  to  peifcfl  fcieace  of  natural 
Fcdiii  (not  to  mention  fpiritual  Beings)  we  are,  I 
think,  (9  far  from  being  capable  of  any  fuch  thing, 
that  I  conclude  it  loft  labour  to  fetk  after  it. 

§.  29.  The  third  caufe  of  Ignorance  is  our  reani 
»f  tracir.g  thefe  ideas  vjs  havs,  or  nwy  hare  ;  and  finding 
©ut  thofe  intermediate  iJeas  which  may  ftow  us  what 
Hatiti.'.dc-  of  Agreement  or  Disagreement  they  may 
fcave  one  with  another  :  And  thus  many  are  ignorant 
of  maihtmatical  Truths,  for  want  of  application  in 
inquiring,  examining*  and  by  due  ways  compaiing 
ihM  i4i<3(. 

!•  3* 
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$.  30.     Hitherto  we  have  examined  the  Extent  of 
our  Knowledge,  in  refpeft  of  the   feveral   forts   of 
Beings  that  are.     There  is   aaother  Extent  of  it,  in 
refpefi  of  Uttiverfitlity,  which  will  alfo  deferve  to  be 
confidered  ;  and  in  this  regard  our  Knowledge  fol! Iowa 
the  Nature  of  our  ideas.     If  the  id'.as  are  alfira£t% 
whofe  agreement  or  disagreement  we  perceive,    our 
Knowledge  is  unt'vtrfal.     For  what  is  known  of  fuch 
general  ideas,  will  be  true  of  every  particular  thing 
in  which  that  EJJenci,  that  is,  that  akftrcci  idea  is  to 
be  found  :  And  what  is  once  known  of  fuch  idtas, 
will  be  perpetually,  and  for  ever  true.     So  that,  as  to 
all  general  Knowledge,  we  muft  fearch  and  find  it  inly 
in  our  own  minds :  And  it  is  only  the  examining  o£ 
our  own  ideas,  that  furnifces  us  with  that.     Truth* 
belonging  to  EfTences  of  things  (that  is,  to  abfiraSl 
ideas)  are  eternal,  and  are  to  be  found  out  by  the  Con- 
templation only  of  thofe  EfTences ;  as  the  exiftenee  of 
things  is  to  be  known  only  from  Experience.     But  I 
(hall  fay  more  of   this   in   the   following  Chapters, 
trkere  I  fliall  fpeak  of  gtntral,  and  rta\  Knowledge 
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$  $*H  *  ?  «  « -a-  fr**  *  4*-  :>■»•«••$•  * « 
chap.   iv. 

Of  the  Realty  of  cur  KncwUdg$. 
I    T. 

IDofBT  not  Lut  my  Reader,  by  this  time,  nv 
apt  to  think  that  I  have  leen  all  this  while  only 
building  a  Ccjls  in  the  Air ;  and  be  ready  to  objeel 
If  it  be  true,  that  all  Knowledge  lies  only  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  difagreemeist  of  our  own 
ideat,  the  vifiom  of  an  enthufiafi,  and  the  rea Tunings 
/  ©f  a  feber  man  will  be  equally  certain  :  It  is  no  mat- 
ter how  things  are,  fo  a  man  obferre  but  the  agree- 
ment of  hi»  own  imaginations,  and  talk  eonfotmally, 
It  is  all  Truth,  all  Certainty.  That  an  Herfy  is  not 
a  Centaur,  is  by  this  way  as  certain  Knowledge,  and 
as  much  Truth,  as  that  a  Square  is  not  a  Circle.  But 
tf  -what  aft  is  all  this  Knorvltdge  tf  men*  tvjn  Imagina- 
tion, to  a  man  that  enquires  after  the  reality  of 
things  ? 

$.  Zi  To  which  I  anfwer,  That  if  our  Knowledge 
of  our  ideat  fhould  terminate  in  them,  and  reach  no 
farther,  where  there  is  fomething  farther  intended, 
jur  moft  ferious  thoughts  would  be  of  little  more  ufe, 
than  the  Reveriei  of  a  «razy  brain.  But  I  hope,  be- 
(JOI*  I  have  done,  to  make  it  evident,  that  this  way  of 

Certainty 
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Certainty  by  the  Knowledge  of  our  own  ideas,  goes  * 
Hale  farther  thsn  tare  Imagination:  And  thit  all  the 
Certainty  of  general  Truths  a  man  has,  lies  in  nothing 
fife  but  this  Knowledge  of  our  ideas , 

$.3.  It  is  evident  that  the  mind  knows  net  things 
Itimied iately,  but  Ly  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it 
has  of  them.  Ou>  knowledge  therefore  is  real,  onTy 
fo  far  as  there  is  a  confoimity  between  our  idea:,  and 
the  reality  of  things.  But  how  fhall  we  know  when 
cur  ideas  agree  with  things  thcmfelves  ?  1  anfwer, 
there  be  two  fcrts  of  ideas  that  wc  may  be  aft>:'ed 
agree  with  thir.gs :  Thefe  are, 

$.  4.  T:rft,  'Simple  ideas ;  which  fince  the  mlr.i 
tan  by  no  means  make-  to  itfclf,  muft  be  the  efftcl  of 
things  operating  upon  the  mind  in  a  natural  way  ;  ? ni 
producing  therein  thofc  perceptions,  which  by  the  will 
of  our  Maker,  they  are  ordained  and  adapted  to. 
Hcnct  it  follows,  that  fimple  idtas  are  not  fiflions  of 
cur  fancies,  but  the  natural  and  regular  productions 
©f  things  without  us,  really  operating  upon  u$  ;  which 
•arry  with  them  all  the  conformity  cur  Gate  require?, 
which  is  to  reprefent  things  endtr  thofe  appearance* 
they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  u«.  Thus  the  idea  of 
HUttnefs,  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  exactly  anfweri  that 
f  ower  which  is  in  any  body  to  produce  it  there.  And 
this  conformity  between  our  f.mple  idtas,  and  thi 
saifsence  cf  triig?,  is  rujficicmt  for  rtal  ^.noY>:cdjj«» 
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$.  5.  Secondly,  All  cur  complex  idtat,  except  thife 
cf  SuWancet,  being  Ar^iel\p;t  of  ihc  mind's  own 
making,  and  not  rererred  to  the  cxiftencc  of  things  as 
£0  their  originals,  cannct  want  any  tonformity  ntc 
r:  real  Knowledge.  For  that  which  is  not  defigned  ti 
reprefer.t  any  thing  but  itfeif,  can  never  be  c?px:b!e  cf 
a  wrong  reprefentarion.  Here  the  idtat  thcmfclrei 
are  eonfidered  as  Archetypet,  and  things  no  otherwifc 
regardcti,  than  as  they  are  conformable  to  them. 
Thus  the  Mathematician  confiders  the  Truth  and  bio- 
•^jties  belonging  to  a  Rectangle  or  Circle  only,  as  they 
we  idtat  i;1  h's  own  oi'nd,  which  poflibly  he  never 
found  exifting  mathematically,  ihat  is,  preeifcly  true: 
Vet  his  knowledge  is  not  only  certain,  but  real;  be- 
caufc  real  things  are  no  farther  concerned  nor  in- 
tended to  be  meant  by  any  fuch  proportions,  than  as 
things  really  agree  to  thofe  Archetypes  in  his  mind. 
It  h  true  of  the  ij:a  of  a  Triangle,  that  its  thrst 
Angles  art  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  it  is  true  alfo  of  a 
friangk  wherever  it  txtftt  I  What  is  true  of  thofe 
Figures,  fhat  have  barely  an  ideal  exiftence  in  bit 
mind,  will  hold  trite  of  them  alfo,  when  they  corns 
10  have  a  real  exiftence  in  Matter. 

§.  6.  Hence  it  follows,  that  mtrel  Knowledge  if 
as  capable  cf  real  Certainty  as  Mathetnaticks  :  For 
Certainty  being  nothing  but  the  Peiception  of  the 
fproement  cr  difagreenjent  of  our  ideas,  and  Dtmon- 

Jlratis* 
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Jl ration  nothing  but  the  Perception  of  fuch  agreement 
by  the  intervention  cf  other  ideas  ;  our  mcral  ideas  as? 
well  ai  mathematical,  being  Archetypes  themfelves, 
and  fo  adequate  or  complete  ideat,  all  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  we  fhall  find  in  them,  will  produce 
real  Knowledge  as  well  as  in  mathematical  Figure** 
That  which  is  requifite  to  make  our  Knowledge  cer- 
tain,  it  the  dc  a  rat  is  of  our  ideas  ;  and  that  which  is 
required  to  make  it  real  is,  that  they  anfwer  thcij 
Archetypes. 

$.  7.  Eut  it  will  here  be  faid,  that  if  moral  Know- 
fedga  be  placed  in  the  Contemplation  of  cur 
moral  ideas ;  and  thofe  be  of  our  own  making,  what 
ftrange  notions  will  there  be  of  Jufiice  and  Tempt- 
tavce  ?  What  confufion  of  Virtues  and  Vices,  if  every 
man  may  make  what  ideas  of  them  he  pleafes  ?  / 
Mttfwer,  No  confufion  nor  diforder  at  all,  in  the 
things  themfelvcs,  nor  the  reifonings  about  them*  no 
mere  than  there  would  be  a  change  in  the  Properties 
of  Figures,  and  their  Relations  one  to  another,  if  a 
man  fhould  make  a  Triangle  with  four  Corners,  or  a 
Trapezium  with  four  Right  Angles  ;  that  is,  in  plain 
Engliih,  change  the  names  of  the  Figures,  and  cail 
that  by  one  name,  which  is  called  ordinarily  by  ano- 
ther. The  change  of  name  will  indeed  at  firft  diflwb 
him,  who  knows  not  what  idea  it  fiands  for :  But  as 
♦con  as  the  figure  it  drawn,  the  confequences  and  db* 

monftratioa 
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tnonftration  *re  plain  and  clear.  ]\^ft.  the  fanje  i;  il- 
ia moral  Knowledge :  Let  a  man  have  the  idea  uf 
taking  fiom  others,  without  their  confenr,  what  they 
are  juftly  poffefled  of,  and  call  this  Juft ice  if  he  plcafc. ; 
he  that  takes  the  name  here,  without  the  idea  put  to  it, 
wit!  bemiftiktn  by  joining  another  idea  of  his  swn  :^ 
th2t  name  ;  buijlrip  the  idea  of  that  n«me,  or  take  it 
fuch  i»  it  is  in  the  Speaker's  mind  ;  and  the  fame 
things  will  agree  to  it,  as  if  you  called  it  Injustice. 

\  8.  Oae  thing  wc  are  to  take  notice  of,  That 
v'.tre  God,  or  any  other  Law  maker,  has  defued  any 
moral  names,  there  they  have  made  the  Eijence  of 
that  Spsciti  to  which  that  name  belongs :  And  there  it 
is  not  Life  to  apply,  or  ufc  them  otherwise.  Eut  i.i 
Utliei  cafes  it  is  bare  impropriety  of  Speech,  to  apply 
them  contrary  to  the  common  ufage  cf  the  country 
they  are  ufed  in. 

$,  9.  Thirdly,  Eut  the  complex  ideas  which  we 
refer  to  Archetypn  without  us,  may  differ  from  them, 
and  fo  our  Knowledge  about  them  may  come  fhort  of 
being  1  *al  :  And  fuch  are  our  idea;  of  Suljlanccs. 
Thcfe  rnuft  be  takes  from  fomerhiog,  that  does  or  his 
exifted,  aid  net  be  maie  up  of  ideal  arbitrarily  put 
together  without  any  re.d  Pattern.  Herein  therefo/e 
u  founded  the  Reality  cf  our  Knowledge  concernir.5; 
Subflances,  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of  thera  muft 
be  fjch,  and  fuch  only,  as  arc  made  up  of  fuch  funple 

c  1 
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ones,  as  have  been  di (covered  to  coexift  in  Nature. 
And  our  ideas  being  thus  true,  though  not  perhaps 
very  exact  Copies,  are  the  Subjects  of  real  Knowledge 
of  them.  Whatever  ideas  we  have,  the  agreement 
we  find  they  have  with  others  will  be  Knowledge.  If 
thofe  ideas  be  abftracl,  it  will  be  gentral  Knowledge  : 
But  to  make  it  real  concerning  Subflances,  the  ideas 
muft  be  taken  from  the  real  Exiftence  of  things. 
Wherever  therefore  we  perceive  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  our  ideas,  there  is  certain  Knowledge  ; 
And  wherever  we  are  fure  thofe  ideas  agree  with  the 
Reality  of  Things,  there  is  certain  real  Knowledge. 

■%-Z, ••$■•«  «•&•«  j)  ••»  «««««««««•«  ^. 

C  H  A  P.    V.      . 
Of  Truth  in  General, 

i  1. 

^T~"vRt/TH,  in  the  proper  import  of  the  word,  fig- 
-*-      nifies  the  joining  cr  feparating  of  JJgtts  ;   as  the 

things  Jignifiid  by  them,  do  agree  or  dif agree  one  with, 
another.  The  joining  or  feparating  of  figns,  is  whai 
wc  cail  Propc/itions  ;  fo  that  Truth  properly  belongs 
only  to  Propo/iticnr  ;  whereof  there  are  two  Sorts, 
Mental  and  Verbal,  as  there  are  two  forts  of  Signs 
oommonly  made  ufe  of,  Ideas  and  J  fords, 

D  d  5.  2, 
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$.  2.     It  is  difficult  to  treat  of  mental  Proportions 
without  verbal:  Eecaufc  in  fpeakirsg  of  mental,  wc 
xhuft   make  ufe   of   Words,    and   then   they  becomr 
Verbal.     Again,  men  commonly  in  their  thoughts  and 
reafonings,  ufe  -words   infrc2d  of  ideas ;   efpecially  if 
the  fubject  of  their  meditation  contains  in  it  complex 
ideas.     If  we  have  eccafion  to  form  mental  Propofi- 
•Ions  about  White,  Black,  Circle,  &c.  we  can,  and 
often  do,  frame  in  our  minds  the  ideas  tnemfelv  :t, 
•without  reflecting  on  the  Names.     But  when  we  would 
cronftder,  or  make  Proportions  about  the  mor«  complex 
ideas,  as  of  a  Man,  Vitriol,  Fortitude,  Glory,  &c.  we 
lifually  put  the  name  for  the  idea ;  becaufe  the  idea 
ihefe  names  ftand  for,  being  for  the  moft  part  con- 
fufed,  imperfect,  and  undetermined  ;    ws  reflect  oh 
the  names  themfelves,  as  being  more  clear,  certain., 
tliftincl,  and  readier  to  occur  to  our  thoughte,  than 
pure  ideas ;  And  fo  wc  makt  ufe  of  thefc  words  in- 
Head  of  the  ideas  themfelves,  even  when  we  would 
meditate  and  reafon  within  ourfelves,  and  make  tacit 
mental  Propojltisns. 

§.  3,  We  muft  then  obferve  two  forts  of  Propofi- 
iiens,  that  we  are  capable  of  making.  Firft,  mental 
jPropifitions,  -wherein  the  ideas  in  cur  Under/landings  are 
put  together,  or  fepargted  by  the  mind,  perceiving  cr 
Judging  of  their  agreemtnt  or  difagreement.  Secondly, 
Wtrkal  PropefititnSf  which  art  v.'9rd>  put  ttgether,  er 

Jeparatt 
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fcpjrate  in  affirmative  or  negative  Sentences  :  So  that 
Propojition  confifts  in  joining  or  feparating  Signs :  And 
Truth  confifts  in  putting  together,  or  feparating  thefa 
Signs,  according  as  the  things  they  ftand  for  agree  or 
difagree. 

£.  4.  Truth  as  well  as  Knowledge  m3y  well  come 
under  the  Diftinclion  of  Verbal  end  Real;  that  being 
only  Verbal  Truth,  wherein  Terms  are  joined  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  they 
fland  for,  without  regarding  whether  our  ideas  are 
fuch  as  really  have,  or  are  capable  of  having  an 
Exiftencc  in  Nature.  But  then  it  is  they  contaiw 
real  Truth,  when  thefe  Signs  are  joined,  as  our  ideas 
agree  ;  and  when  our  ideas  are  fuch  as  we  know,  are 
capable  of  having  an  Exiftence  in  Nature  ;  which  in? 
Subftances  we  cannot  know,  but  by  knowing  that  fuel* 
have  exifted. 

§.  5.  Truth  is  the  marking  down  in  words  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  as  it  is.  Falfe<* 
hood  is  the  marking  down  in  words  the  agreement  01 
difagreement  of  ideas,  otherwife  than  it  is ;  and  fa 
far  as  thefe  ideas  thus  marked  by  Sounds,  agree  to 
their  Archetypes,  fo  far  only  is  the  Truth  real.  The 
Knowledge  of  this  Truth  confifts  in  knowing  what 
ideas  the  words  ftand  for,  and  the  Perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  thofc  ideas,  ac6ordiog 
as  it  ii  maiked  by  thofe  words. 
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$.  6.  Bcfide*  Truth  taken  in  ihe  ftikl  SenL-  before 
mentioned,  there  are  other  forts  of  Truths :  As,  \fit 
Moral  Truth,  which  is,  fpeaking  things  according  to 
the  perfuafion  of  our  own  minds,  idly,  Metaphyseal 
Truth,  which  is  nothing  but  the  real  Exiftencc  of 
things  conformable  to  the  ideas  to  which  \ve  have  an- 
nexed their  names. 

Thefe  Confiderations  of  Truth  either  having  been 
before  taken  notice  of,  or  not  being  much  to  our 
prefent  purpofe,  ic  may  fuffics  here  only  to  have 
mentioned  them. 

CHAP.    VI. 

Of  univerfal  Propejitiom,  thsir  Truth  and  Certainty., 

*•   I- 

THE  prevailing  cuftom  of  ufing  Scunds  for  r^/, 
even  when  men  think  and  reafon  within  their 
own  breafts,  makes  the  anf deration  of  Words  and  Pro- 
portions fo  neceffary  a  part  of  the  Treatife  of  Knowledge, 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  the  one, 
without  explaining  the  other.  And  fince  general 
Truths,  which  with  reafon  are  mod  fought  after,  can 
»ever  be  well  made  known,   aud  are  ftldom  ap.pre- 

landed^ 
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haided,  tut  a:  conceived  and  espnffed  in  xvtrds  ;  it  is 
rot  out  of  our  way  in  the  examination  of  our  own 
Knowledge,  to  enquire  into  the  Truth  and  Certainly 
cf  univerfal  Knowledge. 

i.  2.  Eat  it  muft  be  obferved,  tlv  t  Certainty  is 
two  fold  1  Certainty  cf  Truth  t  and  Certainty  of  Kn;iv- 
hdge.  Certainty  of  Truth  is,  when  words  are  fo  put 
together  is  Fr:pcftions,  as  exaclly  to  exprefs  the 
l  QT  di 'agreement  of  the  ideas  they  ftand  for  j 
as  really  it  is.     Certainty  of  KneihUdge,  is  to  per* 

tfi  the  ?.g! cement  or  difagreement  of  ideas  as  ex- 
prciTed  in  any  Prcffuinis.  This  we  ufualjy  call 
Knowing,  or  being  certain  of  the  Truth  of  any  Prs- 
pofitioth 

§.  3.  Now  becaufe  we  cannot  be  certain  cf  the 
Truth  of  any  general  J?rcprjiti:n,  unltfs  ive  how  tl.$ 
pKtciJi  botwds  and  extent  of  the  Species  its  terms  jfanj 
for  ;  it  is  neceffary  we  fhould  know  the  Effence  of 
e:tch  SpecUs,  which  is  that  which  conftitutei  and 
bounds  it.  This  in  all  Jimple  ideas  and  modes  is  not 
hard  to  do  :  For  in  thefc  the  real  and  nominal  EfTence 
being  the  fame,  there  can  be  no  doubt  how  far  the 
Species  extends,  or  what  things  are  comprehended  un- 
der each  Term  :  Which  it  is  evident  are  all  that  have 
an  ex?.c~t  Conformity  with  the  ideas  it  ftands  for,  and; 
110  other.  But  in  fuhfiancts  wherein  a  real  EiTence, 
diflinft  from  the  n:minalf  is  fuppofed  to  conftitute, 
bound  the  Species,  the  extent  of  the  general  word  If 

very 
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very  uncertain  ;  becaufc  not  knowing  this  real  EfTence, 
we  cannot  know  what  U>  or  is  not  of  that  St 
-,nd  confcquently  what   may,  or  may  not  with  Cer- 
tainty be  affirmed  of  it. 

i.  4.  Hence  we  may  fee  that  the  nanus  . 
fiances,  -when  made  to  ft  and  for  Speetet,  fuppofed  to  6» 
6onJlituted  by  real  Ejjences,  which  we  know  not,  art 
not  capable  of  conveying  Certainly  to  the  Under/, 'a;;ding. 
Of  the  truth  of  general  Propcfticns  made  up  of  fuch 
Terms  we  cannot  be  fure.  Lor  how  can  we  be  fure 
that  this  or  that  Quality  is  in  Gold,  for  inftance,  when 
we  know  net  what  is,  or  is  not  Gold ;  that  is,  what 
has,  or  has  not  the  real  EJfsnce  of  Gold,  whereof  we 
have  no  idea  at  all. 

§,  5.  On  the  other  fide,  the  names  of  Subftance.s, 
when  made  ufe  of  for  the  complex  ideas  men  have  ia 
their  minds;  though  they  carry  a  clear  and  determi- 
nate Signification  with  them,  will  not  yet  ferve  us  ta 
m;afo  many  univerfal  Fnpfuions,  of  whofe  truth  we 
can  be  certain  :  becaufc  ihefimple  ideas,  out  of  which 
the  complex  are  combined,  carry  not  with  them  any 
difeoverable  Connexion  of  Repugnancy,  but  with  a 
very  few  other  ideas. 

§.  6.  For  inftance,  All  Gold  it  fixed,  is  a  Propo^ 
fition  we  cannot  be  certain  of,  how  univerfafly  foever 
it  be  bclkved  :  For  if  we  take  the  term  Geld  to  ftand 
for  a  real  Whence,  it  is  evident  we  know  not  what 
particular  Sutfi.ar.ces  are  of  that  Speciis,  and  fo  can. 

aot 
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not  with  Certainty  affirm  any  thing  univcrfally  of 
Gold.  £ut  it  we  make  the  term  Gold  ftand  for  a 
.;,  determined  by  its  nominal  Fjjence,  be  its  com- 
plex idea  what  it  will  ;  for  inftanoe,  a  body  Tellovj, 
Fufible,  Malleable,  and  very  heavy  ;  no  Quality  can 
with  Certainty  be  denied  or  affirmed  univerfafly  of  it, 
Mut  whit  has  a  difcovcrable  connexion,  or  inconfiftency 
ftith  that  nominal  Efje/ics  :  Fixcdr.efs,  for  inftancej 
having  no  neceffary  connexion  that  we  can  difcover' 
with  any  Jimple  idea  that  makes  the  complex  one,  or 
with  the  whole  combination  together  ;  it  is  i.v.poflible 
that  we  ftioiild  certainly  know  the  truth  of  this  Pro- 
portion, All  Gdd  is  Fixed.  But  is  not  this  an  uni- 
ve'rfal  certain  Proportion,  All  Gold  is  maluacls?  I  an- 
fwer,  it  is  fo,  if  Malleable nefs  be  a  part  of  the  com- 
plex idea,  the  word  Gold  ftands  for  :  But  then  here  is 
nothing  affirmed  of  Gold,  but  that,  that  Sound  {lands' 
for  an  idea,  in  which  Malleabltnefs  is  contained.  And 
fuch  a  fort  of  Truth  and  Certainty  it  is,  to  fay  s 
Centaur  is  four  feci  ed. 

$.  7.  1  imagine  amorgft  all  the  fecondary  Quali- 
ties of  Subftances,  and  the  Powers  relating  to  them, 
there  cannot  any  two  be  named,  whofc  ncceffary  Co- 
exiftence  or  Repugnance  to  coexift  can  be  certainly 
known,  unlefs  in  thofe  of  the  fame  Senfe,  which 
neceflarily  exclude  one  another.  Thus  by  the  Colour 
we  cannot  certainly  know  what  Smell,  Tofte,  &c.  any/ 
feody  is  of»  §.  3,- 
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§.  8.     It  is  no  wonder  then  that  Certainty  7 
■found  but  in  very  f: w  general  Propo/itisns  concert 
Subjtar.cc:  :    Our  knowledge  of   their  Qualities   and 
Properties  goes  very  fcldom  farther  than  our  Senfes 
reach,  or  inform  us.     Inquifuive  and  obferving  men 
may,  by  Strength  of   Judgment,    penetrate  farther  ; 
and  on  Probabilities  taken  from  wary  Qbfervations 
and  Hints  well   laid  together,    often  guefs   right  at 
what  Experience  has  not  yet  difcovered  to  them  :    But 
this  is  but  gutjfing  (till ;   it  amounts  only  to  Opii 
snd  has  not  that  Certainty  which  is  requifue  to  Ktiow- 
hdge. 

\.  9.  To  conclude  :  General  Proportions,  of  w 
kind  foever,  are  then  only  capable  cf  Certainty,  wh-;n 
the  Terms  ufed  in  them  fiancl  for  fuch  ideas,  whofe 
aoreement  or  difagreement,  as  there  exprefTel,  is  ca- 
pable to  be  difcovered  by  us.  And  we  are  then  cer- 
tain of  their  Truth  or  Falfehood,  when  we  perc.i-o 
the  ideas  they  ftand  for,  to  agree  or  not  agree,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  afRrmed  or  denied  one  of  another  ; 
whence  we  may  take  notise,  that  general  Certainty  is 
never  to  be  found  but  in  our  ideas.  Whenever  we  go 
to  feek  it  elfewhere  in  Experiment  or  Obfervations 
without  us,  our  Knowledge  goes  not  beyond  particulars. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     VII. 
Of  Maxims, 

$.    1. 

THere  are  a  fort  of  Propositions,  which  under 
the  name  of  Maxims  and  Axioms,  have  palled 
for  Principles  of  Science  :  And  becaufe  they  are  felf- 
evident,  have  been  fuppofed  innate.  '  Eut  if  thofe, 
'  who  would  perfuade  us  that  there  are  innate  prm- 

*  ciples,  had  cenfidered,  feparately,  the  parts  out  of 

*  which  thofe  propofitions  are  made,  th~y  would  not, 

*  perhaps,  hnve  been  fo  forward  to  believe  they  were 
'  innate.     Since,  if  the  ideas,  which  made  up  thefe 

*  truths,  were  not,  it  was  impoftible  *  that  the  propo- 
■  frtions,  made  up  of  them,  fliould  be  innate,  or  cur 
«  knowledge  of  them  be  born  with  us.     For  if  the 

*  i has  be  rjot  innate,  there  was  a  time  when  the  mind 

*  was  without  thofe  principles;  and  then,  they  will 
'  not  be  innate,  but  be  derived  from  fomc  other  origf- 
'  nal.  It  is  iir.pcflhle  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and 
e  net  to  be,  is  certainly  (if  there  be  any  fuch)  an  innate 

*  principle.     But  the  names  imp"JJibility  and  identity 

*  ftand  for  two  ideas,  fo  far  from  bn'ng  innate,  or 

*  Book  I,  Chop.  iv.  §.  1,  and  3. 

E  e  '  born 
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*  born  with  us,  that  I  think  it  requires  great  care  and 

*  attention   to  form  them  right  in  our  undemanding. 

*  They  are  fo  far  from  being  brought  into  the  world 

*  with  us,  fo  remot*  from  the  thoughts  of  infancy  and 

*  childhood,  that  1  believe,  upon  examination,  it  will 
«  be  found,  that  many  grown  m:n  want  them.' 

§.  z.  It  may  be  worth  while  likewife  to  enquire 
Jnto  the  reafon  of  the  Evidence  of  thefe  Maxims,  and 
fcxamine  how  far  they  influence  our  other  Knowledge. 
Knowledge  being  but  the  Perception  of  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  ideas,  where  that  agretment  or 
difagreement  is  perceived  immediately  by  itfelf,  with- 
out ths  Interval  lion  or  Help  of  any  other  ideas,  there 
our  Ktiowledge  if  fclf-evident :  Which  being  fo,  no* 
only  Maxims,  but  an  infinite  number  of  other  Propo- 
sitions partake  equally  with  them  in  this  Self- evidence, 
For, 

§.  3.  In  refpect  of  Identity  and  Divfrfity,  we  may 
iiave  as  many  Self-evident  Propofitions  as  we  have 
diftincl  ideas.  It  is  the  firft  act  of  the  mind,  to 
know  every  one  of  its  ideas  by  itfelf,  and  diftinguifh 
it  from  others.  Every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  that  ha 
knows  the  idtas  he  has ;  that  he  knows  alfo  when  any 
one  is  in  his  Underftanding,  and  what  it  is  ;.  and  that 
when  more  than  one  are  there,  he  knows  them  dif- 
tinftly  and  unconfufedly,  one  from  another  ;  fo  that  all 
affirmations,  or  negations  concerning  them,  are  made 

without 
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without  any  portability  of  Doubt  or  Uncertainty ;  and 
muft  necefiarily  be  aflented  to  as  foon  as  understood  r 
That  is,  as  foon  as  we  have  in  our  minds  the  idin.9 
clear  and  diftincl,  which  the  Terms  in  the  Propofitioit 
fund  for.  Thus  a  Circle  is  a  Circle,  Blue  is  not  Red, 
are  as  felf-evident  Proportions,  as-thofe  general  ones. 
If 'hat  is  is,  and  it  is  impcjjible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be. 
and  net  to  be ;  nor  can  the  Confederation  of  thefe 
Axioms  add  any  thing  to  the  Evidence,  or  Certainty 
of  our  Knowledge  of  them. 

§,4.  As  to  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  G»- 
esifitnee,  the  mind  has  an  immediate  Perception  of 
this,  but  in  very  few.  And  therefore,  in  this  fort  wc 
have  very  little  intuitive  Knowledge :  Though,  In» 
fome  few  Proportions  we  have.  Tws  Bodies  cannot  be 
in  thefamt  Place,  I  think  is  a  felf-evident  Propofition* 
The  idea  of  fitting  a  place  equal  to  the  contents  of  its 
fuperficies  being  annexed  to  our  idea  of  Body. 

$.  5.     As  to  the  Relations  of  Modes,    Mathema- 
ticians have  framed  many  Axioms  concerning  that  one 
Relation  of  Equality,  as  Equals  taken  frtm  EqualrM 
the  Remainder  xvill  be  equal,  &c.   which  however  re* 
ceived  for  Axioms,  yet  I  think  have  not  a  cleartf 
felf-evidence  than  thefe,  that  One  and  One  are  equal  to 
Two:  That  if  from  the  five  Fingers  of  one  Hand,  you 
rake  tuio,  and  from  the  five  Fingers  of  the  tther  Hand 
tu*,  the  remaining  Numbers  rut 11  be  equal,     Thefe  and 
E  e  2  3 
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a  thoufand  other  fuch  Proportions  may  be  found  in 
Numbers,  which  carry  with  them  an  equil,  if  not 
greater  ckarnefs  than  thof^  mathematical  Axioms. 

$.  6.  As  to  real  Extfieace,  fmce  that  has  no  con- 
nexion with  any  ether  of  our  ideas,  but  that  of  cur- 
felves,  and  of  a  firft  Being ;  \vc  have  not  fo  mu:h 
as  a  demonftrative,  much  lefs  a  fclf-evident  Know- 
ledge, concerning  the  real  Exigence  of  other  Beings. 
§,  7.  In  the  next  place  let  us  confider  what  influ- 
ence thefe  Maxims  have  upon  the  other  parts  of  our 
Knowledge.  The  rules  eftablifhed  in  the  fchools,  that 
all  reafonings  are  ex  praccgnitis  cl  praconcejjis,  feem 
to  lay  the  Foundation  of  all  other  Knowledge  in  thefe 
Maxims,  and  to  fuppofe  them  to  be  praccgnita ; 
whereby  I  think  is  meant  two  thing! :  iji,  That  thefe 
Axioms  are  thofe  truths  that  are  firft  known  to  the 
mind :  idly,  That  upon  them  the  other  parts  of  our 
Knowledge  depend. 

§.  8.  Ehjl,  That  thefe  Axioms  are  not  the  truths 
firft  known  to  the  mind,  is  evident  from  experience : 
For  who  knows  not  that  a  child  perceives  that  a 
Jl ranger  is  not  its  mother,  long  before  he  knows,  that  id 
is  importible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  he. 
And  how  many  truths  are  there  about  Numbers,  which 
the  mind  is  perfectly  acquainted  with,  and  fully  con- 
vinced of,  before  it  ever  thought  on  thefe  general 
Maxims  ?  Of  this  the  Reafca  is  plain  j  for  that  which 

makes 
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makes  the  mini  affent  to  fuch  Piopofitions,  being 
nothing  but  the  Perception  it  has  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  its  idem,  according;  a?  ;t  finds  them 
med  or  denied  in  words  one  of  another ;  and  evei  y 
idea  being  known  to  be  what  it  is,  -nd  every  two 
diftinft  ideas  not  to  be  the  fame,  it  muft  neceffarily 
follow,  that  fuch  felf-evident  truths  muft  be  fir  ft 
known,  which  confift  of  ideas,  that  are  firft  in  the 
mind  ;  and  the  ideas  firft  in  the  mind,  it  is  evident, 
are  thofe  of  particular  things  ;  from  whence,  by  flow- 
degrees,  the  Underftanding  proceeds  to  fome  few- 
general  ones,  which  being  taken  from  the  ordinary 
and  familiar  objeds  of  Senfe,  are  fettled  in  the  mind, 
■with  general  names  to  them.  Thus  particular  ideas 
are  firft  received  and  diftinguifhed,  and  fo  Knowledge 
got  about  them  ;  and  next  to  them  the  kfs  general  or 
fpecifick,  which  are  next  to  particular  ones. 

\.  9.  For  abf.ratl  ideas  are  not  fo  obvious  or  enfy 
to  Childrtn,  or  the  yet  unexercifed  mind,  as  particular 
ones.  If  they  fetm  fo  to  grown  Men,  it  is  only  be- 
caufe  by  conftant  and  familiar  ufc  thty  arc  made  fo. 
'  For  when  we  nicely  refiecT:  upon  them,  we  fhall  find, 
f  that  general  ideas  carry  difficulty  with  them,  and 
*  do  not  fo  cafily  offer  themfelvss  as  we  are  apt  to 
'  imagine.  It  is  true,  the  mind,  in  this  imperfect 
c  ftate,  has  need  of  fuch  ideas,  and  mikes  all  the 
bafte  to  them  it  can,  for  the  conveniency  of  com- 

'  muntGaiioa 
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'  munication  and  enlargement  of  knowledge  ;  to  botn 
*  which  it  is  naturally  very  much  inclined.' 

§.   l©.      Sscondly,    From    what    has  been  faid,   it 
plainly  follows,    that  thefe  magnified  Maxims  are  not 
the  principles  and  foundations  of  all  our  other  Know- 
ledge :    For  if  there  be  a  great  many  other   truths, 
as  felf-evident  as  they,  and  a  great  many  that  we  know 
Tbefore  them,  it  is  impofFiblc  that  they  fhould  be  the 
Principles,  from  which  we  deduce  all  other  Truths. 
Thus,    that  One  and    two  are   equal   to  Three,   is   as 
evident,  and  eafier  known  than  that  the  Whole  is  equal 
to  all  its  J? arts.     Nor  after  the  Knov\ledge  of  this 
■Maxim,  do  we  know  that  One  and  Two  are  equal  tt 
Three,  better,  or  more  certainly  than  we  did  before. 
For  if  there  be  any  odds  in  thefe  ideas,  the  ideas  of 
Whole,  and  Parts,  are  more  obfeure,  or  at  leaft  more 
difficult  to  be  fettled  in  the  mind,  than  thofe  of  One, 
¥we,  and  Three.    Either  th«refore  all  Knowledge  docs 
not  depend  on  certain  Vracogniu,  or  general  Maxims, 
called  Principles  ;  or  elfe,  fuch  as  thefe,  {That  One 
tind  One  are  Two,   that  Two  and  Two  are  Four,   Sec.) 
■and  a  great  part  of    Numeration  will  be   fo.      To 
which  if  we  add  all  the  felf-evident  propcfitions  that 
»iay  be  made  about  all  our  diftincl  ideas ;  Principles 
will  be  almoft  infinite,  at  leaft  innumerable,  which 
men   arrive  to  the  Knowledge  of,  at  different  ages  ; 
and  a  great  many  -of  thofe  -innate  Principles,  they 

never 
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never  come  to  know  all  their  lives.  Bat  whether 
they  come  in  view  early  or  later,  they  are  all  knowa 
by  their  native  evidence,  and  receive  no  light,  nor 
are  capable  of  any  proof  one  from  another  ;  much 
lefs  the  more  particular,  from  the  more  general ;  or 
the  more  fimple  from  the  more  compounded  :  The 
more  fimple  and  lefs  abftracr,  being  the  moft  familiar, 
and  the  cafier  and  earlier  apprehended. 

§.  II.  Thefe  general  Maxims  then,  are  only  of 
life  in  difpute?,  to  flip  the  mouths  of  tvrangltri  ;  but 
not  of  much  ufe  to  the  difcovery  of  unknown  Truths; 
or  to  help  the  mind  forwards  in  its  fearch  after  Know- 
ledge. Several  general  Maxims,  are  no  more  than 
.  are  verbal  Proportions  ;  and  teach  us  nothing  but  the 
refpecl  and  import  of  names,  one  to  another  ;  as, 
Tk;  Whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parti  :  What  real  Truth 
does  it  teach  us  more,  than  what  the  fignificat ion  of 
the  word  Tcfum,  or  •oAciU,  does  of  itfclf  import  ? 

§.  12.  But  yet,  Mathematicians  do  not  without 
reafon  place  this,  and  feme  other  fuch  amongft  their 
Maxim;  ;  thit  their  fchdars  having  in  the  entrance 
perfedly  acquainted  their  thoughts  with  thefe  Pro- 
portions made  in  fuch  general  Terms,  may  have  then* 
ready  to  apply  to  all  particular  cafes  :  Not  that  if 
they  be  equally  weighed,  they  are  more  clear  and 
evident,  than  the  particular  inftances  they  are  brought 
to  coufjrn ;  but  that  being  more  familiar  to  the  Mini, 

the 
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the  very  naming  them  is  enough  to  fatisfy  the  Under- 
standing. But  this  I  fay,  is  mors  from  our  cuflom 
of  ufing  them,  than  the  different  evidence  of  the 
things. 

§.   13.     «  Oris  thing  further,  I  think,  it  may  not  be 

*  amifs   to  obferve  concerning  thofe  general  maxims, 

*  that  they  do  not  prove  the  exiftence  of  things  ivith- 

*  out  us ;  neither  of  thefe  two  felf-evident  principles, 
'  viz.  ivhat  is  is,  and  the  fame  thing  cannct  be,  and  i>e, 

*  will  fcrve  to  prove  to  us,  that  any,  or  what  bodies 
'  do  exift  :  For  that  we  are  left  to  our  fenfes,  to  dif- 
'  cover  to  us  as  far  as  they  can.     Thufe  unxverfal  and 

*  fclf-evidcnt  principles,  can  allure  us  of  nothing  that 
«  pnfles  without  the  mind;  they  cannot  difcover  or 

*  prove  to  us  the  leaft  knowledge  of  ths  nature  cf 
'  fubftances,  as  they  are  found  and  exift  without  up, 
'  aay  farther  than  grounded  en  experience.' 

§.  14.  So  thur,  if  rightly  confidered,  I  think  we 
may  fay,  that  where  our  ideas  are  clear  and  diflincl, 
there  is  little,  or  no  ufe  at  all  cf  thefe  Maxims,  to 
prove  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  them. 
He  that  cannot  difcern  the  Truth,  or  Falfehood  of 
fuch  Proportions,  without  the  help  of  thefe  and  the 
iike  Maxims,  will  not  be  helped  by  thefe  Maxims  to 
do  it.  lie  that  needs  any  proof  to  make  him  certain, 
and  give  his  aiTent  to  this  Proportion,  that  Two  ars 
equal  ts  two,  or  that  IVhhi  is  not  Black,  will  alfo  have 

need 
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need  of  a  proof  to  make  him  admit  that,  What  is,  it, 
6r,  That  it  is  impffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  nit 
to  be. 

\.  1 5.  And  as  thefe  Maxims  are  of  Unit  uft,  where 
we  luve  clear  and  diftinct  ideas ;  fo  they  are  of  dan* 
gerous  ufe,  where  our  ideas  are  confufed,  and  where 
we  ufe  words  that  are  not  annexed  to  clear  and  diftinct 
ideas ;  but  to  fuch  as  are  of  a  loofe  and  wandering 
fignification,  fometimes  (landing  for  one,  and  fome- 
times  for  another  idea,  from  which  follows  MifUke 
and  Error,  which  thefe  Maxims  (brought  as  proofs  to 
eftablifh  Propofitions  wherein  the  terms  ftand  for  con- 
fufed and  uncertain  ideas)  do  by  their  authority  con- 
firm and  rivet. 

*  £  &  »  «  «  3K \~% !■•§  -$ f^Ki^lV«S^'* 

CHAP.    VIII. 

Of  trifling  Propcjitiont, 

THere  are  univerfal  Propofitions,  which  though 
they  be  certainly  true,  yet  add  no  light  to  ouf 
Ur.derftandings,  bring  no  increafc  to  our  Knowledge: 
Such  are, 

$.  2.     Fir/},  All  purely  identical  Propcjiticns.   Thefe 

it  firft  bhjli,    appear  to  contain   no   Inftruclion  in 

F  i  them  s 
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them:  For  when  we  affirm  the  fame  tc;m  cf  itfdf, 
it  fhows  us  nothing  but  what  we  muft  certainly  know 
before,  whether  fuch  a  Proportion  be  either  made  by, 
or  propofed  to  us. 

§.  3.  Secondly,  Another  fort  of  trifling  Propo- 
rtions is,  when  a  part  cf  the  complex  idea  is  predi- 
cated of  the  name  cf  the  whole  ;  a  part  of  the  definition, 
of  the  word  defined,  as,  Lead  is  a  Metal,  Man,  en 
jLnimal.  Thefe  carry  no  information  at  all,  to  thofe 
who  know  the  complex  ideas,  the  names  Lead,  ar.d 
Man  ftand  for :  Indeed  to  a  man  that  knows  the  figni- 
ficaticn  of  the  word  Metal,  and  not  of  the  word 
'Lead,  it  is  a  fhorter  way  to  explain  the  fignification 
of  the  word  Lead,  by  faying  it  is  a  Metal,  than  by 
enumerating  the  fnnpJe  ideas  one  by  one,  which  m^k.^ 
Bp  the  complex  idea  cf  Metal. 

\.  4.  Alike  trifling  it  is  to  predicate  any  one  of  th 
fimplc  ideas  of  a  complex  one  cf  the  name  cf  the  ivhJs 
4smplex  idea  ;  as  all  Gold  is  fufible  \  for  fufibility  being 
one  of  the  fimple  ideas,  that  goes  to  the  making  up  the 
complex  one,  the  found  Gold  ftands  for ;  what  can  it 
fee  but  playing  with  founds,  to  affirm  that  of  the  name 
Gold,  which  is  comprehended  in  its  received  fignifica- 
tion  ?  What  inftru&ioh  can  it  sarry,  to  tell  one  that 
which  he  is  fuppofed  to  know  before  ?  for  I  am  fup- 
$pofed  to  know  the  fignification  of  the  word  another 
*iks  to  me >  or  elfe  he  is  to  tell  me. 
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$.   5.     The  general  Propofitions  that  are  made  about 
Subftances,   if  they  are  certain,  are  for  the  mofi  part  but 
trifling;   and  if  they  are  inftru&ive,  aie  uncertain; 
and  fuch  as  we  hive  no  Knowledge  of    their  real 
•truth,    how  much   focver   confUnt   Obfcrvation   and 
-Analogy  may  affift  our  Judgments  in  GueJJlng.    Hcnca 
it  comts  to  pafs,  that  one  may  often  meet  with  very 
clear  and  coherent  difeourfes,  that  amount  yet  to  nor- 
thing.    For  names  of  fubftantial  Beings,  as  well  as 
others,  having  fettled  Significations  affixed  to  them, 
may  with  great  truth  be  joined  negatively  and  affirma? 
lively  in  Propofitions,  as  their  Definitions  make  them- 
fit  to  be  fo  joined ;  and  Fropofitions  confifting  of  fuels 
term.*,  may  with  the  fame  clearnefs  be  deduced  onc 
from  another,  as  thofe  that  convey  the  moft  real  truths  £ 
and  all  this  without  a»y  Knowledge  of  the  nature  o£ 
reality  of  things  exifting  without  us.     Thus  he  thafc 
has  learnt  the  following  words,  with  their  ordinary 
acceptations  annexed  to  them,  viz.  Subflance,  Man4 
Animal,  Form,   Soul,  Vegetative,  Senfativc,  Rational, 
may  make  feveral  undoubted  Propofitions  about  the  SouL 
without  any  Knowledge  at  all  of  what  the  Soul  really 
js.     And  of  this  fort  a  man  may  find  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  Propofitions,  Reafonings  and  Conclusions,  ir* 
books  of  Metaphyfecks,  School-Divinity,  and  fome  part; 
<^f  Natural  Philofophy  ;  and  after  all,  know  as  little  of 
■God,  Spirits,  or  Bodies,  as  he  did  before  he  fet  out. 
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$.  6.  Thirdly,  The  won't  fort  of  Trifling  is,  to  uje 
rvordi  kofely  and  uncertainly,  which  f=ts  ui  yet  farther 
from  the  certainty  of  Knowledge  wc  hope  to  attain 
to  by  them,  or  rind  in  them.  That  which  occafions 
this,  is,  that  men  may  find  it  convenient  to  fhclter 
their  ignorance  er  cbftinacy,  under  the  obfeurity  or 
perplexedciefs  of  their  terms  ;  to  which,  perhaps,  in- 
advertency and  ill-cuftom  docs  in  many  men  much 
contribute. 

$.  7.  To  oonclude,  barely  verbal  Propqfitioos  may 
be  known  by  thefe  following  marks. 

$.  8.  Fir/t,  All  Proportions,  wh«rcin  two  abftraft 
terms  are  affirmed  one  of  another,  are  barely  about 
the  Signification  of  Sounds.  For  fince  no  abftraft 
idea  can  be  the  fame  with  any  other,  but  itfelf ;  when 
its  abftraft  name  is  affirmed  of  any  other  term,  it  can 
fignify  no  more  but  this,  that  it  may  or  ought  to  be 
called  by  tha:  name  ;  or  that  thefe  two  names  fignify 
the  fame  idea. 

§.  9.  Secondly,  All  Proportions,  iditrtin  a  part  of 
tlie  complex  idea,  -which  any  term  ftands  for,  is  predicated 
cf  that  term,  are  ouly  verbal :  And  thus  all  Prcpofuions 
wherein  more  comprehenfive  terms  called  Genera,  arc 
affirmed  of  fubordinate,  or  kfs  comprehenfive,  called 
Spicics,  or  Individuals,  are  barely  verbal.  When  by 
thefe  two  rules  we  examine  the  Proportions  that  make 
up  the  difcourfes  we  ordinarily  meet  with,  both  ia 

and 
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and  out  of  books ;  we  (hall  perhaps  find,  that  a 
greater  part  of  them,  than  is  ufually  fufpc&ed,  arc 
purely  about  the  Signification  of  words,  and  contain 
nothing  in  them  tut  the  ufe  and  application  of  thef* 
Signs. 

•ate -&<•$-•& -« ■•&-*  *4 -sg  ■•« •■&  &  ••&  (;  •«  •»  « -^  •»  •§• 

CHAP.    IX. 

O/  *wr  Knowlsdge  of  Exigence, 

*.  1. 

HITHERTO  we  have  only  considered  the  FJJe/ices 
of  things,  which,  being  only  abjiraft  idem,  and 
thereby  removed  in  our  thoughts  from  particular  Ex- 
istence, give  us  no  Knowledge  of  Exigence  at  all. 
We  proceed  now  to  enquire  concerning  eur  Knowledge 
cf  the  Exigence  cf  things,  and  how  we  come  by  it. 

$.  2.  I  fay  then,  that  we  have  the  Knowledge  of 
our  own  Exijience,  by  lutuiticn  :  cf  the  Exigence  of 
God,  by  Dsmcnjiration  ;  and  of  eiher  Things,  by 
Senfaticn. 

§.  3.  As  for  our  own  Exiftcza,  we  perceive  it  fo 
plainly,  that  it  neither  needs,  nor  is  capable  of  any 
proof.  I  think,  I  reafen  ;  I  feel  pleafure  and  pain  : 
Can  any  of  thefe  be  moie  evident  to  me  than  my  oivn 
Exif.cnte  ?  If  \  doubt  of  all  other  things,  that  very 

Dcubt 
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£:ubt  makes  mc  perceive  my  :n>jtt  Exiflence,  and  will 
not  fufier  me  to  doubt  of  that.  If  I  know  1  doubt,  I 
have  as  certain  a  Perception  of  the  Thing  Doubting,  as 
mi  that  Thtmghi  which  1  call  D.ubt.  Experience  th.n 
convinces  us  that  we  have  an  intuitive  Knowledge  of 
ear  rata  Exigence;  and  an  internal  infallible  Percep- 
tion that  we  are.  In  every  aft  of  Senfation,  Kr 
ing  or  Thinking,  we  are  confeious  to  ourfclves  of  cur 
cwn  Being,  and  in  this  matter  come  not  fhort  of  the 
higheft  degree  of  Certainty. 

if  & r-a hs \-:y  t ;••« ■•£• &  «  &  £ &&%  x  x  &-%*> 

CHAP.     X. 
O/"  our  Knowledge  of  the  Exigence  of  a  Gcd, 

/T^hovgh  Gcd  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of 
-*■  himfelf,  yet  having  furnifhed  us  with  thofe 
faculties  our  minds  are  endowed  with,  he  bath  not  left 
funfelf  iviihout  a  witnefs,  iir.ee  we  have  Senfe,  Per- 
ception, and  Reafon,  and  cannot  want  a  clear  proof 
of  him,  as  long  as  we  carry  ouifelves  about  us :  Nor 
can  we  juftly  complain  of  our  ignorance  in  this  great 
point,  fmce  he  has  fo  plentifully  provided  us  with 
means  to  difcoyer,  and  know  him,  fo  far  as  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  tad  of  cur  Being,  arid  the  great  consernr 

ment 
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m^nt  of  our  Happinefs.  But  though  this  be  the  tnoft 
obvious  truth  that  Keafon  difcovers,  yet  it  requires 
Thought  and  Attention  ;  and  the  mind  auft  apply  it- 
ielf  to  a  regular  dedudion  of  it,  from  fome  part  of 
our  intuitive  Knowledge  ;  or  elfe  we  fhall  be  as  igno- 
rant of  this  as  of  other  Proportions  which  are  in* 
thcmfclves  capable  of  clear  Demonfiration.  To  fhow 
therefore,  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing,  that  is, 
being  certain,  thit  there  is  a  God;  and  how  we  may 
come  by  this  certainty,  I  think  we  need  go  no  farther 
thnn  ourfelves,  and  that  undoubted  Knowledge  we 
have  of  our  own  Exigence. 

$.  2.  I  think  it  is  beyond  queftion,  that  man  hat 
a  clear  perception  of  his  ewn  being :  He  knows  cer- 
tainly that  he  exifts,  and  that  he  is  fomething. 

§.  3.  In  the  next  place,  man  knows  by  an  intui- 
tive Certainty,  that  bare  nuking  can  no  more  produce 
any  real  being,  than  it  can  be  equal  to  tivo  right  Angle? m 
If  therefore  we  know  there  is  fome  real  Being,  it  is 
an  evident  Demonfiration,  thatyVcw  Eternity  there  has 
bee*  fomething  ;  fince  what  was  not  frcm  Eternity,  had 
a  beginning  ;  and  what  had  a  beginning,  muft  be 
produced  by  fomething  elfe. 

§,  4.  Next  it  is  evident,  that  what  has  its  being 
■From  another,  mufi  alfo  have  all  that  -which  is  in,  and 
bdongs  to  its  being  from  another  too  :  All  the  powers  it 
has  muft  be  owing  to,  and  received  from  the  fame 

fource. 
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fource.  This  eternal  fource  then  of  all  Being  muft 
be  alfo  the  fonree  and  original  of  all  Power ;  and  fo 
this  Eternal  Being  mtifl  be  alfo  the  mtJJ  powerful. 

§.  c.  /gain,  man  finds  in  bimfelf  Perception  and 
Knowledge :  We  are  certain  then  that  there  is  not  only 
fome  Being,  but  fome  knowing,  intelligent  Being  in 
the  world.  There  was  a  time  then,  when  there  was 
no  knowing  Being,  or  elfe  there  has  been  a  knowing 
Being  from  "Eternity.  If  it  be  faid,  there  was  a  time 
■when  that  Eternal  Being  had  no  Knowledge ;  I  r»ply# 
that  then  it  is  irr-.poffible  there  mould  have  ever  been 
any  Knowledge.  It  being  as  impoflible  that  things 
wholly  void  cf  Knowledge,  and  operating  blindly, 
and  without  any  perception,  fhould  produce  a  know- 
ing Being,  as  it  is  that  a  Triangle  mould  make  itfeli 
three  Angles,  bigger  than  two  right  ones. 

§.  6.  Thus  from  the  consideration  of  ourfelves, 
aad  what  we  infallibly  find  in  our  own  constitutions, 
our  reafon  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain 
and  evident  Truth,  that  there  is  an  eternal,  mcfi  power- 
ful, and  Knowing  Being,  which,  whether  any  oae  will 
call  God,  it  matter*  not.  1  he  thing  is  evident,  aid 
from  this  idea,  duly  considered,  will  be  deduced  all 
thofe  other  Attribute!  we  ought  to  afcribe  to  this  Eter- 
nal Being. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  plain  to  me,  we 
have  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  Exigence  of 
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a  Gr.l,  than  of  any  thing  cur  fenfcs  have  not  imme- 
diately discovered  to  us.  Nay,  I  prefume  I  may 
fav,  that  we  more  certainly  know  that  there  is  a  God, 
than  that  there  is  any  thing  elfe  without  us.  When  1 
I  fay,  we  know,  I  mean,  there  is  fuch  a  Knowledge 
within  our  reach,  which  we  cannot  mifs,  if  we  will 
but  apply  our  minds  to  that,  as  we  do  to  feveral  other 
Enquiries. 

§.  7.  It  being  then  unavoidable  for  all  rational 
Creatures  to  conclude,  that  jomething  has  txifted  front 
Eternity  ;  let  us  next  fee  what  kind  cf  Thing  that  muft 
be.  There  arc  but  two  forts  of  Beings  in  the  world, 
that  man  knows  or  conceives  :  \ft.  Such  as  arc  purely 
material,  without  fenfc  or  perception,  as  the  clippings 
of  our  beards,  and  parings  of  our  nails,  zdly,  Scn- 
fible  perceiving  Beings  ;  fuch  as  wc  find  ourfclves  to 
be.  Thefe  two  forts  we  (ball  hereafter  call  Cogitative 
and  Inagiiative  Beings  :  Which  te  our  prefent  pur- 
pofc  are  better  than  material  and  immaterial. 

§.  8.  If  then  there  muft  be  fomething  Ettrnal,  It 
is  very  obvious  to  Reafon,  that  it  muft  neceftarily  be 
a  Cogitative  Ecing  ;  becaufe  it  is  as  impoflible  to  con- 
ceive that  ever  bare  Inccgiiative  Matter  ftiould  produce 
a  thinking  intelligent  Being,  as  that  nothing  fhould  cf 
itfelf  produ-e  Matter.  Let  us  fuppofe  any  parcel  of 
matter  Eternal,  we  fhall  find  it  in  itfelf  unable  to  pro- 
d««e  any  thing.  Let  us  fuppofe  its  parts  firmly  at  red 
G  g  togf» 
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together  :   If  there  were  no  other  Being  in  the  world, 
vnuft  it  not  eternally  remain  fo,  a  dead  unaflive  lump  ? 
Is  it  poffille  to  conceive  it  can  add  motion  to  hfclf,  or 
produce  an)'  thing  ?  Matter  then  by  its  own  ftrength 
cannot  produce   in   iifelf,  fo  much  as  Motion.     The 
motion  it  has,  muft  alfo  be  from  Eternity,  or  elfe 
sdded  to  Matter  by  fame  other  Being,  more  powerful 
than  Matter.     But  let  us  fuppofe  Motion  eternal  too,, 
yet  Matter,  Incagitetive  Matter  and  Motion  could  never 
produce  Thought :  Knoulcdge  will  ftill  be  as  far  be- 
yond the  power  of  motion  and  matter  to  produce,  as 
matter  is  beyond  the  power-  of  Nothing,  to  produce. 
Divide  matter  into  as  minute  parts  as  you  will,  vary 
the  figure  and  motion  of  it,  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  it 
will  operate  no  otherwife  upon  other  Bodies  of  pro- 
portionable bulk,  than  it  did  before  this  divifion.    The 
minuteft  particles  of  Matter,  knock,  impel,  and  re- 
lift  one  another,  juft  as  the  greater  do,  and  that  is  all 
they  can  do,  fo  that  if  we  will  fuppofe  Nothing  Eter- 
nal, Matter  can  never  begin  to  be.     If  we  fuppofe  bare 
Matter  without  Motion  Eternal,  Motion  can  never  be- 
gin a  be.     If  we  fuppofe  only  Matter  and  Motion 
Eternal,  Thought  can  never  begin  to  be  :   For  it  is  ira- 
poffible  to  conceive,  that  Matter,  either  with  or  with- 
out Motion,  could  have  originally  in  and  from  itfelf, 
Senfe,  Perception,  and  Knowledge,  as  is  evident  from 
freacej  thai  then  Senfe,  Perception,  and  Knowledge, 

mu3; 
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nmfl  be  a  Property  eternally  infeparable  from  Matti** 
and  every  o-irticle  of  it.  Since  therefore  whatfoever 
is  the  rirft  eternal  bchg  muft  ncceffarily  be  Cogita- 
tive :  And  whatfoever  is  firft  of  all  things,  muft  necef" 
farily  contain  in  it,  and  a&ually  have,  at  leaft,  all  the 
peifetftio.is  that  can  ever  after  exift,  it  neceffarily  fol- 
lows, that  the  Firft  Eternal  Being  cannot  be  Matter. 

$.  9.  If  therefore  it  be  evident  that  fomething 
necefiarily  muft  exift  from  Eternity,  it  is  alfo  as  evi- 
dent that,  that  Something  muft  necejfarily  be  a  cogitative 
Being.  For  it  is  as  impoflible  that  incogitativt  Matter 
fhould  produce  a  cogitative  Being,  as  that  nothing,  or 
the  negation  of  all  Being,  ftiould  produce  a  pofitiwi 
Being  or  Matter. 

$.10.  This  difcovery  of  the  necejary  Exift tnce  of 
an  eternal  Mind,  does  fufficiently  lead  us  into  the 
Knowledge  of  God.  For  it  will  hence  follow,  that 
all  other  knowing  Beings,  that  have  a  beginning,  muft 
depend  on  him,  and  have  no  other  ways  of  Know- 
ledge or  extent  of  Power,  than  what  he  gives  them  -" 
And  therefore  if  he  made  thofe,  he  made  alfo  the  lefs 
excellent  pieces  of  this  Univerfe,  all  inanimate  Bodies, 
whereby  his  Omnifcience,  Power,  and  Providence  will 
be  eftablifhed  ;  and  from  thence  all  his  other  attributes 
neceffarily  follow. 


S  ft  *         .  £  H  A  & 
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C  II  A  P.     XI. 

Of  cur  Knovskdg:  of  the  li:-::flcr.ce  of  ether  Things, 

,-    I. 

1 1  ^  H  E  Knowledge  of  our  own  Being  we  have  by 
-*•  Intuition :  The  Exiftence  of  a  God,  Rcaftn 
clearly  mak.es  known  to  us,  m,  has  been  fhown  :  The 
Kntzvledge  of  the  Exijtcnce  of  any  other  thing,  wc 
can  have  only  by  Senfation  ;  for  there  being  no  ne- 
ceffary  Connexion  of  real  Exigence  with  any  idea  4 
aun  hath  in  his  memory  ;  nor  of  any  other  Exiftence, 
but  that  of  God,  with  the  Exiflenee  of  any  particular 
inan  j  no  particular  man  can  know  the  Exijiettce  of 
any  other  Being,  but  only,  when  by  actually  operatir.t; 
upon  him,  it  makes  itlelf  be  perceived  by  him.  The 
having  the  idea  of  any  thing  in  our  mind,  no  more 
proves  the  Esiifience  of  that  thing,  than  the  picture  of, 
a  man  evidences  his  Icing  in  the  world,  or  the  vifions 
cf  a  dream,  make  thereby  a  true  hiftory.  It  is  therer 
fore  the  actual  receiving  of  ideas  from  without,  ti.«t 
gives  us  :.otice  of  the  Exiftence  of  other  things,  and 
uiakes  us  know  that  fomelhing  doth  exift  at  that  time 
without  us,  which  caufes  that  idea  in  us,  though  per- 
haps we  neither  know  nor  confider  how  it  does  it ;  for 
it  tnkes  not  from  the  Certain^  of  our  Scnfes,  and  the 

Mm 
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1  Jus  we  receive  by  them,  that  we  know  not  the  man- 
ner wherein  they  are  produce  .1. 

$.  2.  'This  K'Aicc  we  have  by  our  Senfcs  of  the  ex* 
ijiing  of  tl;i;^i  without  us,  though  it  Le  not  altogether 
fo  certain  as  Intuition  and  Dimonfraiion,  defer ves  the 
nana  of  Knowledge,  if  we  perfuade  ourfelves  that  our 
faculties  act  and  inform  us  right,  concerning  the  Ex- 
igence of  thofe  objects  that  affeft  them.  But  befides 
the  affurance  we  have  from  our  Senfcs  themfelves,  that 
they  do  not  err  in  the  Information  they  give  us  of  the 
Exiftencc  of  things  without  us,  we  have  other  con- 
current Reafons,  As, 

$.  3.  Fir/f,  It  is  plain  thofe  Perceptions  are  pro* 
duced  in  us,  by  exterior  Caufes  affecling  our  fenfes, 
becaufe  thefe  that  want  the  Organs  of  any  fenfe,  never 
can  have  the  ideas  belonging  to  that  ferfs  produced  in 
their  minds.  This  is  too  evident  to  be  doubted,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  but  be  allured,  that  they  come  in 
by  the  Organs  of  that  Ser.fe,  and  no  oth«r  way. 

§.  4.  Secondly,  Becaufe  ui*  find  fometitnts  that  ws 
cannot  avoid  the  having  th  fe  ideas  produced  in  cur  minds ; 
when  my  eyes  are  fbut,  1  can  at  pleafure  recal  to  my 
mind  the  ideas  of  Light  or  the  Sun,  which  former 
Senfations  had  lodged  in  my  memory ;  but  if  I  turn 
my  eyes  towards  the  Sun,  I  cannot  avoid  the  ideas 
which  the  Light  or  the  Sun  then  produces  in  me : 
Tv  hi::}  {hows  a  manifeft  difference  between  thofe  ideas 

hid 
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Wii  up  the  memory,  and  fuch  as  force  themfelvc-s 
upon  us,  and  we  cannot  avoid  hiving.  And  there- 
fore it  muft  needs  be  fome  exterior  caufe,  whoie  effi- 
cacy I  cannot  refifr,  that  produces  thofe  ideas  in  my 
inind,  whether  I  will  or  no. 

Befides,  there  is  no  body  who  doth  not  perceive  the 
difference  in  himfelf,  between  actually  looking  upon 
the  Sun,  and  contemplating  the  idea  he  has  of  it  in 
fcis  memory;  ar.i  therefore  le  hath  ccitain  Know- 
ledge, that  they  are  not  both  memory  or  fancy  j  but 
that  actual  Seeing  has  a  caufc  without. 

§.  J.  Thirdly,  Add  to  this,  that  many  ideas  arc 
produced  in  us  with  pain,  whkh  we  afterwards  remem- 
ber without  the  leafi  offence.  Thus  the  pain  of  Heat  or 
Ccld,  when  the  iJ.i  of  it  is  received  in  our  minds, 
gives  us  no  djfturbance  ;  which  when  felt  was  very 
troublcfome ;  and  we  remember  the  pain  of  Hunger, 
f'LirJf,  Head  Ache,  &c  without  any  pain  at  all ;  which 
would  either  never  difturb  us,  or  elfe  cenftantly  do  it, 
as  often  as  we  thought  of  it,  were  there  nothing  more 
Lut  ii'.as  floating  in  our  minds,  and  appearances  en- 
tertaining our  fancies,  without  the  real  Lxiftence  of 
things  affecting  us  from  abroad. 

§.  6.  Fourthly,  Our  fenfes  in  many  cafes  bear 
*itnefs  to  the  truth  of  each  others  report,  concerning 
the  Exiftence  of  fenfible  things  without  us  :  He  that 
doubts  whin  he  fees  a  Fire,  whether  it  be  real,  may, 

if 
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if  he  pkafe,  feel  it  too ;  and,  by  the  exquifite  pain, 
he  will  be  convinced,  that  it  is  not  a  bare  idea  OS 
phantom. 

§.  7.  If  after  all  this,  any  one  will  be  iofapticalm 
as  to  diftruft  his  fenfes,  and  to  queftion  the  Exiftence 
cf  all  thing?,  or  our  Knowledge  of  anythirg;  let 
him  confider  that  the  Certainty  of  things  exifting  in 
rerum  natura,  when  we  have  the  tejiimony  of  our  fenfes 
for  it,  is  not  only  as  great  as  our  frame  can  attain  to, 
tut  as  our  condition  r.esJs.  For  our  faculties  being  not 
£uited  to  the  full  Extent  of  Being,  nor  a  clear  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  all  things,  but  to  the  prcfer- 
vation  of  us,  in  whom  they  are,  and  accommodated 
to  the  ufe  of  life  ;  they  fcrve  our  purpofe  well  enough, 
if  they  will  but  give  us  certain  notice  of  thofe  things,, 
that  are  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  us.  For  he 
that  fees  a  Candle  burning,  and  has  experimented  the 
force  of  the  flame,  by  putting  his  finger  in  it,  will, 
little  ',doubt,  that  this  is  fomething  exifting  without 
him,  which  does  him  harm  and  puts  him  to  pain, 
which  is  affurance  enough  ;  when  no  man  requires 
greater  certainty  to  govern  his  adions  by,  than  what 
is  as  certain  as  his  adlions  themfclves  :  So  that  this 
evidence  is  as  grea,t  as  we  can  defire,  being  as  certain 
to  us  as  our  pleafure  or  pain,  that  is,  Happinefs  or 
Mifery,  beyond  which  we  have  no  concernment  eithec 
of  Kngwing,  or  Being, 

i8. 
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$.  8.     In  fine,  when  our  fenfes  do  a&ualty  c 
$nto  our  Underftandings  any  ideax  we  are  ; f 
there  is  fomething  a*  that  time  r tally  Exifting  v,  ii 
as.       But  w/i   Knowledge   extends   only   as    far   a 
prcftnt  teftimony  of  cur  fenfes,  employed  ibout  partt- 
cular  Objefts,  that  do  then  affctt  them,  and  no  farther, 
My  feeing  a  Man  a  minute  fince,  is  no  certain  argii- 
ment  of    his  prefent  Exiftence  ;    •   fmce  there  is  no 

*  neceffary  connexion  of  his  exiftence  a  minute  fince, 

•  with  his  exiftence  now.* 

§.  9.  As  when  our  fenfes  are  actually  employed 
about  any  Objecl,  we  know  that  it  does  exift  ;  fo  by 
cur  memory  we  may  be  allured,  that  heretofore  things 
that  affecled  out  fenfes,  have  exift ed :  And  thus  tut 
havt  ths  Knowledge  of  the  paft  Exiftence  of  feveral 
things;  whereof  oar fenfet  having  informed  us,  our 
memories  ftill  retain  the  ideas :  And  of  this  we  are 
paft  all  doul x,  fo  long  as  we  remember  well. 

$.  10.  As  to  the  Exiftence  of  fpirits,  our  having 
ideas  of  them,  does  not  make  us  know,  that  any  fuch 
things  do  exift  without  us ;  or  that  there  are  any 
finite  fpirits ;  or  any  other  fpuitual  beings  but  the 
Eternal  God.  We  have  ground  from  Revelation,  and 
feveral  other  reafons,  to  believe  with  afTurance,  that 
there  are  fuch  Creatures  :  But  our  fenfes  not  being 
able  to  difcover  them,  we  want  the  means  of  know- 
ing their  particular  Exifte-.ice ;  for  we  can  no  more 
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know  that  there  finite  fpirits  really  exifting,  by  the  tdta 
we  have  of  fuch  beings,  than  by  the  ideas  any  one  has 
of  Fairies  or"  Centaurs,  he  can  come  to  know  thai 
things  anfwering  shofe  ideas,  do  really  exift. 

$.  11.  Hence  we  may  gather,  that  there  are  tw* 
forts  of  Proportions  One  concerning  the  Exifience  of 
any  thing  anfweiable  to  fuch  an  idea;  as  that  of  an 
Elephant,  Phoenix,  Motion,  or  Angel,  viz.  Whether 
fuch  a  thing  does  any  where  exift  :  And  this  Know- 
lodge  is  only  of  Particulars,  and  not  to  be  had  of  any 
thing  without  us,  but  only  of  God,  any  other  way 
than  by  our  fenfet. 

$.  12.  Another  fort  of  Proportion  is,  wherein  is 
expreffed  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  a5- 
J?rdc7  ideas,  and  their  dependence  one  on  another* 
And  thefe  may  te  univcrfal  and  certain  :  So  having 
fyc  idea  of  God,  and  my  f elf ,  of  Tear  and  Obedience, 
I  cannot  but  be  fure  that  Gcd  is  to  be  feared  and  obeyed 
by  km  ;  and  this  Proportion  will  be  certain  concern, 
ing  Man  in  general ;  if  I  have  made  an  ab/fraH  idea 
of  fuch  a  fpecies,  whereof  I  am  one  particular.  But 
fuch  a  Propolition,  how  certain  foever,  proves  not  to 
me  the  Exiftenoe  of  men  in  the  world  ;  but  will  be 
true  of  all  fuch  Creatures,  whenever  they  do  exift  : 
Which  Certainty  of  fuch  general  Propofitions,  de- 
peads  on  the  agreement  or  difagreement  difcoverable 
in  thofe  dbfiraft  ideas. 

H  h  S.  iy 
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S-  13.     In  the  former  cife,  our  Knowledge  is  ti  e 
confequence  of   the   Exjflcnce  -of    things,    ■ 
ideas  in  our  minds  by  our  fenfes:  In  the  latter, 

confequence  of  the  idvat  that  are  in  our  minds,  and 
producing  thefe  general  PropofitionSj  many  whereof 
are  called  Etcrna  veritetes  ;  and  :j.il  of  thtm  ir.deed 
are  fo,  not  Irom  being  written  all  .     ihem  ia 

the  mir.di  of  all  men,  or  that  they  were  any  of  them 
Propoft'.ians  in  any  c::e's  mind,  ti.l  he  having  got  the 
cbftratl  idiss,  joined  or  feparated  them  by  affirma- 
tion or  negation  :  But  wherefoever  we  can  fi-ppofe 
fuch  a  Creature  as  Man  *,  endowed  with  fuel]  facul- 
ties, and  thereby  furnifhed  with  fuch  ideas  as  we 
fcave ;  we  muft  conclude,  he  muft  needsj  v,  hen  h* 
applies  his  thoughts  to  the  confederation  of  his  idcat, 
know  the  truth  of  certain  Proportions,  that  will  arife 
from  the  agreement  or  difagreement  he  will  percei"? 
in  his  own  id:as.  Such  Proportions  being  once  made 
shout  abjfraui  ideas,  fo  as  to  be  true,  they  will,  when- 
ever they  can  he  fuppofed  to  be  made  again,  at  any 
time  paft,  or  to  come,  by  a  mind  having  thofc  ideas; 
always  be  true.  For  names  being  fuppofcd  to  ftand 
perpetually  for  the  fsme  idea ;  and  the  fame  ideal 
having  immutably  the  fame  babituda  one  to  another; 
Propof'tions  concerning  any  alf.raEl  ideas,  that  ar« 
rir.ee  true,  muft  needs  be  eternal  Veritiei. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    xir. 

Of  the  Improvement  cf  cur  Knowledge. 

i  1. 

r  being  the  received  opinion  srnongd  men  of  let- 
ters that  maxims  art  the  foundations  cf  ell  K?ioxv- 
LJge,  and  that  Sciences  are  each  of  them  built  upor* 
certain  Pracognita,  from  whence  the  Undciftanding 
was  to  take  its  rife,  and  by  which  it  was  to  conduct 
itfelf  in  its  inquiries  in  the  matters  belonging  to  thac 
nee,  the  beaten  road  of  the  fchools  has  been  to  lay 
down  in  the  beginning  one  or  more  general  Propor- 
tion,?, cr-.lled  Principles,  as  foundations  whereon  tp> 
build  the  Knowledge,  that  was  to  be  had  ot  thsc 
fubjecl. 

§.  z.  That  which  gsve  occafion  to  this  way  ofi 
proceeding,  was,  I  fuppofe,  the  good  fuccefs  it  feem- 
ed  to  have  in  Mathcmmicks,  which,  of  all  other 
fciences,  have  the  greateft  certainty,  clearnefs,  and 
evidence,  in  them  Eut  if  we  confider  it,  we  Hull 
.find  that  the  greet  advancement  and  certainty  of  real 
knowledge  men  arrived  to  in  thefe  fciences,  was  not 
owing  to  the  influence  of  thefe  Principles,  but  to  the 
clear  diftincl  and  compleat  ideas  their  thoughts  were 
H  h  2  employed 
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employed  about ;  and  the  relation  of  Equality  ai.d 
Exccfs,  (o  clear  between  fome  of  them,  that  they  had 
an  intuitive  Knowledge  ;  and  by  that  a  way  to  ciilcovei 
it  in  others :  And  this  without  the  help  of  thofc 
maxims.  For  1  afk,  Is  it  not  poffible  for  a  lad  to 
know  that  his  whole  body  is  bigger  than  his  little 
linger,  but  by  virtue  of  this  Axiom,  the  whole  it  bigger 
than  the  part;  aor  be  affured  of  it,  till  he  has  learned 
that  maxim  ?  Let  any  one  confider  from  what  has 
been  elfewhere  faid,  which  is  known  firft  and  clcureft 
by  moft  people,  the  particular  inftance,  or  the  general 
rule  ;  and  which  it  is  that  gives  life  and  birth  to  the 
Other.  Thcfc  general  rules  arc  but  the  comparing  our 
more  general  and  abftrati  ideas,  which  ideas  are  made  by 
the  mind,  and  have  names  given  them,  for  the  eafier 
difpatch  in  its  reafonings :  But  Knowledge  began  in 
the  mind,  and  was  founded  on  Particulars,  though 
afterwards  perhaps  no  notice  be  taken  thereof:  It 
being  natural  for  the  mind,  to  lay  up  thofe  general 
notions,  and  make  the  proper  ufe  of  them,  which  is 
to  difburden  the  memory  of  the  cumberfome  load  of 
Particulars. 

$.  3.  The  -way  to  improve  in  Knowledge,  is  not  to 
fwallow  Principles,  with  an  Implicit  Faith,  and  with- 
out Examination,  which  would  be  apt  to  miflead  men, 
inftcad  of  guiding  them  into  truth ;  but  to  get  and  fix 

it 
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in  our  minds ,  clear  and  compleat  ideas,  as  far  as  they 
arc  to  be  had,  and  annex  to  them  proper  and  conJlanX 
r.ames :  And  thus  barely  by  confidering  our  ideas,  ani 
comparir.g  them  together,  obferving  thtir  agreement  c; 
disagreement,  their  habitude  and  relations,  we  firill 
get  more  true  and  clear  Knowledge  by  the  conduct  of 
this  one  Rule,  Than  by  taking  up  Principles,  ard 
thereby  putting  our  minds  into  the  difpofal  of  others. 
$.  4.     '  Falfe  or  doubtful  pofitions,  relied  upcn  se 

*  unqueftionable    Maxims,   keep    thofe    in    the  dark 

*  from  truth,  who  build  on  them.  Such  a;e  ufi^lly 
«  the  Prejudices  imbibed  from  education,  party,  reve- 
f  rence,  fafhion,  interefl,  cSV.  This  h  the  mote 
«  which  every  one  fees  in  his  brothers  eye,  but  never 

*  regards  the  beam  in  his  own.  To  thofe  who  are 
J  willing  to  get  rid  cf  this  £reat  hlnderance  of  Know- 

*  ledge,  to  thefe  who  would  fhake  off  this  great  and 
'  dangerous  impoftor  Prejudice,  who  dreffes  up  fslfe- 

*  hood  in  the  likenefs  of  truth,  I  fhall  offer  this  one 
1  mark  whereby  Prejudice  may  fce  known.     He  that 

*  is  ftrongly  of  any  opinion,  muft  fuppcfe  that  his 

*  perfuafion  is  built  upon  good  grounds  ;  and  that  his 
1  affent  is  no  greater  than  what  the  eviden.ee  of  the 

*  truth  he  holds  forces  him  to.     Now  if,  after  ill  his 

*  profeffion,  he  cannot  bear  any  oppofition  to  Lis 
'  opinion,  if  he  cannot  fo  much  as  gi-e  a  patien'. 

.-ring  to   the   arguments   on  the   other  fide,   hft 

'  plainly 
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plainly  confeflcs  that   it  is  Prtjudt'a  govcn 

and  it  is  not   the  evidence  of  ti 
anticipation!    fame    cloved  p  rtfu.j  - 
dcf.rts  to  reft  undiftu  bed  in  *  . 
$.  5.     •  He  '.hat  would 

as  a  lover  of  truth,  muft  do  two  things  that  a 
very  common  nor  very  e.fy  ;  i-Y/y?,  i/s  tww/?  nisi  ':,'. 
.-  ii rVA  any  opinion,  or  wi.1i  it  to  be  truj, 
-jus  it  to  be  fo:  For  nothing  that  is  ialU 
e  our  good  wifiies,  nor  a  defirc  that  it  fhov.ll 
have  the  force  of  truth  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  mo:: 
frequent  than  this.  Secondly,  He  mud  do  that 
which  he  will  find  himfclf  very  averfe  to,  as  judg- 
ing the  thing  unaeceffary,  or  himfelf  incapjble  ot' 
it.  lit  rr.uji  try  wiictiur  his  principles  be  ctT* 
tainly  true  or  not,  and  how  far  he  may  fifely  rely 
upon  thtm.  The  inability  I  here  fpeak  of,  is  not 
any  natural  defect  that  nukes  men  inc  tpable  of  ex- 
amir.ing  their  principles.  To  fuch,  rules  of  con- 
ducting their  undcrftandings  are  ufelefs,  and  that 
is  the  cafe  of  very  few.  The  great  number  is  of 
thefe  whom  the  ill  habit  of  never  exerting-  their 
thoughts  has  .  fabled:  Tne  powers  of  their  minds 
a  e  ftarved  by  dtfufe,  and  have  U-ft  that  ftrength 
which  nature  tiaed  thstn  to  icccive  from  exercife, 

•;■  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Undcrftanding,  §.  10. 

'In 
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'  Id  thefe  two  thing*;,  viz.  an  equal  indifiererey  for 
'  all  truth  ;  I  mean  the  receiving  it  in  the  love  of  ft 
'  as  truth  ;  and  in  the  examination  of  cur  principles, 
«  and  not  receiving  any  for  fueh,  till  we  are  fully 

*  convinced   of    their  folidity,    truth   and   certainty, 

*  confifts  \X\rt  freedom  of  the  undemanding,  which  is 
s  necefTary  to  a  rational  creature  ;  arid  without  which 

*  it  h  Conceit,  Far.cy,  any  thing  rather  than  an  Un- 
1  derftanding.  And  thefe  two  articles  ought  to  be 
'  particula.ly  inculcated  in   education  ;    the   bufinefs 

*  whereof,  in  refpect  of  knowledge,  is  not  to  perfect 
1  a  learner  in  all  or  any  one  of  the  Sciences,  but  to  give 
1  his  mind  that  freedom,  that  difpofition,  and  thefe 

*  habits,  that  may  enable  him  to  attain  any  part  of 
'  knowledge  he  fhall  apply  himfelf  to,  or  fland  in 

*  need  of  in  the  future  courfe  of  hit  life  *  .' 

§.  6.  IVe  mufl  theiefore,  if  we  will  proceed  as  J!?*- 
fm  advifes,  adapt  our  methods  cf  Inquiry,  to  the  nature  of 
the  ideas  vui  examine,  and  the  truth  we  fearch  after. 
General  and  eertain  Truths,  are  only  founded  in  the 
habitudes  and  relations  of  abfrttt  ideas.  Therefore 
a  fagaeious  methodical  application  of  our  thoughts 
for  the  finding  cut  thefe  Relations,  is  the  only  way  to 
difcover  all  that  can  with  Truth  and  Certainty  be  put 
into  general  Proportions.     V>y  what  fleps  wc  are  to 

*'I.ock.e'b  Condudl  of  the  Undei Handing,  §.  11.  &  12. 

proceed 
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proceed  in  thefe,  is  to  be  learned  in  the  fchools  of 
fhe  Mathematician- ,  who  from  very  plain  and  eafy  l>e- 
ginnings,  by  gentle  degrees,  and  a  continued  chiin 
of  Reafoni.igs,  proceed  'o  the  difcovcry  and  demon- 
ftntion  cf  Truths,  that  appear  at  firft  fight  beyond 
human  Capacity.  This,  I  think  I  nny  fay',  that  if  other 
idea:  that  a;-e  rsal  as  well  -\%  nominal  Effenees  of  thcirypf- 
ciis,  were  purfutd  in  die  way  familiar  to  Mathematician!, 
they  would  carry  -sur  thoughts  farther  and  with  greater 
Evidence  and  CJearrefs,  than  poflibly  we  are  apt  to 
imagine.  This  give  me  the  Confidence  to  advance 
that  Conj:clurf,  which  I  fuggcft,  Chapter  the  Third, 
tdity  it  capable  of  Demor.fir aticn,  as  well 
as  Maihcmaticki  :  For  n~ral  ideas  being  real  Effenees, 
that  have  a  difcoverallc  Connexion  and  Agreement 
One  with  another,  fo  far  2s  we  can  find  their  Habi- 
tudes and  Relations,  (o  far  we  Ihail  be  poffeffed  of 
real  and  general  Truths. 

$.  7.  In  our  Knowledge  of  Svlflances,  we  are  ro 
proceed  after  a  quite  different  method  :  The  bare 
Contemplation  of  their  cbjiracl  ideas  (which  are  but 
nominal  ElFcnce:)  will  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way, 
in  the  fearch  of  Truth  and  Certainly.  Here  Expe- 
rience muft  teach  us  what  Rrapi  cannot:  And  it  is 
by  trying  alone,  that  wg  can  certainly  know,  v\iat 
other  Qualities  coexift  with  thofc  of  our  comj  lex  ldta\ 
(for  in  fiance"  Whether  thai  X  heavy  fufibk  Body, 
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I  call  Gold,  be  malleable,  or  no  ;  which  Experience 
(however  it  prove  in  that  particular  body  *e  examine) 
makes  us  not  ce-tain  that  it  is  fo  in  all,  or  any  other 
jell:-.-:,  hoavy,  fupble  Eodies,  but  that  which  we  have 
irit J ;  becaufe  it  is  no  confequence  one  way  or  the 
other  from  our  complex  idea :  The  ncccl7ny  or  in- 
ronfiftence  of  Malleability,  has  no  vilible  Cosnexion 
with  the  combination  of  that  Colour,  Jf'tiglu,  and 
Tajibiliiy  in  any  Body.  What  I  have  here  faid  of  the 
nominal  Eflence  of  Geld,  fupp«fed  to  cesfift  of  a  Body 
of  fuch  a  determinate  Colour,  tftight,  and  fufibilityt 
will  hold  true,  if  other  Qualities  be  added  to  it.  Our 
reafonings  from  thofe  ideas  will  carry  us  but  a  little 
way  in  the  certain  Difcovery  of  the  other  Proportier§ 
in  thofe  MafTes  of  Matter  whereia  all -thofe  are  to  be 
found.  As  far  as  our  Experience  reaches,  we  may 
have  certain  knowledge,  and  no  farther. 

i.  8.  I  deny  not,  but  a  man  aocuftomed  to  rati, 
onal  and  regular  Experiments,  fhall  be  able  to  fee  far- 
ther into  the  nature  of  Bodies,  and  their  uaknowft 
Properties,  than  one  that  h  a  Granger  to  them.  But 
thi6  is  but  Judgment  and  Opinion,  not  Knnuledge  and 
Certainty.  This  makes  me  fufpeft  that  Natural  P/u\ 
h)'-phy  is  not  capable  of  being  made  a  feitne;  *  From 
Experiment  2nd  hiftorical  Observations  we  may  dra^ 
Advantages  of  Eafe  2nd  Health,  and  thereby  inoreafe 
our  ftock  of  Conveniences  for  this  Life ;  But  beyond 
A  i  this, 


i 
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this,   1  fear  our  TaUntt  reach  not ;   nor  a^e  our  f«ciuV 
ties,  as  I  guefs,  able  tr>  advance. 

$.  9.  From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  conclude,  that 
fioce  our  faculties  are  not  fitted  to  penetrate  the  real 
ILjfcncci  of  Bodies,  but  yet  plainly  to  difcover  to  us 
the  Being  of  a  C:d,  and  the  linexvkdge  of  ourjelves  ; 
enough  to  give  us  ?.  clear  Difcovery  of  our  Duty,  and 
great  Concernment ;  it  will  become  us,  as  rational 
Creatures,  to  employ  our  Faculties  about  what  they 
=Wre  mod  adapted  to,  and  follow  the  Direction  of  Na- 
tuie,  wh;re  it  fceta*  to  point  us  out  the  way.  For  it 
is  rational  to  conclude,  that  oar  proper  Employment 
lies  in  thofe  Inquiries-,  and  that  fort  of  Knowledge 
ivhich  is  moft  fuited  to  our  natural  Capacities  and 
carries  in  it  our  greateft  intereft,  that  is,  the  condition 
of  our  eternal  State  :  And  therefore  it  is,  1  think,  that 
morality  is  the  prcptr  fcienee  and  bufinej's  of  mankind  in, 
general  (who  are  both  concerned  and  fitted  to  fearch 
out  their  Summum  Bonurti)  as  feveral  Arts  converfant 
about  the  feveral  parts  of  nature,  are  the  lot  and  pri- 
vate talent  of  particular  men,  for  the  common  ufe  of 
tmmaa  life,  and  their  own  particular  Subfifteoce  ia  this 
World. 

§,  10.  The  ways  to-  enlargt  cur  Knowledge,  as  far 
as  we  are  capable,  feem  to  me  to  be  thefe  two  :  The 
Eirft,  i»  to  get  and  fettle  in  our  minds,  as  far  as  we 
can,  clear,  diftinft,  and  confta^r.  idtat  of  thofe  things 

re 
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y*c  would  confider  and  know.  For  it  being  evident 
■that  our  Knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  ideas ;  where 
they  are  either  imperfedt,  confuted,  or  obfeure,  we 
cannot  expefl  to  have  certain,  perf«ct,  or  clear  Know- 
ledge. The  ether  'a  the  art  of  finding  out  the  inier- 
mcliats  ideas,  which  may  (how  us  the  .Agreement  of 
Repugnancy  of  other  ideas,  which  cannot  be  imme- 
diately compared. 

$.11.     That  thefe  nvo  (and  not  the  relying  on 
maxims,  and  drawing  confluences  from  fome  general 
Proportions)  are  the  right  method  of  improving  our 
Knowledge,  in  the  ideas  of  other  modes,  befides  thofe 
of  Quantity,  the  Confederation  of  mathematical  Know- 
ledge will  eafily  inform  us.     Where,   Fir/},  we  /ball 
find  that  he  that  has  not  clear  and  perfect  ideas  of  thofe; 
Angles  or  Figures,  of  which   he  defires  to  know  any 
thing,  is  utterly  theieby  incapable  of  any  Knowledge 
about  them.     Suppofe  a  man  not  to  have  an  exatl: 
idea   of  a  right  Angle,  Sctluium,  or  Trapezium, ajuf 
ic  is  clear,  that  he  will  in  vain  feek  any  Deaionftra. 
tion  about  them.     And  farther  it  is  evident,  that  it 
was  not  the  influence  of  maxims  or  principles,  that 
lias  led  the  matters  of  this  Science  into  thofe  wonder-  ' 
ful  Difcoveries  they  have  rn^de.     Let  a  man  of  good 
parts  know  all  the  maxims  of  Mathematicks  never  fa 
well,  and  contemplate  their  Extent  and  Coufequences 
|{  much  as  he  pleafes,  he  will  by  -their  afliftance,.! 
I  J  *  frppofe, 
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fuppofe,  fcarce  ever  come  to  know,  that  the  fquare  tit 
the  Hyptthtnuft ,  in  a  right  angled  Triangle,  is  equal  to 
th:  /quarts  of  the  tivt  other  JiJtt.  This,  and  other 
mathematical  Truths  have  been  difcovered  by  the 
Thoughts,  otherwife  applied.  The  mind  had  other 
objects,  other  views  before  it,  far  different  from  thole 
maxims  which  men  well  enough  acquainted  with  thofe 
reoehwd  Axioms,  but  ignorant  of  their  method,  who 
£rft  made  thefe  Demonftxationi,  can  never  fufficiently 
admire. 

CHAP.    XIII. 

$emv  farther  Confideraticns  concuniug  Knoixledgc* 

s.  ?. 

OU  R  Knowledge,  as  in  other  thingi,  fo  in  tr.i«; 
hat  \  great  Conformity  with  our  fight,  that  it  is 
neither  tvkolty  necejfary,  nor  wholly  voluntary.  Men 
that  have  fenfes  cannot  chufe  but  receive  feme  ideas 
by  them  ;  and  if  they  have  memory,  they  cannot  but 
retain  fome  of  them  ;  and  if  they  have  any  diftinguifh- 
ing  Faculty,  cannot  but  perotive  the  Agreement  d£ 
Disagreement  of  fome  of  them,  one  with  another^ 
As  he  that  has  Eyes,  if  he  will  open  them  by  day, 
UD.not  bat  fee  ibm.c  Objetts,  and  perceive  a  difference 
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in  them  ;  yet  he  may  cnufe  whether  he  will  turn  his 
I'.-Ves  towards  an  Object,  curioufly  furvey  ir,  and  ob>- 
ftrve  accurately  all  that  is  vifibre  in  it.  But  what  he 
does  fee,  he  cannot  fee  -etherwife  than  he  does :  It 
dejends  not  on  his  V/ill,  to  fee  that  Black  which  ap- 
pears Vcllow.  Juft  thus  it  is  with  our  Underftanding . 
All  that  is  voluntary  in  our  knowledge,  is  the  employ- 
ing or  xvithhclding  any  cf  cur  Faculties  from  this  or 
that  fort  of  Objefts ;  and  a  more  or  lefs  accurate 
Survey  of  them  :  But  they  being  employed,  tmr  Will 
hath  no  power  to  determine  the  Knowledge  of  the  mind, 
one  way  or  other.  That  is  done  only  by  the  Objtflt 
themfelves,  as  far  as  they  are  clearly  difcorered. 

§.  2.  Thus  he  that  has  got  the  ideas  of  Number:, 
and  hath  taken  the  pains  \o  compare  One,  Two  and 
Three  to  Six,  cannot  chufe  but  know  that  they  are 
equal.  He  alfo  that  hath  the  idea  of  an  intelligent, 
but  weak  and  frail  Being,  made  by,  and  depending 
on  another,  who  is  Eternal,  Omnipotent,  perfectly  -wifo 
and  good,  will  as  certainly  know,  that  man  is  to  ho- 
nour, fear,  and  obey  God,  as  that  the  Sun  fhines  when 
he  fees  it.  But  yet  thtfe  Truth?,  being  never  fo  cer- 
tain, never  fo  dear,  he  may  be  ignorant  of  cither  or 
both  of  them,  who  will  not  tike  the  pains  to  cm- 
ploy  his  Faculties  as  he  (hould,  to  inform  himfelf 
|b.out  them, 

CHAP, 
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C  H  A  P.     XIV. 

Of  Judgment, 

THE  Undemanding  Faculties  being  given  to  man, 
not  barely  for  Speculation,  but  alfo  for  the 
Conduct  of  his  Life  ;  a  man  would  be  at  a  great  lefs 
if  he  had  nothing  t©  direct  him  but  what  has  the  Cer- 
tainty of  true  Knowledge.  He  that  will  not  eat  till  he 
fus  D-monflration  that  it  will  nourifh  him  ;  nor  J}ir) 
till  be  is  iaf-illibly  affured  of  fuccefs  in  his  bufinefs, 
will  have  little  elfe  to  dp  but  Jit  Jlill  and  perijh, 

§..  z.  Therefore  as  Ccd  hath  fet  foaae  things  ia 
broad  Day-light ;  as  he  has  given  us  fome  certain 
Knowledge,  though  limited  to  a  few  things,  in  com* 
parifon,  (prcbatly  as  a  talk  of  what  intellectual  cre*» 
iiuzes  arw  capable  of,  to  excite  in  us  a  defire  and  en-* 
jfcajvour  after  a  buter  State)  fo  in  the  greateft  part  o| 
wur  Concernmc.it,  he  has  avoided  us  only  the  Tzuiligi.i, 
ss  1  may  fo  fay,  of  Probability,  fuitable  to  that  ftate 
«>f  Mediocrity  and  Probaiianerjlnp,  fce  has  been  pleafc^ 
to  ;.lucs  us  in  here. 

§.  3.  Tbc  i  acuity  which  God  has  given  man  tt» 
enlighten  juaij  next  to  £rtain  Knowledge,  is  Judg- 
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most,  whereby  the  mind  takes  its  idea  to  ag^ee  or  dis- 
agree, without  perceiving  a  dembnftrative  Evidence 
in  the  Proofs.  The  mind  excrcifes  this  Judgment, 
fometimes  out  of  KccJJity,  where  deaionftrative  Proofs, 
and  certain  Knowledge  are  not  to  be  had  ;  and  fome- 
times out  of  Lazinefs,  Unflulfulnefs,  or  Hafte,  even 
where  they  are  to  be  had. 

§.  4.  This  Faculty  of  the  Mind  when  ft  is  exer» 
eifed  immediately  about  things,  is  called  Judgfnent ; 
when  about  truths  delivered  in  words,  is  moll  com- 
monly called  JJfent,  or  DiJJenl.  Thus  the  mind  ha* 
two  Faculties  converfant  about  Truth  and  Falfehood  : 
jj},  Knowledge,  whereby  it  certainly  perceives,  and  it 
undoubtedly  fatisfied  of  the  Agreement  or  Difsgree- 
ment  of  any  ideas,  zdly,  'Judgment,,  which  is  the 
putting  ideas  together,  or  Separating  them  from  one 
another  in  the  mind,  when  their  certain  Agreement  or 
Difagreement  is  not  perceived,  but  prefumed  to  be  (<y. 
And  if  it  fo  unites  or  Separates  them,  as  in  realky 
things  are,  it  is  right  Judgment, 


K  tl  A  P« 
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CHAP.     XV. 
0/  Probability. 

S.  i. 

PKob.vkility  it  nothing  but  the  appeanr.ee  of 
the  Agreement  cr  Difagrecment  of  two  ideal,  by 
the  Intervention  of  Proofs,  whofe  Connexion  is  not 
eonftant,  and  immutable  ;  or  is  not  perceived  to  be 
fo ;  but  is,  or  appears  for  the  molt  part  to  be  fo,  and 
is  enough  to  induce  the  mind  to  judge  the  Proportion 
to  be  true  ox  falfe,  rather  than  the  contrary. 

§.  2.  Of  Probability  there  are  degrees  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Certainty  and  T)em:rJiraiion,  quite 
down  to  Improbability  and  Unhkelinf,,  even  to  the 
confines  of  lmp'JJibility  :  And  alfo  degrees  of  Affet* 
from  certain  Knowledge  and  what  is  next  it,  full  /.',- 
furanc:  and  Confidence,  quite  down  to  Conjecture,  Doubt, 
Diftruft,  and  VifbeUef. 

$.  3.  That  Prcpofition  then  is  probable,  for  which 
there  arc  arguments  or  proofs  to  make  it  p^fs,  or  be 
received  for  trut.  The  Entertainment  the  mind  gives 
to  this  fort  of  Prepofitions,  is  called  Belief,  JJfent, 
or  Opinion.  Probability  then  being  to  fupply  the  de- 
left of  oul  &nwl«dge,  h  alwayi  converfant  about. 

Propo: 
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proportion?,  whereof  we  have  no  Certainly,  but  only 
fome  Inducement;  to  receive  them  for  true. 

§.  4,     The  Grounds   of  it  are  in   fhoit  theft  two 

following. 

Fir/},  The  Conformity  of  any  thing  with  our  own 
Knowledge,  Experience,  or  Observation. 

Secondly,  The  Teflimony  of  others,  vouching  their 
Obfervation  and  Experience.  In  the  Teflimony  of 
others,  is  to  be  confidered  ;  \ft,  The  Number  ;  idly, 
The  Integrity ;  idly,  The  Skill  of  the  Witneffes ; 
4/A/y,  The  Defign  of  the  Author,  if  it  be  a  Tefti- 
mony  cited  out  of  a  Book  ;  $thly,  The  Confiftency  of 
the  Parts  and  Circumftances  of  the  Relation  ^Jsuhly, 
Contrary  Teftimonies. 

$.  5.  The  mind  before  it  rationally  affents  or  diffente 
to  any  probable  Proportion,  ought  to  examine  all  tht 
vroundi  of  Probability,  and  fee  how  they  make,  mor« 
or  left,  for  or  againft  it ;  and  upon,  a  due  balancing 
of  the  whole,  rejed  or  receive  it,  with  a  more  or  lefs 
firm  Jjjtnt,  according  to  the  Preponderancy  of  the 
*veatcr  Grounds  of  Probability,  on  one  fide  or  the 
other. 


i'U  C  fj  A  F. 
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CHAP.     XVI. 
0/  //»#  Degrees  ef  JJfent. 

*■    I- 

TH  E  Grounds  cf  Probability  laid  down  in  the 
foregoing  Chapter,  ss  they  arc  the  foundations  on, 
which  our  djjent  is  built,  fo  are  they  alfo  the  mcafure 
whereby  its  feveral  Degrtts  are  (or  ought)  to  be  regn* 
letted.  Only  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  no  grounds 
of  Probability  operate  any  farther  en  the  mind,  which 
Searches  after  Truth,  and  endeavour*  to  judge  rigr.r, 
than  they  appear ;  at  leaft  in  the  firft  Judgmant,  or 
Search  that  the  mind  makes.  It  is  indeed  ih  many 
cafes  impoffible,  and  in  moft  very  hard,  even  for  H 
thofe  who  have  admirable  memories,  to  retain  all  the 
iPiQofs,  which,  upon  a  due  Examination,  made  them 
embrace  that  fide  of  the  queftion.  It  furfices  that  they 
have  once,  with  care  and  fairnefs,  lifted  the  matter  as 
far  as  they  could  ;  and  having  once  found  on  which 
fide  the  Probability  appeared  to  them,  they  lay  up  the 
Co»«lufioa  in  their  memories,  as  a  Truth  they  have 
difcovered  ;  and  for  the  fnHire  remain  fatijfied  with 
fihe  Teftimony  of  their  memories,  that  this  h  the 
Opinion,,  that  by  the  Proofs  they  have  once  feca  of 
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n,   deferves    fuch   a  Degree    of  their  JJJenf  as  they 
afford  it. 

§.  2.  It  is  unavoidable  then  that  the  memory  be 
r-clied  on  in  this  cafe,  and  that  men  be  perfuaded  cf 
ftveral  Opinion*,  ixktrc:f  the  Proofs  are  not  aiiually  in 
t(::ir  thoughts,  nay,  which  perhaps  they  arc  not  able 
actually  jo  recaj :  Without  this  the  greatcft  part  of 
men,  muft  be  either  Soepticks,  or  change  every  mo* 
ment,  when  any  one  offers  them  arguments,  which, 
for  want  of  memory,  they  are  not  prefently  able  to 
anfwer. 

$.  5.     It  muft  be  owned  that  mens  /ticking  to  paj£ 
Judgments,   is   often  the  caufe  of  great  Obftinacy  in 
Error  and  Miftake.     But  the  fault  is  not,  that  they 
rely  on  their  memories  for  what  they  have  before  well 
judged,  but  becaufe  they  judged  before  they  had  well 
examined.     Who  almoft  is  there  that  hath  the  Leifurc 
Patience,  and  Means  to  colledt  together,  all  the  Proofj 
concerning  moft  of  the  Opinions  he  has,  fo  as  fafcly 
te  conclude  that  he  has  a  clear  and  full  view,  and  thai 
there  is  no  more  to  he  alledged  for  his  better  Informs, 
tion  ?  And  yet  we   are  forced  to  determine  ourfelvcs 
oji  one  fide  or  other  :  The  conduct  of  our  Lives,  and] 
the  management  of  our  great  Concerns,  will  not  bcaj 
Delay.     For  thofc  depend  for  the  moft  part  on  the 
4*tcnzuaatioa  of  o*r  Judgment  in  points  wherein  w« 
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are  not  capable  of  eertain  Knowledge,   and  wherein  it 
is  ncccilary  for  us  to  embrace  one  lide  or  the  other. 

^.  4.  The  Propofitions  we'  receive  upon  induce- 
ments of  Prtbability,  are  of  tivo  forts :  ¥irft,  Con- 
cerning fome  particular  Exiftcr.ce,  or  matter  of  i'aftt 
which  railing  under  Obfervation,  is  capable  of  human 
leJUmcvy.  Seandly,  Concerning  things,  which  being 
beyond  the  difcovery  of  our  S:xfes,  are  not  capable  of 
human  Teftiaiony. 

$.  5.     Concerning  the  firft  of  the/e,  viz.  Particu- 
lar matter  of  fa£i. 

Firji,  Where  any  particular  thing,  eonfonant  to 
the  conftant  Obfervation  of  ourfclves  and  others  in 
the  like  cafe,  comes  attefted  with  the  concurrent  Re- 
ports of  all  that  mention  it,  we  receive  it  as  eafily, 
and  build  as  firmly  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  certain 
Knowledge.  Thus,  if  all  Englifhmen  who  have  oa» 
cafion  to  mention  it,  (could  report,  that  it  frtst  in 
"England  lar>  Winter,  or  the  like,  I  think  a  man 
would  as  little  doubt  of  it,  as  that  Seven  and  Four  an 
Eleven* 

The  firfl  and  highejl  Degree  of  Probability  then  is* 
when  the  general  confent  of  all  men,  in  all  ages,  as 
far  as  can  be  known,  concurs  with  a  man's  own  cen- 
ftant  Experience  in  the  like  cafes,  to  confirm  the  truth 
oj  any  particular  matter  of   Fact,    attefted    by  fair 

Witncflc?  • 
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Witncffes :  Such  are  the  ftated  Cznjiiniucm  ai;i  Pro- 
psrtitt  of  Bodies;  and  the  regular  Proceedings  o£ 
(Caa/i;  and  Efftfis  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  Nature  \ 
this  we  call  an  Argument  from  the  nature  of  things 
themfelves.  For  what  we  and  others  always  cbferve 
to  be  after  the  fame  manner,  we  conclude  vviih  Reafor:, 
to  be  the  efLcls  of  fteady  ana  regular  Caufcs,  though 
they  come  net  within  the  reach  of  our  Knowledge. 
As  that  Fire  warmed  a  man,  or  made  Lead  fluid;  that 
Jrc/i  funk  in  water,  fwam  in  quick  filver.  A  relation 
affirming  any  fuch  thing  to  have  been,  or  a  predication 
that  it  will  happen  again  in  the  fame  manner,  is  re- 
ceived without  doubt  or  hefltatioa:  And  our  Belief 
thus  grounded,  rifes  to  JJfuratice. 

$  6.  Secondly,  The  next  degree  of  Probability,  is 
when,  by  my  own  Experience,  and  the  agreement  of 
all  others,  that  men/don  it,  a  thing  is  found  to  be  for 
the  moft  part  fo ;  and  that  the  particular  inftance  of 
it  is  attcfted  by  many  and  undoubted  xvitneJJ'cs.  Thus 
Hi/iery  giving  us  fuch  an  account  of  men  in  all  ages, 
and  my  own  Experience  confirming  it,  that  moft  men 
prefer  their  own  private  Advantage,  to  the  publick. 
If  al!  Hiftorians  that  writ  of  Tiberius,  fay  that  he  did 
fo,  it  is  extremely  probable :  And  in  this  cafe,  our 
JJJint  rifes  to  a  degree  which  wc  may  call  Confidence. 

\.  7.  Thirdly,  In  matters  happening  indifferently, 
as  that  a  Bird  fhould  fly  this  or  that  way  :  When  any 

particular 
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particular  matter  of  Faft  comes  atteftcd  by  the  con- 
eurrcat  Teftimony  erf"  unfufpeclei  JVitntjfcs,  there  our 
jfjfrnt  is  a-lfo  unavoidable.  Thus,  that  there  is  in 
Italy  fu*  a  city  as  Rcmt ;  that  about  One  thoufand 
and  feven  hundred  years  ago,  there  lived  fuch  a  man 
*a  it  as  Julius  Cafar,  t£V.  A  man  can  as  little  doubt 
of  this,  and  the  like,  as  he  does  of  the  Being  and 
Actions  of  his  own  Acquaintance,  whereof  he  him- 
ielf  is  x  witnefs. 

$.  8.  Probability,  on  tbcfe  grounds,  carries  fo 
ssauch  Evidence  with  it,  that  it  leaves  as  little  liberty 
to  believe  or  dilbclieve,  as  Demonstration  does, 
whether  we  will  know  or  be  ignorant.  But  the  Diffi- 
culty is,  when  Teftimonies  contradict  oommon  Expe- 
rience, and  the  Reports  of  Witnefies  clafti  with  the 
ordinary  courfc  of  Nature,  or  with  one  another. 
Here  diiigence,  attention,  and  exaetnefs  is  required] 
to  form  a  right  Judgment,  and  to  proportion  th«  JJJ'cnt 
to  th-  Evidence  and  Probability  oi  the  thing,  whici| 
Fifes  and  falls,  according  as  the  two  foundations  of 
Credibility  favour,  or  contradict  it.  Thcfe  are  liable 
to  fuch  variety  of  contrary  Observations,  Circum- 
#anc«,  Reports,  Tempers,  Defigns,  Oversights,  (<SV. 
of  Reporters,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  reduce  to  precifc 
ruies  the  various  degrees  wherein  men  give  their 
jtfient.  This  in  general  may  be  faid,  that  as  the 
profit  Upon  due  Examination,  lhail  to  any  one  appear 

la 
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m  a  greater,  or  lefs  degree,  to  preponderate  on  cither 
ftd«,  fo  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  the  mind,  fuch 
different  Entertainments,  as  are  called  Belief,  Conjee 
Unt,  Guef,,  Doabt,  Wavering,  Difiruft,  Dijbdief,  &* 
$.9.     •  I  think  it  may  not  be  auiifs  to  take  notice 

*  of  a  rule  obferved  in  the  law  of  Euglaxd,  which  is, 

*  that  though  the  atteitcd  copy  of  a  record  be  good 

*  proof,  yet  the  copy  of  a  copy  never  fo  well  attefted> 
'  and  by  never  fo  credible  witneffes,.  will  not  be 
'  admitted  as  a  proof  »n  judicature.     This  praclic^ 

*  if  it  be  allowable  in  the  decisions  of  right  and 
1  wrong,  carries  this  obferration  along  with  it,'  viz. 
That  any  Teftimony,  the  farther  off  it  is  removed 
from  the  original  truth,  the  lefs  force  it  has  :  And  in 
iradiiimal  truths,  each  rer.:cv;  weakens  the  fire*  cf  tie 
Prccf.  There  is  a  Rule  quite  contrary  to  this,  ad- 
vanced by  fome  men,  who  look  on  Opiniem  to  gaia 
force  by  growing  chirr .  Upon  this  ground,  Propo- 
rtions evidently  fajfe  or  doubtful  in  their  firft  begin- 
ning, come  by  an  inverted  Rule  of  Probability,  to 
pats  for  authentic*  Truths ;  and  thofe  which  deferved 
little  Credit  from  the  mouths  of  then-  firft  Relators, 
are  thought  to  grow  venerable  by  Age,  and  are  argei 
as  undeniable. 

$.  10.  Bat  certain  it  is,  that  no  Probability  cats 
rift  above  its  firfi  Original.  What  has  no  other 
evidence  than  the  foglc  Teftimony  of  cut  WUntft, 

mu& 
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mud  ftarid  or  fall  by  his  en/y  TeAimony,  though  after- 
wards cited  by  Hundreds  of  others;  and  is  fo 
from  receiving  any  ftrength  thereby,  that  it  becomes 
the  weaker.  Bec3ufe  PafTon,  IntereA,  Inadvertertcyj 
Miftake  of  his  Meaning,  and  a  thotrfand  odd  Reafons, 
which  capricious  mens  minds  sre  acted  by,  may  make 
one  man  quote  another's  Words  or  meaning  wrong. 
This  is  certain,  that  wh.it  ia  o;:c  sge  was  affirmed 
upon  flight  grounds,  can  never  after  come  to  be  «ore 
valid  in  future  ages  by  being  often  repeated. 

§.  ll.  The fecond fori  cf  Probability,  is  concerning 
things  net  falling  under  the  reach  of  our  fenfet,  and 
fkerrfore  not  capable  of  Ti/ltmony  :  And  fuch  are, 

$.  12.  Firfi,  The  Exigence,  Nature,  and  Opera- 
tions of  finite  immaterial  t'eings  without  uS,  as  Spirits, 
Angela  &c  or  the  Exigence  of  material  Being*,  fuch 
as  for  their  fmillnefs  or  remotenefs,  our  Senfts  cannot 
take  notice  of:  As  whether  there  be  any  Plants . 
jinimah,  &c.  in  the  Planets,  and  ether  manfions  of 
the  vaft  Univerfe. 

$.  13.  Secondly,  Concerning  the  manner  cf  Ope- 
ration in  moft  parts  of  the  works  of  Nature ;  wherein, 
though  we  fee  the  fenfible  Ejjefts,  jet  their  Caufes 
are  unknown,  ar.d  we  perceive  not  the  ways  and 
manner  how  they  are  produced.  We  fee  Animali  are 
generated,  nourished,  and  move ;  the  Loadjfcnt  draws 
hen,  &c  but  the  califci  that  operate,  and  the  manner 

they 
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they  are  produced  in,  we  cp.n  onl}'  puefr,  and  probably 
cgnjefture.  In  thefe  mjiu-rrs  Analogy  is  the  on'  help 
we  have ;  and  it  is  from  that  alone  we  draw  ail  our 
grounds  of  Probability.  Thus  obfeu'ing,  that  the 
tare  ru!  bing  of  two  Bodies  violently  upon  one  another, 
produces  Heat,  and  tery  often  Fire ;  we  have  'eafoh, 
to  think  that  what  we  call  Heat  and  fire  Confifts,  in  a 
-^•rtain  violent  agitation  of  the  imperceptible  minute 
parts  of  the  burning  Matter.  This  fort  of  Probability, 
which  is  the  beft  concoct  of  rational  Experiments, 
and  the  rife  of  Hypothcfes;  has  alfo  its  ufc  and  in- 
fluence. And  a  wary  reafoning  from  Analogy  leads 
us  often  into  the  difcovery  of  Truths,  and  ufeful 
Deductions,  which  would  otheiwife  lie  concealed. 

$.  14,  Though  the  common  Experience,  and  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  things,  have  a  mighty  influence 
on  the  minds  cf  men,  to  make  them  give  6r  refufe 
credit,  to  anything  propofed  to  their  belief ;  yet  ther«J 
is  one  cafe  wherein  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  faft  leffisns 
not  the  Ajjent  to  a  fair  Teftimony  given  of  it.  For 
■where  fuch  fupernatural  Event!  are  fuitable  to  ends 
aimed  at  by  him,  who  has  the  power  to  change  the, 
courfe  of  Nature ;  there  under  fuch  circumftanees 
they  may  be  the  fitter  to  procure  belief,  by  how  much 
the  moie  tl.ey  are  beyond,  or  contrary  to  ordinary 
obfervation.  This  is  the  proper  cafe  of  mirackf, 
which,  well  attended,  do  not  only  find  credit  them- 
ftBlrcS^  b'jt  g'.ve  it  alfo  to  other  truth:, 

L  1  j.  TJ> 
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f.  15.  There  arc  Proportions  that  chnlltnge  the 
higheft  degree  of  our  JJJ:nt  upon  bare  Ttftimony, 
whether  the  thing  propofed  agree  or  difagree  v\ith 
common  Experience,  and  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
things  or  no  :  The  reafon  whereof  is,  btcaufe  the 
Teftimony  is  of  fuch  an  o?:e,  as  cannot  deceive  nor  be 
deceived  ;  and  that  is  God  himfelf.  This  carries  with 
it  Certainty  beyond  Doubt,  Evidence  beyond  L'.xaep- 
tion.  Thrs  is  called  by  a  peculiar  name,  Ihvtlati'.n, 
an  1  our  c/ffl."  toil,  Faith;  which  has  as  much  Cer- 
tainty in  it,  as  our  Knowledge  itfclf :  and  we  may  as 
well  doibt  of  our  own  Bs:r.g,  as  we  can,  whether 
any  Rsvelaticn  from  Gcd  be  true.  So  that  Faith  is  a 
faded  and  fure  Principle  of  JJjeM  and  JJfurar.ce,  and 
leaves  no  Manner  of  Room  for  Dw.bt  or  Hefitatidn  ; 
only  we  muff  be  fure,  that  it  be  a  divine  Rn;L!;c/i, 
■nd  that  we  underftand  it  right ;  elie  we  (hall  cxpeffl 
ourfelvcs  to  all  the  extravagancy  of  Enthujlafm,  and 
all  the  error  of  wrong  Principles,  if  we  have  F-aiiht 
and  JJfurance  in  what  is  not  div;>K~R£Vi!atictt> 


C  H  A  £ 
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CHAP.    XVII. 
Of   Rcafon. 

J.    I. 

TH  E  word  Rtafott,  in  Enghjh,  has  differtnt  Stg* 
vificatiom.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  true  and 
clear  Privcipks  :  Sometimes  for  dear  and  fair  Deduce 
-ileus  from  thofe  Principles :  Sometimes  for  the  Cauft, 
and  particularly  for  the  fuel  Caufc ;  but  the  Confide- 
ration  I  fliall  have  of  it  here,  is,  as  it  ftands  for  a 
Faxdty,  whereby  Man  is  fuppofed  to  be  diftingui/hed 
from  Beifs ;  and  wherein  \t  is  evident,  he  much  fur« 
psnes  them. 

§.  2.  Reafon  is  neeefiary,  beth  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  Knowledge,  and  regulating  our  AfTent  r 
For  it  hath  to  do  both  in  Knowledge  and  Opinion^ 
and  is  neceiTary  and  affining  to  all  our  other  intel- 
lectual Faculties ;  and,  indeed,  contains  tivo  at  them, 
viz.  Firft,  Sagacity,  Avhereby  it  finds  intermediate 
id  t,  Sccrity,  Vlaticn,  whereby  it  fo  orders  antf 
difpofes  of  them,  as  to  difcover  what  connexion  thtffe 
is  in  each  link,  of  the  Chain,  whereby  the  extremes  arc 
held  together,  and  thereby,  as  it  were,  to  draw  into 
WCW  the  Truth  (ought  for;  nhieh  h  that  we  c»H 
LI  2  UUut$ 
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Ulation  or  Inference  :  And  ccnfiftsln  nothing,  but  the 
Perception  of  the  Connexion  there  is  between  the 
ideai,  in  each  ftcp  of  the  Deduction,  whereby  the 
mind  comes  to  fee,  either  the  certain  agreement  or 
difagreen  ent  of  any  two  ideas,  as  in  Demwjl  ration, 
in  which  it  arrives  at  Knowledge  :  or  their  probable 
Connexion,  on  which  it  gives  or  withholds  its  JJj'tnt, 
as  in  Opinion. 

$.  3.  Senfe  and  Intuitkn  reach  but  a  little  way: 
The  greateft  part  of  our  Knowledge  depends  upon 
Deductions  and  intermediate  idea.  In  thofe  c*fcu 
where  wc  muft  tajtc  Propositions  for  true,  without  be- 
ing certain  of  their  being  fo,  we  have  need  to  find 
put,  examine,  and  compare  the  grounds  of  their  Prc- 
fabjlity:  In  both  cafcs,  the  faculty  which  finds  cut 
the  weans,  and  rightly  applies  them  to  difcover  Cer- 
tainty in  the  one,  and  Piobability  in  the  other,  is  that 
wh'ch  wc  call  Reafa  So  that  in  Reafon  we  may 
confider  the(e  four  Degrees  ;  \ft,  The  difcovering  and 
&r*ii wg  cut  of  Proofs  idly,  The  regular  and  me- 
thodical Difpofition  of  them,  -ind  laving  them  in  fuch 
owJer.  M  thei]  G  nnexion  may  be  plainly  perceived, 
yily.  The  perceiving  their  Connexion.  4ildy,  The,  , 
maJt'i  g  a  right  Conclufion. 

*  4.  f  her?  h  obc  th:-g  more  which  I  fhall  defire 
t(  '  ..r"'d-  ed(  roe  ting  Reafon,  and  that  is,  whether, 
§*jj%j[m,  *s  is  generally  thought,  be  the  proper  io- 

ftrumea; 
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of  i.  ;   and   the  ufefulltft  way  of  cxercifing 
thi   faculty.      I    :  -     ifcs  I  have  to  doubt  of  it,  are 

§    c.     Flrjfj   Eecai.  fm  ferves  our  Keafon 

but  in  one  only  of  the  forementioned  parts  of  it,  and 
that  ib  to  fljow  the  Connexion  of  the  Proofs  of  any 
Otie  InftancCj  and  no  more :  Eut  in  this  it  is  of  no 
great  ufe,  fince  the  mind  can  perceive  fuch  Connexion, 
where  it  really  is,  as  eafily,  nay,  perhaps  better  with- 
out it.  We  may  obferve  that  there  are  many  men 
that  reafon  exceeding  clear  and  rightly,  who  know 
>iOt  how  to  make  a  Syllogtfm  :  And  I  believe  fcarce 
any  one  makes  Syllcgifms  in  reafjning  within  hirr.felf. 
Indeed,  fometimes  they  may  ferve  to  difcover  a  fallacy, 
hid  in  a  rhetorical  Flourish  ;  or  by  Gripping  an  abfur- 
dity  of  the  cover  of  Wit  and  good  Language,  fhow 
it  in  its  naked  Deformity.  But  the  Weaknefs  or  Fsk 
lacy  of  fuch  a  loofe  Difcourfe  it  fhows,  by  the  arti- 
ficial form  it  is  put  into,  only  to  thefe  uho  have 
thoroughly  ftudied  Mode  sr.d  Figure,  and  have  fo 
exzrmried  the  many  ways,  that  three  Proportions  may 
be  put  together,  as  to  know  which  of  them  does  cer- 
tainly conclude  right,  and  which  not,  and  upon  what 
grounds  it  is  that  they  do  fo.  But  they  who  have  not 
fo  far  locked  ir.to  thofe  forms,  are  not  fure  by  virtue 
cf  Syllogifm  that  the  Cor.clufion  certainly  follows  from 
Ji.c,  Prtrnifes.     The  mind  is  net  taught  to  reafon  by 

thefe 
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thcL  Rules ;  it  has  a,  native  faculty  to  perceive  the 
Coherence  or  Incoherence  of  its  ideas,  and  an  range 
them  right,   without  any  fuch  perplexing  Rcfietitwns. 

$.  6.  And  to  fhc'.v  the  weakaefs  pi  an  argument, 
there  needs  no  more  but  to  ftrip  it  of  the  fuperfluovj 
ideas,  which,  blended  and  confounded  with  thofe 
which  the  Inference  d/pends,  feeai  to  Jhavv  a  Con- 
nexion where  there  is  noae,  or  at  leaft  do  hinder  the 
JDifcovery  of  the  want  of  it ;  and  then  to  lay  the 
inked  ideas  on  which  the  force  of  the  Argumentation 
depends  in  their  due  order  ;  in  which  pofition  the  mind 
taking  a  view  of  them,  tees  what  Connexion  they 
have,  and  fa  is  able  to  judge  of  the  Infeicncc  without 
any  need  of  SyJlogifm  at  all. 

$.  7.  Secondly,  Becatife  Syllogifaas  are  not  Ief^ 
liable  to  Fallacies  than  the  plainer  ways  of  /fgu* 
mentation  :  And  for  this  I  ippe^l  to  common  Oi Ner- 
vation, which  has  always  found  thefe  artificial  method! 
pf  Reafoning  more  adapted  to  catch  and  entangle  the 
fnind,  than  to  inftrud  and  infem  the  Underftandtng. 
,/Vnd  if  it  be  certain  that  Fallacy  can  be  couched  ir* 
SyUogifms,  as  it  cannocbe  denied,  it  mufi  he  foratthi.-  g 
elfe,  and  not  Syllogifm,  that  muft  difcover  them.  But 
if  men  fkilled  in,  and  ufed  to  Syllogifms,  find  thea*. 
affifthg  to  their  Reafon,  in  the  Difcovery  of  Truth, 
1  think  they  ought  to  m  ke  ufe  of  them.  Ail  that  I 
sun  at  iij  |h.*1  t.ney  fhouW  uot  afcribe  more  to  thefc 

Forag 
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Harms  th2n  belongs  to  them  ;  and  think,  that  men  have 
no  uie,  or  not  (o  lull  a  ufe  of  their  reafcnir.g  faculty 
without  than. 

J.  8.  But  however  it  be  in  Knowledge,  I  think  it 
is  of  far  lefs  or  no  ufe  at  all  in  Probabilities :  For  thct 
AJjent  there  being  to  be  determined  by  the  Pieporitie- 
rsney,  after  a  due  weighing  of  <dl  the  Proofs  on  both 
fdes,  nothing  is  fo  untie  to  affift  the  mind  in  thst,  as 
Syllegifm  ;  which  runrring  av/ay  wrath  cne  afTumed 
Probability,  pursues  that  till  it  R3s  led  the  mifld  quite 
ous  of  fight  of  the  thing  under  cor.fideration. 

§.  9.  But  let  it  help  us  (as  perhaps  may  be  faid) 
:'.;  tmtvittcing  men  cf  their  errors  cr  mifiah;  ;  yet  ftiil 
it  fails  our  reafon  in  that  part,  which,  if  not  itsr 
higheft  perfection,  is  yet  certainly  it5  hardeft  tafl: ; 
and  that  which  we  moil  need  its  hdp  in,  and  that  i*,  Tkt 
finding  out  cf  Proofs,  and  making  nexv  Difcoverier; 
71  is  way  of  Reafoning  oHbovers  no  new  Proofs,  but 
is  the  art  of  marfhalling  and  ranging  the  old  ones  we 
have  already.  A  man  knows  fkft,  and  then  Jjis  is  able* 
to  prove  fyihgifiicdly ',  fb  that  Sylkg'Jnf  comes  sfte£ 
Knowledge ;  and  then  a  man  has  little  or  no 
need  of  it.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  finding  out.*thof« 
idtOs  th«t  fhow  the  Connexion  of  diftan*.  ones,  th2t 
our  flock  of  Knowledge  is  increafed  ;  and  that  ufefy] 
aits  and  fciences  are  advanced. 
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§.  IOj     '  It   is  fir,  before  I  leave  this  fubj  ft,  t.) 

*  take  notice  of  one  manifcft  miftake  in  livo  r  \\t  ni 
'  Syllogifm,  viz.  That  no  fyllogiftical  reafoning  cm 
'  be  right  and  conclufr/e,  but  what  has,  atleirt,  on: 
'  general  proportion  in  it.  As  if  we  could  r.ot  ftafon 
'  about  farticulars.  Whereds,  in  trulh,  the  imme- 
'  diatc  object  of  all  our  reafoning,  is  nothing  I  ut 
'  particulars.  Every  mun's  reafonir*g  is  only  about 
'  the  ideas  exifting  in    his    own    mind,    which    are 

*  truly,  every  one  of  them  particular  exiftetjsCS;  and 
'  our  reafoning  about  other  thing,  is  only  as  they 
«  correfpond  with  thofe  our  particular  ideas' 

§.  II.  Reafon,  though  of  a  very  hrge  extent  fails 
us  in  feveral  Inftanees  :  As,  \ft,  Where  cur  ideas  fail, 
idly,  It  is  often  at  a  lofs,  lecau'fe  of  the  Obfcuri;\-f 
Confuficn,  or  ImperfcRion  cf  the  ideas  it  is  employed 
about.  Thus  having  no  perfect  iefta  of  the  leaft  tx- 
tenfion  of  matter,  nor  of  Infinity,  we  are  at  a  left 
about  the  divifibility  of  Matter,  idly,  Our  Reafon  is 
often  al  a  ftand,  becaufe  it  perceives  nil  tkefc  ideas 
ivhich  would  ferve  tofaew  the  certain  o9  probable  egret- 
msnt  or  difagreement  cf  any  two  ether  ideas,  qthfyi 
Our  Rtafon  is  often  eagaged  in  nbfurduies  and  diffici  J- 
ties,  by  proceeding  Upon  falj'e  principles,  which  being 
followed,  lead  aaen  into  Contradictions  to  themfclves, 
and  Inconfiflency  in  their  own  Thoughts,  ijtkfy,  Btt- 
bi  us  words,  and  uncertain  figns  iftcn  puzzle  men's 
Reqf&i  3»d  bring  them  to  a  Nonplus. 

i. 
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$.  12.  Though  the  deducing  one  Proportion  from 
another  be  a  great  part  of  Reafon,  and  that  which  It 
is  ufually  employed  about :  Yet  the  principal  acl  of 
Ratiocination  is  the  rinding  the  agreement  or  difa* 
greement  of  two  idea!,  one  with  another,  by  the  in? 
tervention  of  a  third.  As  a  man,  by  a  yard,  find* 
two  houfes  to  be  of  the  fame  length,  which  could  not 
be  brought  together  to  meafure  their  Equality  by  juxta 
pojiticn.  Words  have  their  confequenees  as  the  fignf 
of  fuch  ideas ;  And  things  agree,  or  difagree,  as 
really  they  are  ;  but  we  obferve  it  only  by  our  ideat. 

$.  13.  In  Reafoning  men  ordinarily  ufefour  fort* 
of  Arguments. 

The  Firft,  is  to  allege  the  Opinions  of  men,  whofe 
parts,  learning,  emineney,  power,  or  fome  other 
caufe,  has  gained  a  name,  and  fettled  their  Reputa- 
tion in  the  common  efteem  with  feme  kind  of  Autho» 
rity.     This  may  be  called  Argumcntum  ad  Verecundiant* 

$.  14.  Secondly,  Another  way  k,  to  require  the 
Adverfary  to  admit  what  they  alleg*  as  a  Proof,  or 
to  affign  a  better.  This  I  call  Argumemum  ad,  lg* 
Uorantiam. 

§.15.  A  Third  way,  is  to  prefs  a  maa  with  con* 
fequenees  drawn  from  his  own  Principles  or  Concef- 
fions.  This  is  already  known  under  the  name  o£ 
Argumentum  ad  homintm, 

M  mi  $.  x^ 
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§.  1 6.  Fourthly,  the  ufing  of  Proofs  drawn  Uam\ 
any  of  the  foundations  of  Knowledge  or  Probability. 
This  1  call  Argument  um,  qd  Judicium.  This  alone  cl 
•11  the  fowr,  bring-  due  Uftrudion  with  it,  and  ad- 
vances us  in  oui  way  u>  Knowledge  For  iff,  I: 
argics  not  another  ra.,i\;\  O/inion  to  be  right,  becaufe 
I,  out  of  refptct,  or  any  other  confueration  but  that 
of  Cosviifti^n,  will  not  contiadicl  him.  2dly,  It 
proves  not  another  maa  to  be  in  the  ri^ht  way,  nor 
that  1  rught  to  take  the  fame  with  him,  becaufe  I 
kiu.w  not  a  better,  idly,  Ncr  does  it  follow,  that 
another  man  is  in  the  right  way,  Lec;iufe  he 
lho.\n  me  that!  am  in  the  wrong.  This  may  difpofc 
me  pefhaps  for  the  reception  ol  truth,  but  helps  me 
tint  to  it ;  that  muft  come  i'rom  Proofs  and  Argumtr.ts, 
ard  Light  aiitin£  from  the  Nature  of  Things  them- 
felves  ;  not  from  my  Shame-facedncfs,  Ignorance,  or 
Error. 

\.  17.  By  what  has  heen  faid  cf  Reafon,  we  may 
he  able  to  make  fome  gutf>  at  the  diiliaiflion  of  things 
int^  tnofe  that  are  arcoruhg  to,  above,  and  contrary  to 
Rufon.  1/?,  According  to  Rcsf:n,  are  fuch  Propo- 
rtions, whofe  truth  we  can  difcover,  by  examining 
«nd  tracing  thofe  idem  we  have  from  Senfaiicn  and 
Rcfltftion,  and  by  natural  dedudlion  find  to  be  true  cr 
probable,  zdly,  Abeve  Reafn,  are  fuch  Proportions, 
tvhalc  liu:h  or  Probability  we    cannot   by  Rcafou 

derive 
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derive  from  thofe  Principles,  idly,  Contrary  tt  Red' 
fon,  are  fuch  Proportions  as  are  inconffftent  with,  or 
irreconciicable  to,  our  dear  and  d  if*  met  ideas.  Thus 
the  Exigence  $f  one  God,  is  aecerdmg  to  Rcafn :  The 
"Exiftmee  of  mors  than  one  God,  contrary  to  Rtaf.n  : 
The  RefurreSlicn  of  tin  Bcdy  after  death,  above  Reaf.n. 
Jhcvc  Reafca,  may  be  alfo  taken  m  a  double  feafe, 
viz,  above  "Probability,  or,  above  Certainty.  In  that 
large  fenfe  alfo,  Contrary  to  Reaf.n,  is  I  fuppofe, 
Sometimes  taken. 

§.  18.  Thvre  is  another  ufe  of  the  word  Reafcn, 
wherein  it  is  oppofed  to  Faith  ;  which,  though  autho- 
rifed  by  common  ufe,  yet  is  it  in  itfelf  a  very  im- 
proper way  of  fpeaking  :  For  Faitk  is  nothing  but  a 
firm  Jffent  of  the  mind  ;  which  if  it  be  rtguUtcd  as; 
is  our  duty,  cannot  b«  afforded  to  any  thing  but  upon, 
good  Recfm,  and  fo  cannot  be  oppofuc  to  it.  He 
that  believes  without  having  any  Reafun  for  Believing, 
may  be  in  love  with  his  own  fancies ;  but.  neither 
fecks  Truth  as  he  ought,  nor  pays  the  Obedience  due 
to  his  Maker,  who  would  have  him  ufe  thofe  decern- 
ing faculties  he  has  given  him,  to  keep  him  out  of 
Miftake  ard  Error.  Bit:  iince  Reafon  and  iaith  arc 
Ly  fome  men  oppofed,  wc  will  fo  consider  them  in 
the  following  Chapter. 

M  a  4  CHAP, 
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*•  i*c:  ^c  ^  £  :;  5^-rx- x  lyiyx  ?.:  a  :*-« ••«■  0  ^« 

CHAP.    XVIII. 
O/"  F«M   <7«j/  Reafon,  and  their  difiincl  Prwi*c:t. 

*.    ?• 

T^Eason,  as  contradifcinguiflied  to  Faith,  I  take 
■*-^-  to  be  the  difcovery  of  the  Certainty  or  Prcba~ 
bil'ty  of  fuch  Proportions  er  Truthi  which  the  mind 
arrives  at  by  deductions  made  from  fuch  ideas,  which 
it  has  got  by  the  ufe  of  its  natural  faculties,  viz.  by 
Senfation  or  Refleftitn. 

Faith,  on  the  other  fide,  is  the  affent  to  any  Propo- 
rtion, upon  the  credit  of  the  propofe-,  as  coming 
immediately  from  Ged;  which  we  call  Revelation; 
Concerning  which  we  mull  obferve, 

\.  2,  Firft,  Th*t  no  mm  infphed  by  Ged,  can  bv 
any  Revelation  communicatt  i:  others,  any  new  fimplc 
ide^s,  which  they  bad  not  before  from  Stnfation  or 
RetUttion  :  Bccaufe  words,  by  their  immediate  opera- 
tion on  us,  cannot  caufe  pther  ideas,  but  of  their  natu- 
ral founds,  and  as  Jigns  of  latent  ideas  they  can  only 
recal  to  our  Thoughts  thofe  ideas,  which  to  us  they 
fcavs  been  wont  to  be  figns  of;  but  cannot  introduce 
any  new,  and  formerly  unknown  fimple  ideas.  The 
;£im.c  holds  hi.  all  Q&crfyfu,  which  cannot  %iify  to  us 

&ings, 
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things,  of  which  we  have  never  before  had  any  ideq 
ftt  all.  For  out  Jim  pit  ideas  we  muft  depend  wholly 
en  our  natural  faculties,  and  can  by  no  means  receive 
them  from  traditional  Revelatic/i  ;  1  fay  traditional)  in 
dii'ti.iclion  to  sriginal  Rsvcla'.icn.  Ey  the  one,  I  mean 
that  iinpreffion  which  is  made  immediately  by  God  o& 
the  mind  01"  any  man,  to  wfeich  we  cannot  fet  any 
bounds.  And  by  the  other,  thofe  impreffions  delivered 
over  to  others  in  words,  and  the  ordinary  ways  of 
conveying  oui  Conceptions  one  to  another. 

§.  3.  Secondly,  1  fay,  that  tht fame  Truths  may  b* 
difcovered  by  Revelation,  which  are  difcoverable  to  us  by 
Reafon  ;  but  in  fuch  there  is  little  need  or  ufe  ef 
Revelation ;  God  having  furni&cd  us  with  natural 
jSKZQf  to  arrive  at  the  Knowledge  cf  them  :  And 
Truths  difcovered  by  our  natural  faculties,  are  more 
certain,  than  when  conveyed  to  us  by  traditional  Re- 
velation. For  the  Knowledge  we  have,  that  this 
Revelation  came  at  fir  ft  from  God,  can  never  be  fo 
ftre  a>  the  Knowledge  we  have  from  the  clear  and 
diftincr.  Prrception  of  the  -greernent  and  difagree- 
ment  of  our  own  ideas.  This  alfo  holds  in  matters 
of  fa6t,  knowable  by  our  fenfes  :  As  the  hiftory  of 
the  Deluge  is  conveyed  to  us  by  Writing*,  which  had 
their  original  from  Revelation  ;  and  yet  no  body,  I 
think,  will  fay  he  has  as  certain  and  clear  Knowledge 
pf  the  Flood,  as  Noah  that  law  it,  or  that  he  himfelf 

would 
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would  have  had,  had  he  then  beea  alive  and  fee 
Fo  he  has  no  greater  AiTuraiice,  than  that  ot 
Senfes,  that  it  is  writ  ;n  the  Book,  fuppofed  to  be  writ 
by  Mafss  infpired.  But  he  has  not  fo  great  an  Af- 
f*rance  t!.at  Mofes  * rit  that  Bock,  as  if  he  had  fceu 
JAofet  write  it  ;  fu  that  the  Allurnnce  of  its  being  a 
Revelation,  is  ftiil  Icf.-  man  the  Aiturance  of  his  6. 

§.  4.  Revelation  cannot  be  admitted  againft  the 
clear  evidence  uf  Reafon,  For  fin ce  no  evidence  of 
our  faculties,  by  which  we  receive  fuch  a  Revelation, 
can  exceed,  if  equal,  the  Ccit^nt)  of  our  intuitive 
Knowledge;  we  can  never  ieeeive  for  a  Truth  any 
rjv.-g  that  is  dinftly  contrary  to  cur  dear  and  d:fiinll 
Kndwledge.  Thus  the  ideas  of  cue  b:Jy  and  cm  place- 
bo la  clearly  agree,  thst  wc  can  never  affect  to  a 
Tropof'ticn  that  -dhrm«  the  Jam-,  body  to  be  in  Vat 
difiinci  places  at  once;  how<  e  ,  it  fhould  pretend  t« 
the  authority  of  a  divine  Rfv  ait  *  :  Since  the  evi- 
dence, 1/?,  That  we  deceive  not  ourf^ves  in  afcrki  g 
it  to  God :  SeccH.lly,  That  we  understand  it  right,  can 
never  be  fo  great  as  the  evidence  of  our  own  intuitive 
Knowledge,  wberefry  we  dilcern  it  impoffible  for  thf 
fame  b:iy  to  be  in  tzvo  places  at  once. 

In  Proportions  therefore,  cuntrary  to  our  diftinct 
and  clear  ideas,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  urge  them  as 
matters  of  Faith.  For  Faith  can  never  convince  us 
of  any  thing  that  contradicts  our  Knowledge,  Beeaufe, 
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though  Faith  be  founded  upon  the  Teftiraony  of  Gect, 
who  cann&t  lie,  yet  we  cannot  hive  an  AfTurance  of 
Hie  Truth  of  its  being  a  divine  Revelation,  greater  than 
our  Knowledge.  For  if  the  mind  of  man  can  never 
have  a  clearer  evidence  of  any  thing  to  be  a  divine 
Revelation,  than  it  has  of  the  principles  of  its  own 
Reafon  :  it  can  never  have  a  ground  to  quit  the  clear 
evidence  of  its  Reafon,  to  gu-e  place  to  a  Proportion, 
hdioTe  Revelation  has  no*  a  greater  evidence  than  thefe 
principles  have. 

In  all  things  therefore  where  we  have  clear  evidence 
from  our  ideas,  and  the  principles  of  Know'e  ge 
above-mentioned,  Rcafon  h  the  proper  Judge;  and 
Revelation  cannot  in  fuch  c^fes.  invalidate  its  decrees ;' 
:zn  wt  be  obliged,  -where  we  have  the  clear  and 
evident  fentence  of  Reqfon,  t~  quit  it  for  the  contrary 
Opinion,  under  a  pretence  that  it  is  Matter  of  Fai:hr 
which  can  have  no  authority  sgainft  the  plain  and 
cl*ar  dictates  of  Reafan      Lut, 

\.  5.  Thirdly,  There  being  many  things  of  which 
we,  have  but  impci  feci  ncticr,:;,  or  none  at  all;  and 
other  things,  of  whofe  part,  prefent,  or  future  Es- 
sence, by  the  natural  ufe  of  our  faculties,  we  can 
have  no  Knowledge  at  all :  Thefe  rxing  beyond  the 
difcovery  of  our  facultie;,  and  above  Reafon,  when  re- 
vealed, become  the  proper  Matter  of  Faith.  Thus 
that  ptrt  of  the  angels  rebelled  againft  God;  that  the 

bodies 
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bodies  of  men  fh.ill  rife  and  live  again,  and  the  like, 
are  purely  Matters  of  Faith,  with  which  Reafn  has 
direQly  nothing  to  do. 

Fir/},  then,  Whatever  Proportion    i>  reveal . 
whofe  truth  our  mind,  by  its  natural   faculties  and 
notions  cannot  judge,  that  is  purely  AUiUr  f  Faith, 
and  abovt  Reafon, 

§.  6.  Secondly,  All  Propofitions,  whereof  the 
mind  by  its  natural  faculties,  can  come  to  determine 
and  judge  from  natural  acquiied  ideas,  arc  Matter  of 
Reafon  ;  but  with  this  difference  ;  that  in  rhofe  con- 
cerning which  it  has  but  an  uncertain  evidence,  and 
fo  is  perfuaded  of  their  Truth  only  upon  pro! 
grounds  :  In  fuch,  I  fay,  an  evident  Revelation  ought 
to  determine  cur  JJfent  even  againft  Probability.  Be- 
caufe  the  mind,  not  being  certain  of  the  Truth  of  that 
it  does  not  evidently  know,  is  bound  to  give  up  its 
.Afjtnt  to  fuch  a  Testimony,  which  it  is  ifatisried  comes 
from  one,  who  cannot  err,  and  will  not  deceive.  But 
yet  it  ftill  belongs  to  Rtafn  to  judge  of  the  Truth  cf 
its  being  a  Revelation,  and  of  the  Signification  of  toe 
Words  wherein  it  is  delivered. 

§.  7.  Thus  far  the  dominion  of  Faith  reaches; 
and  that  without  any  violence  to  R\eafon,  which  is  not 
injured  or  difturbed,  but  affined  and  improved  by 
new  difcoveries  of  Truth,  coming  from  tie  eternal 
Towtain   of   'A\  Knowledge,      Whatever  God   hath 

rwcalec* 
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rev?aTed  is  certainly  true  ;  no  doubt  can  be  made  of 
it.  This  is  the  proper  Objeift  of  Faith  :  But  whether 
it  Lc  a  divine  Revelation  or  no,  Rtafcn  muff  judge; 
which  can  never  perrr.it  the  mind  to  rejeel  a  greatec 
LwiJcncc,  to  embrace  what  is  lets  evident,  nor  prefer. 
Ids  Certainty  to  the  greater.  There  can  be  no  Evi- 
dence, that  ir.y  liaaitional  Rivtlaiion  is  of  divine 
Original,  in  ilie  words  wc  receive  it>  and  the  fciife  we 
undcrftand  it,  fb  clear  and  fo  certain,  as  thai  of  the 
Fi  inciplcs  of  Reafon ;  And  therefore,  Nothing  that  if 
Amirary  /s  the  clear  end  frff  evident  diiieui  if  Reafon, 
has  a  right  to  be  urged  or  ajjinuA  to,  at  a  maittr  of 
Faith,  voiarein  Rcifon  hat  nothing  io  do.  "Whatfeevcff 
is  divine  Revtlatitn,  ought  to  over-rule  all  our  Opini- 
ons, Prejudices,  and  Intcrefts,  and  hath  a  right  to  be 
received  with  a  full  Jjfcnt.  Sftch  a  SuLuuiffion  as  thi», 
of  our  Reafon  to  Faith,  takes  no»  away  the  Land- 
inarks  of  Knowledge  :  This  lhakes  not  the  founda- 
tions of  Reafon,  but  leaves  us  that  uftt  of  our  fa«ul« 
tie?,  for  which  they  were  given  ui, 
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C  H  A'  P.     XIX. 

Of    Enthufiy/m. 

i  i. 

HE  that  would  ferioufly  fct  upon  the  &arch  of 
Truth,  ought  in  the  fiift  place  to  prepare  h is 
mind  wiih  a  Love  of  it.  For  he  thit  loves  it  not, 
will  not  take  much  pains  to  get  it,  nor  be  much  con- 
cerned when  he  rniiTes  it.  There  is  no  body  who  does. 
not  profefs  himfelf  a  lover  of  truth,  and  that  would 
not  take  it  amifs  to  be  thought  otherwife  of.  And 
4yct  fox  all  this,  one  may  truly  fay,  there  are  very 
few  lovers  of  truth  for  Truth's  fake,  even  amongft 
thofe  who  perfuadc  themfclves  that  they  are  fo.  How 
a  man  may  know  whether  he  be  fo  in  earneft,  is  worth 
Enquiry :  And  I  think  there  is  this  one  unerring  mark' 
of  it,  viz.  The  not  entertaining  any  Propofition  with 
greater  affurance  than  the  proofs  it  is  built  upon  wili 
warrant.  Whoever  goes  beyond  this  meafure  of  Af« 
fent,  it  is  plain,  receives  not  Truth  in  the  Love  of  it* 
For  the  evidence  that  any  Propofition  is  true  (except 
tfuch  as  are  felf-cvident)  lying  only  in  the  proofs* 
man  has  of  it,  whatever  degrees  of  Affent  he  affords; 
it  beyond  the  degrees  of  that  Evidence,  it  is  plain  all 
{feat  furplufage  of  Aflurancc  ii  owing  to  foma  other 

affcftion,/ 
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affection,  and  not  to  the  love  of  Truth.  Whatfoever 
credit  we  give  to  any  proportion  more  than  it  receives 
from  the  principles  and  proofs  it  fupports  iifelf  upon, 
U  owing  to  our  inclinations  that  way,  and  is  foTar  a 
derogation  from  the  Love  of  Truth  as  fuch :  Which, 
at  it  can  receive  no  evidence  from  our  Pa/fions  or  In- 
*t«refts7  fo  it  fhould  receive  no  tinclure  from  them. 

$.  2.  The  afluming  an  Authority  of  dictating  tc 
others,  and  a  forwardffefc  to  pntferibe  to  their  opinU 
pns,  is  a  •onftant  concomitant  of  this  bias  and  cor-t 
juption  of  our  Judgments.  For  how  cari  it  be  otber- 
wife,  but  that  he  fhould  be  ready  to  impofe  on  othetf 
Relief,  who  has  already  intpofed  on  hi*  own  ? 

}.  3.  Upon  jhis  occafion  I  fhall  oonfider  a  third- 
ground  of  Affent,  whioh  with  fome  men  has  the  fame; 
Authority  as  either  Faith  or  R:ajcnt  I  mean  Kntku/dfm ; 
which,  layipg  by  Reason,  wouW  fet  up  R«velatioi? 
vuhout  it.  Whereby  in  «ffe&  it  ta"k;«  away  both 
Rcafon  and  Revelation,  and  fubftitutes  in  tho  rooa* 
pf  it,  the  ungrounded  fancies  of  a  man's  own  brain* 
and  affumes  them  for  a  foundation  both  of  Opinio* 
end  Conduit, 

$.  4.  Immediate  Revelation  being  a  much  eane$ 
way  for  men  to  cihbliih  their  Opinions,  and  regulate^ 
their  Conduct,  than  the  tedious  labour  of  sVift  Rea« 
foning,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fome  hare  been  very  apt 
so  pretend  to  it,  cfpacially  in  fuch  of  their  Acliont 
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and  Opinion!  at  they  cannot  account  for  ly  tke  ordi- 
nary methods  of  Knowledge,  and  principles  pf  Rca- 
fon.  Hence  wc  fee  that  in  all  ages,  men,  in  whom 
Melancholy  has  mixed  with  Devotion,  or  whole  Con- 
ceit of  thcmfelves  has  railed  them  into  an  0}  iiion  of 
jreafer  familiarity  with  God  than  is  allowed  others, 
hive  often  flattered  thenafelvcs  with  a  perfuafion  of  an 
immediate  Intercourfe  with  the  Deity,  and  frequent 
Communications  from  the  djviie  Spirit. 

$.  $.  Their  minds  being  thus  prepared,  whatever 
groundless  Opinion  comes  to  fettle  itfclf  ftrongly  upon 
fheir  fancies,  is  an  Illumination  from  the  Spirit  of 
Gfod  ;  and  whatsoever  odd  a&ion  thoy  find  in  them- 
felves  a  ftrong  Inclination  to  do,  that  Imptlfe  is  con* 
eluded  toiK  a  Call  or  Dire&ion  from  Heaven,  and  muft 
be  obeyed.  This  1  take  to  b«  properly  Entkujiafm, 
which  though  rif. rig  from  the  Conceit  of  «  warmed 
or  overweening  Brain,  works,  where  it  once  geu 
footing,  more  powerfully  on  the  pcrfuafions  and  acti- 
ons of  men,  than  eitfcer  Rcafun.  or  Revelation,  or 
both  together  ;  men  being  moft  forwardly  obedieat  to 
the  Impulfes  they  receive  from  tbjcmfelvcs.  Strong 
Conceit,  like  a  new  Principle,  carries  all  eafily  with 
it,  when  got  above  Common  Senfe,  and  freed  from  all 
Reftraint  of  Rcafon,  and  check  of  Reflection,  it  it 
heightened  into  a  divine  Authority,  in  concurrence 
nritfc  o\u  ow§  Teaaper  aad  Induction, 

i-  3 
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§.  6.  When  men  are  once  got  into  this  way  of 
immediate  Revelation,  pf  Illumination  without  Search, 
and  of  Certainty  without  Proof,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
get  them  out  of  it.  Reafon  u  loft  upon  them  ;  th^y 
are  above  it:  Trey  fee  the  Lighi  infufed  into  tl.eir 
Underftandings,  and  cannot  he  miflaken  ;  it  is  clc«f 
and  vifiblc  theie,  like  the  light  of  bright  Sun-fhine, 
fhows  itfelf,  and  nf tdt  no  other  Pi  ouf,  but  its  own 
Evidence:  They  feel  the.  band  .of  pod  moving  them 
jvithin,  and  the  Inrpulfts  of  the  Spirit,  and  cannot  bt 
tnittaken  in  what  they  feel. 

$.  7.  This  is  the  way  of  talking  of  thefe  men  ; 
They  are  fure  becaufe  they  are  fuie  :  And  their  per- 
fuafions  are  right,  only  becaufe  they  ircjlrojpg  in 
them.  For  when  what  they  fay  is  tripped  of  *hc 
metaphor  of  feeing  and  feeling,  this  is  all  it  amounts 
to.  Thefc  men  have,  they  fay,  clear  li^ht,  and  they 
fee;  they  have  an  av*akencd  (cnCc,  and  they  feel; 
Thii  cannot,  they  aie  fure,  be  difputed  them.  But 
he:e  let  m:  afk  :  Thit  feting  is  it  the  perception  %l  the 
Truth  of  tLc  Propofition,  or  of  this,  that  it  is  a 
Revelation  from  God  ?  This  fitting  is  it  a  Perception 
of  an  Inclination  to  do  fomething,  e>r  of  the  Spiril 
of  G©d  moving  that  Inclination  ?  Thefe  are  two  very 
^ifferrnt  Perceptions,  and  muft  be  earefully  diftin- 
guifeed.  I  may  perceive  the  Truth  of  a  Proportion, 
and  «t  not  perceive  that  it  U  an  immediate  Rev*lation 

bum 
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from  God.  Nay,  I  may  perceive  I  came  not  by  it  in 
«  natural  way,  without  perceiving  that  it  is  a  Ren- 
in ion  from  God.  Escaufe  there  be  Spiriti,  which, 
without  being  divinely  commiffioned,  may  excite  thofe 
iJtas  in  me,  and  make  their  Connexion  perceived, 
So  that  the  Knowledge  of  any  Propofition  eomhig  into 
my  mind,  I  know  net  how,  is  not  a.  Perception  that 
it  is  from  God.  But  however  it  be  called  Light  and. 
Seeing  ;  I  fuppofe  it  is  at  moft  but  Belief  and  Af« 
finance.  For  where  a  Propofition  is  known  to  be  true, 
Revelation  is  needUfs.  If  therefore  it  be  a  prcpo* 
ifition  which  they  are  perfuaded,  but  do  not  know  to 
be  true,  it  is  not  feeing  but  believing.  What  J  fee,  I 
Vnow  to  be  fo  by  the  Evidence  of  the  thing  itfelf : 
What  I  believe,  I  take  to  be  fo  upon  the  Testimony 
of  another :  But  this  Testimony  I  muft  know  to  be 
given,  or  elfc  what  ground  have  I  of  believing  ?  I 
aiuft  fee  that  it  is  Gjd  that  reveals  this  to  me,  or  elfe 
1  fee  nothing.  If  I  know  cot  this,  how  great  foever 
ray  Atfurance  is,  it  is  groundlefs :  Whatever  Light  I 
pretend  to,  it  is  but  Enthujuif/n. 

§.  8.  In  all  that  is  of  divine  Revelation,  there  is 
need  of  no  other  Proof,  but  that  it  is  from  Godi 
For  he  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  But  how 
fhall  it  be  known  that  any  Proportion  ia  our  minds  is 
a  Truth  revealed  to  us  by  God?  Here  it  is  that  Enihu- 
fyfm  fails  of  the  Evidence  it  pretends  to.    For  men 

thus, 
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thus  poffrffed  boaft  of  a  Light,  whereby  tiey  f«y  they 
arc  brought  into  the  Knowlege  of  this  or  that  Truth. 
Ejt  if  they  know  it  to  be  a  Truth,  they  mufl  know  it 
to  be  fo,  either  by  its  own  fclf- evidence  or  by  the- 
rational  Proofs  that  make  it  out  to  be  fo.  If  they 
know  h  to  be  a  Truth  either  of  thefe  two  ways, 
they  in  rata  fuppofc  it  to  be  a  Revelation.  For  thus 
all  Truths,  of  what  kind  foever,'  that  men  uninfpirca 
are  enlightened  with,  come  into  their  minds.  If  they 
fay  they  know  i*  to  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  a  Revelation 
from  God,  the  reafon  is  good  :  But  then  it  will  be" 
demanded,  how  they  know  it  to  be  a  Revelation  from 
God  ?  If  they  fay  by  the  Light  it  brings  with  it,  f 
befeech  them  to  coniider,  w  hcthcr  this  be  any  more, 
than  that  it  is  a  Revelation  becaufe  they  ffrongly  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true.  For  all  the  Light  they  fpeak  ofy 
is  but  a  ftrong  pcrfu#fion  of  their  own  minds  that  it  fs 
a  Truth,  which  is  a  very  unfafe  ground  to  proceed  on, 
either  in  our  tenets  or  action*. 

§.  9.  True  Light  in  the  mind  is  nothing  elfe  but 
the  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  any  Fiepofuion :  Ani 
if  it  be  not  felf-  evident,  all  the  Light  it  can  have  is' 
from  Cleamefs  of  thofe  Proofs  upon  which  it  is  re- 
ceived. To  talk  of  any  other  Light  in  the  Under- 
Handing,  is  to  put  ourftlvcs  in  the  dark,  or  in  the 
power  of  the  Prinec  of  Darknefs.  For  if  ftrengtl* 
$f  perfuafioa  be  the  Light  which  muft  guide  us,  how 
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fball   any  one  diftlrguifh  between   the  Dcbifions  of 
Satan,  and  the  Iafpiyatfons  of  the  Ho/y  Gh-fi  F 

\.  10.     He  therefore  that  will  not  give  up  himf.tf 
to  Dclufion  an.-   Idrror,  muft  bring  this  guide  cf  bit 
Light  within   to  the  trial.     Godwin  i.e  makes  the 
Prophet,  docs  not  unmake  the  Man.     He  leaves  hie 
faculties  in  their  natural  ftate^  to  enable  him  tojulge 
el  Lis  Infpiralions,  whether  th-y  be  of  divine O.  i^i  .<! 
or  no.     if  he  would  ruvc  us  affent  to  tbcjfrulh  if 
any  P/opbfUlcn,  be  cither  evidences  that  T'.uth  by  the 
nfual  methods  of    natural  Reaf.n,    or  fife  makes  it 
known  to  be  a  truth  which  he  would  ha\fc  us  idtcr.t  to 
by  his  Authority  ;    and   convinces   uj  that  it  is  fcooa 
him,  I.y  fonie  maiks,  which  Reafon  cannot  be  miftaken 
in.     Reafon    muft    be   our  laft  Judge  and  Guide  in 
every  thing.     1  do  not  m  an  that    .ve  muft   confult 
Kcafon,  aid  examine  whether  a  Fiopofuicn  rev  Ah  i 
fiom  God  can  be  ssade  out  by  natural  Piinclplts,  and 
if  it  cannot,  that  then  we  rri?y  rejccl  it :  Eut  confult 
it  we  muft,  and  by  h  examine,  whether  it  be  a  Reve- 
lation from  God  or  no  :    And  if  Reafon  findi  it  to  le 
revealed  from  God,  Reafon  then  declares  for  it,  as 
much  as  for  any  other  truth,  and  makes  it  one  of  her 
Dictates.     Every  conceit  that  thoroughly  warms  our 
fancies  muft  pafs  for  an  Inipiratiori,  if  there  be  no- 
thing but  the  ftrength  of  our  perfuanons  whereby  to 
judge  of   ihcm  r   If  Re 2 f on  muft  not  examine  tftell 

Truth 
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Truth  by  fomcthing  extrinfical  to  the  perfuafions  them- 
felves,  Infpirations  and  Delufions,  Truth  and  Falfa- 
ho6d,  will  have  the  fame  meafure,  and  will  not  tie 
poltible  to  be  dlftingiufhed. 

$.11.  Thus  we  fee  the  holy  inen  of  God,  who 
had  Revelations  from  God,  had  fomcthing  elfe  be- 
sides that  internal  Light  of  Atfurance  in  their  own 
minds,  to  teftify  to  them  thai  it  was  from  God* 
They  had  outward  flgns  to  convince  them  of  the 
Author  of  thofe  Revelations.  And  when  they  were 
to  convince  others,  they  had  a  power  given  them  to 
juftify  the  truth  of  their  commiflion  from  Heaven  ; 
and  by  vifible  figns  to  aflert  the  divine  Authority  of 
the  meffage  they  were  fent  with.  Mofts  faw  the  Bulli 
burn  without  being  con  fumed;  and  heard  a  voice  out 
of  it.  God,  by  another  miracle  of  his  rod  turned 
into  a  Serpent,  afTured  him  likewife  of  a  power  to 
teftify  his  miffion,  by  the  fame  Miracle  repeated  be- 
fore them  to  whom*  he  was  fent.  This,  and  the  like 
Inftan'ces  to  be  found  among  the  Prophets  of  old,  are 
enough  to  fhow,  that  they  thought  not  an  inward  fee- 
ing, or  perfuafion  of  their  own  minds,  a  fufficient 
Evidence  without  any  other  proof,  that  it  was  from 
God,  though  the  Scripture  does  not  every  where  men- 
rion  their  demanding  or  having  fuch  proofs. 

$.   J 2.     I  do  not  deny  that  God  can,  or  doth  fome- 

litres  enlighten  mens  winds  in  the  apprehending  of 

O  o  certain 
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certain  Truths,  or  excite  tbem  to  good  anions  by  the 
immediate  influence  and  afTiftance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
viihout  ant  extraordinary  figns  iccompanj-ing  it. 
£■"  Id  inch  cifo  too  we  have  Kcafos  and  the  Scip- 
turc,  urn  iihg  iulei,  to  Itnow  whfthcr  k  be  from  God 
or  no.  Where  the  Truth  embraced  is  confonant  to 
the  Revelation  in  the  written  Word  of  God  ;  or  the 
Action  conformable  to  the  Diclates  of  Ri^ht  Reafon, 
•r  Holy  Writ,  we  run  no  rifle  in  entertaining  it  as 
fuch ;  becaufe,  though  perhaps  it  be  not  an  immediate 
Revelation  from  God,  extraordinarily  operating  on 
our  minds,  yet  we  are  furs  it  is  warranted  by  that 
.Revelation  which  he  hai  given  us  of  Truth.  Where 
Reafon  or  Scripture  is  cxprefs  for  any  Opinion  or 
Aclion,  we  may  receive  it  as  of  divine  Authority  • 
Eut  it  is  not  the  ftrcngth  of  out  own  periuafions 
Vrhieh  can  by  itfclf  give  it  that  ftamp.  The  bent  of 
Our  own  naiads  may  favour  it  as  much  as  we  plcafe ;; 
that  may  (how  it  to  be  a  fondling  of  our  own,  but 
will  by  no  Means  prove  it  to  be  an  Offspring*  of 
iitaven,  ana  of  «ivinc  Original. 
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CHAP.    XX. 

Of  zvr:ng  JJJcnt   or  Jlrrowr, 

I   I- 

ERrour  is  a  Miftake  of  our  Judgment,  giving 
^»r  to  tLat  which  is  not  true.  The  reafont 
whereof  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  four  :  Firf,  1 1  tiff 
tf  Precfs.  Secondly,  Want  of  Ability  to  uft  them* 
Thirdly,  Want  cf  Will  to  uft  thtm.  fourthly,  Wrong 
^Jeafures  cf  Probability. 

$  2.  Firft,  Want  tf  Proofs :  by  which  I  do  nof 
mean  only  the  want  of  thofe  Proofs  which  are  not  tcj 
fee  had,  but  alfo  of  thofc  Proofs  which  arc  in  being, 
#r  might  be  procured.  The  greatcft  part  of  manki^cf 
want  the  conveniences  and  opportunities  of  making 
Experiments  and  Obfervations  themfelves,  or  of  col- 
Iccling  the  Teftimcnics  of  otners,  being  etfhved  to 
the  neceffity  of  their  mean  Condition,  whofc  lives  ar% 
Worn  out  only  in  the  Provisions  for  living.  Theft 
nien  are,  by  the  Conftitution  cf  human  Affairs,  ur,*» 
i,-«oidably  given  over  to  invincible  Ignorance  of  thofe 
Pi  oofs,  on  which  others  builo,  and  which  are  ncaeflfary 
to  eftibliflj  thofc  Opinions.  For  having  mu?h  to  do 
t»  get  the  means  of  living,  they  are  not  in  a  Conditio^ 

Om  Co 
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to  look,  after  thofe  of  learned  and  laborious Fpquiiif «. 

$.  3.  It  is  true,  that  God  has  furnifhed  men  uith 
facuhies  fufficient  to  direft  them  in  the  way  they 
fhould  take,  if  they  will  Dut  feiioufly  employ  them 
that  way,  when  their  ordinary  vocations  allow  them 
leifur-e.  No  man  is  to  wholly  taken  up  with  the  at- 
tendance on  the  means  of  living,  as  to  have  no  fpare 
time  at  ail  to  think  on  his  Soul,  and  inform  himfclf 
in  matters  of  Religion,  were  men  as  intent  on  this, 
as  they  arc  on  things  of  lower  concernment.  There 
are  none  fo  enflaved  to  the  neceffity  6f  life,  who 
might  not  find  rriany  vacancies,  that  might  be  hufband- 
ed  to  thil  advantage  of  their  Knowledge. 

'  Bcfides  thofe  already  mentioned,  there  are  others, 

•  whofe  largenefs  of  fortune  would  plentifully  enough 

•  fupply  books  >nd  other  requifites  for  difcovering  of 
'  Truth,  but  they  are  cooped  in  c}ofc  by  the  Itrws  of 
'  their  countries,   and  the  ftrift  guards  of  thofe  whefe 

•  intercft  it  is  to  keep  them  ignorant,  left  knowing 
'  wore,  they  fhould  believe  the  lefs  in  them.  This 
'  is  generally  the  cafe  of  all  thofe  who  live  in  places 
«  where  care  is  taken  to  propagate  Truth  without 
'  Knowledge,  and  more  are  forced,  at  a  venture,  to 
'  be  of  the  religion  of  thtir  country,  and  muft  there- 
'  fore  fwallow  down  opinions,  as  filly  people  do 
«  empirick's  pills,  without  knowing  what  they  arc 
«  maie  of,  or  how  they  will  worj^' 
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§.  4.  Secondly,  //-*«/  c/"  Ability  to  ufe  then> 
There  be  many  who  caanct  carry  a  Train  cf  Confe* 
quences  in  their  heads,  nor  weigh  exadly  the  prepon- 
derancy  of  contrary  Proofs  and  Tcftimonies.  Trxfe 
cannot  difccrn  that  fide  01:  which  the  ftrcrgeft  Proofs 
lie  ;  nor  follovy  that  which  in  itfelf  is  the  mcft 
probable  Opinion.  It  is  certain,  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  men's  Underftandings,  Apprehenfions, 
and  Reafonings,  to  a  very  great  Latitude,  fo  that  one 
jray,  without  doing  lrj'.:ry  to  mankind,  affirm,  that 
{here  is  a  greater  diftance  between  fome  men  and  ether:, 
\n  this  icfpedl,  than  between  fome  men  and  fome 
bcafts  :  But  how  this  comes  about  is  a  Speculation, 
though  of  great  Confequence,  yet  not  necefTary  to 
pur  prefent  Purpofr. 

$.  5.  Thirdly,  For  Want  cf  IVill  to  ufe  them. 
Some,  though  they  have  opportunities  and  lcifure 
enough,  and  want  neither  parts  nor  learning,  nor 
other  helps,  are  yet  never  the  better  for  them,  and 
never  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  feverai  Truths  that 
lie  within  their  reach;  either  upon  the  account  of 
their  hot  purfuit  of  Fleafure,  conftant  drudgery  in 
Bufinefs,  Lazinefs  jmd  Ofcitancy  in  general,  or  a 
particular  avcrfion  for  Eooks  and  Study  :  And  fome 
out  of  fear  that  an  impartial  Inquiry  would  not  fa- 
vour thofe  Opinions,  which  beft  fuit  their  Prejudices, 
Live;,  Defigns,  Interefc,  &c.  as  many  men  forbear  to 
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•aft  up  their  Accounts,  who  Have  rcafjn  to  fear  thai 
their  Affairs  are  in  bo  very  good  Pofture. 

liuv  nun,  whofe  plentiful  fortunes  allow  rbem  leff 
fure  to  improve  their  Undcrftaudings,  C3n  fathfy 
themfdves  with  a  lajsy  Ignorance,  I  cannot  tell:  But 
rnethinks  thry  have  a  low  Opinion  cf  their  SjhIi, 
who  lay  out  all  their  Incomes  in  Provifions  for  the 
tody,  and  employ  none  of  it  to  procura  the  Mean* 
and  Helps  of  Knowledge,  1  will  not  here  mentioa 
h&w  unrc<if.'na';!c  this  ii  for  men  that  ever  think  of  a 
future  State,  and  their  Concernment  In  it,  which  no 
rational  man  can  avoid  to  do  fometimes :  Nor  fhall  \ 
take  notice  what  a  fliame  it  is  to  the  greateft  Con« 
iemners  of  Knowledge,  lobe  found  ignorant  in  thisgs 
they  are  concerned  to  know.  But  this,  at  leafi,  it 
worth  the  ConfVierauon  of  tflofe  alio  call  thctnfelvej 
fitntltmen  ;  that  however  they  may  think  Credit.  Re- 
fpeel,  and  Authority,  the  concomitants  of  thsir  Biitfc 
and  Fortune ;  yet  they  will  rind  *tll  thefc  ftiil  carried 
away  from  them  by  men  oi  lower  Condition,  w!-.o 
ftii-pais  them  in  Knowledge.  They  who  are  blind, 
*yill  always  be  led  by  thofe  that  fee,  or  elfc  fall  into 
the  Ditch  :  And  he  is  certainly  the  moft  fubjefted,  the 
fnoft  eaflaved,   who  is  fo  u  hi:>  Underftaajding. 

<$.  6.     Fourthly,  Wrong  Mctjurcs  of  probability  j 
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Firft,  Propojitiont  that  are  not  in  tlamfelvet  certain 
in!  evident,  but  doubtful  and  falfe,  taken  jor  Principles. 
Prcpcfuions  looked  on  as  Principles,  have  fo  grear  an 
influence  upon  our  Opinions,  that  it  is  ufually  by  then* 
we  judge  of  Truth,  and  what  is  incontinent  with  thera 
is  fo  far  from  paiTing  for  probable  with  us,  that  it  will 
not  be  allowed  p'JJible.  The  Reverence  borne  to  thefe 
Principles  is  fo  great,  that  the  Testimony,  not  only 
of  other  men,  but  the  Evidence  of  our  own  Senfes 
arc  often  rejected,  when  they  offer  to  vouch  any  thing 
eontrary  to  thefc  eftablifhed  Rules.  The  great  Obfii- 
naey  that  is  to  be  found  in  men,  firmly  believing 
quite  contrary  Opinions,  though  many  times  equally 
abfurd,  in  the  various  Religions  of  mankind,  are  at 
Evident  a  proof,  as  they  are  an  unavoidable  cenfe- 
quence  of  this  way  of  Reafoning  from  received  tra- 
ditional principles  :  So  that  men  will  difbelieve  their 
cwa  eyes,  reaounce  the  Evidence  of  their  Senfes,  and 
jive  their  own  Experience  the  Lie,  rather  than  admif 
of  any  thing  difagreeing  with  thefe  facred  Tenets. 

$.  7.  Secondly,  Received  Hypothefet.  The  dif- 
ference between  thefe  and  the  former,  is,  that  thofer' 
who  proceed  by  thefe,  will  admit  of  matter  of  facl, 
and  agree  with  Diffenters  in  that,  but  differ  in  affign- 
irg  of  Reafons,  and  explaining  the  manner  of  Opera-' 
tion.  Thefe  are  net  at  that  open  defiance  with  their 
Senfts  as  the  former :  They  can  endure  to  hearken  to 

theitf 
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their  Information  a  little  more  patiently  ;  but  will  by 
00  means  admit  of  their  Reports  in  the  Explanation 
of  things ;  nor  be  prevailed  on  by  Probabilities,  which 
would  convince  them,  that  things  are  not  brought 
about  juft  after  the  fame  manner  ;hat  they  have  decreed 
within  themfelves  that  they  are. 

$.  8.  Thirdly,  Predominant  Pcjfiens  or  Inclinations. 
Let  never  fo  much  Probability  hang  on  one  fide  of  a 
covttcut  man's  Reafoning,  and  money  on  the  other, 
it  is  eafy  to  forefee  which  will  prevail.  Though  men 
Cannot  always  openly  gainfay,  or  refift  the  force  of 
manifeft  Prcbabilitiis,  that  make  againft  them,  yet 
yield  they  not  to  the  Argument.  Not  but  that  it  is 
the  Niture  of  the  Ur.ierftauding,  conftantly  to  clofe 
with  the  more  probable  fide:  But  yet  a  man  hath 
power  to  fufpend  and  reftrain  its  Enquiries,  and  not 
permit  a  full  and  fufsfaclory  Examination.  Until 
that  be  done,  there  will  be  always  thefe  two  -ways  left 
cf  evading  the  moft  apparent  Probabilities. 

$.  9.  PirJ},  That  the  Arguments  being  brought  in 
Words,  there  may  be  fallacy  latent  in  them  ;  and  the 
confequences  being  perhaps  rriany  in  train,  may  be 
fome  of  them  incoherent.  There  are  few  difcourfes 
fp  fhort  and  clear,  to  which  men  may  not,  with  f^tis- 
faclion  enough  tothemfelves  raifc  this  doubt,  and  from 
"whefe  Convidlion  they  may  not  without  reproach  of 
JDifmgenuUy  or  Unrcafonabtencfs  ki  themfelves  free. 

§.  10. 
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\.  10.  Secondly,  Manifcft  Probabilities  may  be 
evades"  upon  this  Su££.eftior!,  that  I  inow  nd  yet  eli 
that  may  bs  faid  en  the  contrary  fide  ;  And  therefore, 
though  a  msn  be  beaten,  it  is  not  r.eceiTary  h«  fliould 
yield,  not  knowing  what  Forces  there  are  in  referve 
behind.      '  This  h  a  refuge  sgainil  conviction,   fo 

*  open  and  fo  wide,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine,  when 

*  a   man   is  quite  out  of  the  verge  of  it.     But  yet 

*  there  is  fome  end  of  it ;  and  a  man  having  carefully 

*  enquired  into  all  the  grounds  of  probability,  may 
'  in  moll  cafes  come  to  acknowledge,  upon  the  whole 

*  matter,  on  which  fide  the  probability  refts  :  Whereia 
e  the  proofs  are  fo  cogent  and  clear,  as  to  make  the 

*  fact  atteftcd  highly  probable ;   neither  is  there  fuf- 

*  ficiert  ground  to  fufpeel,  that  there  is  either  fallacy 
'  of  words,  nor  equally  valid  proofs,  yet  undifcover- 

*  ed,  latent  en  the  other  fide  :  Nor,  Iqfily,  can  there 

*  be  ?.ny  fuppofition  that  there  is  as  fair  teftimony 

*  agiinft,  as  for  th«  matter  cf  faSi  attcfted.     In  all 

*  fuch  cafes,  I  think  it  is  not  in  any  rational  man's 

*  power  to  refufe  his  aflcnt ;  in  other  Icfs  clear  cafes, 

*  1  think  it  is  in  a  maa's  poWer  to  jufpeni  his  afientj 

*  and,  perhaps,  content  himfclf  with  the  proofs  he 
'  has,  if  they  favour  the  opinion  that  fuits  with  his 
c  inclination  or  intereft,  and  fo  flop  from  farther 
'  fearch.  But  that  a  man  mould  afford  his  aficnt  to 
'  that  f.de,  oh  which  the  lefs  probability  appears  to 

P  p  him4 
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•  him,  fcrnas  ro  m:  utterly  impracticable,  and  as  yn- 

*  poffil.Ie,  as   it-  is  to  belifve  the  fa nae  thing  probable 
»  and  improbable  it  the  f*me  time.' 

<>.  il.  Fourthly,  Authority,  or  the  giving  vp  cur 
AJfir.t  ti  the  cr.tn.cn  received  Opinwi,  either  of  out 
Friends  or  Party,  Neighbourhood  or  Country.  Pio-v 
many  reen  have  no  other  ground  for  their  Tenets, 
than  the  fuppofi-d  llor.c-fty  or  Learning,  or  Number 
of  thofc  cf  the  fame  ProfciEon  ?  as  if  heneft  or 
bookifh  men  could  not  err  ;  or  Truth  were  to  be  efla- 
©liihed  by  the  Vote  of  the  Multitude.  Vet  this  with 
nrsoft  men  ferves  fhe  Turn.  Ail  men  are  liable  to 
Errour,  and  nuft  men  sre  in  many  points  by  Pajp.ca 
or  Inter*/!  under  temptation  to  it.  Thii  is  certain, 
that  there  is  not  an  Opinion  (o  abfurd,  which  a  man 
may  not  receive  upon  this  Ground.  There  if  no  Er» 
rour  to  be  namtd,  which  has  not  had  its  ProfelTon, 
And  a  man  flull  never  wart  crooked  Paths  to  walk  in, 
if  he  thinks  that  he  is  in  the  right  Way,  wherever  he 
has  the  Footfteps  of  others  to  follow. 

y  12.  But,  notwithftauc'ing  the  great  Noife  that 
is  made  in  the  World  about  Errours  and  Opinions,  I 
muft  do  Mankind  that  right  as  to  fay,  there  are  notfp 
snany  rrtn  in  Errcurs  and  wrong.  Opinion;  at  it  c:m- 
fnonly  fuppcfei :  Not  that  1  think  Uey  embrace  the 
Truth,  but  i  ideed,  becaufe,  concerning  thofe  Doc- 
trines they  keep  fuch  a  Stir  about,  they  have  *» 

Though 
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Yhsvght  no  Opinion  at  ell.  Fcr  if  any  ore  fhould  a 
little  catechife  the  greatefl  part  cf  the  Fartifan  of 
sicft  of  ihc  Becll  in  the  World,  he  would  no:  find, 
concerning  thofe  Matters,  they  are  fo  zealous  fcr,  that 
they  have  any  Opinions  of  their  own :  Much  left 
vculd  he  have  Rcafcn  to  think,  that  they  took  thetn 
upon  the  Examination  of  Arguments,  and  Appearance 
•  f  Probability .  1  hey  are  rcfulved  to  ftick  to  a  Party, 
that  Education  or  Intereft  has  engaged  them  in  ;  and 
there,  like  the  common  Soldicis  of  an  Army,  fhovv 
their  Courage  and  Warmth,  as  their  Leaders  diie<rr„ 
without  ever  examining,  or  £0  much  as  knowing  in? 
C*ufc  they  contend  for. 

CHAP.    XXI. 

Of  the  Divfan  of  the  Scitncci, 

S.  t. 

AL  L  that  can  fall  within  the  eompafs  of  Huwaii 
Understanding,  being  either,  1/},  The  Nature* 
ei  Things,  their  Relations,  and  their  Manner  of  Q« 
pcrition  ;  or,  zdly,  Th«  which  Man  himfe'f  01  gh| 
to  do  as  a  rational  and  voluntary  Agent,  for  the  at-* 
fcinment  of  any  End,  efpeciaily  Happincft ;  or,  idly, 
The  ways  tad  Means  whereby  the  Knowledge  of  both 
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of  thtfc  arc  attained  and   communicated :    I    \.  . 
Science  may  be  pfoperly  divided  into  thefe  thrtt  So,;;. 

\.  2.  Firfl,  The  Knowkdgr  cf  Things,  thch 
Conftitutions,  Properties,  and  Operations,  whether 
material  or  imitiatcri<d  :  This,  in  a  little  more  en- 
larged fenfe  of  the  Word,  I  call  Qic-un,  or  Natural 
Philofopky.  The  eud  of  thii  is  bare  fp: dilative  Truth* 
and  whatfeever  can  afford  the  mind  of  maa  any  fuch, 
falls  under  this  Branch  :  Whether  it  be  God  himfclr, 
Angels,  Spirits,  Bodies,  or  any  of  their  Affections,  a: 
Nnmhrt  Figure,  &c. 

$„  j.  Secendly,  Uzxv.Twn,  the  Skill  of  right  apply* 
ing  our  own  Powers  and  Anions  for  the  attainment  of 
things  good  and  ufcful.  The  mofl  confiderable  under 
thii  head  is  Ethfcks,  which  is  the  fecking  out  thofc 
Rules  and  Meafurej  of  human  Actions,  which  lead  to 
Happixefs,  and  the  Means  to  praclife  them.  The 
end  of  this  is  not  b«rc  Speculation  ;  but  Right,  and  a 
Conduct  fuitable  thereto. 

$.  4.  Thirdly,  £qMMtfltt9j  or  the  DvBrine  rf  Sign; : 
the  raoft  ufual  being  Words,  it  is  aptly  enough  termed 
Lcgick  :  The  bufmefs  whereof  is  to  confidcr  the  Na- 
ture of  Signs,  which  the  mind  makes  ufe  of  for  the 
underftanding  of  things,  or  conveying  its  Knowledge 
to  others.  Things  ape  reprefented  to  the  mind  by 
ideas  :  And  men's  ideas  arc  communicated  to  one  ano* 
Cher  by  QTtmlcitz  §m4it  or  JVcrdt,    The  Coafidcra- 
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tion  then  of  i&as  *nd  woftfe,  J-.',  the  great  Inflruments 
pf  Knowledge,  mdLLS  no  despicable  part  of  tbeic 
Ccntea^phtion,  who  wpuld  t ;Le  a  view  cf  human 
Knowledge  in  the  whole  Extent  of  h. 

i  5.  This  feems  to  me  the  firji  apd  n-.ofi  gepsrat. 
c.  well  es  natural  Divficn  of  the  Objcfti  of  our  Urh, 
dei {landing.  For  a  man  can  employ  his  thoughts 
about  nothing,  but  either  the  Conttrnplation  of  Thing* 
themfelvei  for  the  Difcovery  0/  truth,  or  about  the 
Thing,  in  his  own  power,  v/hich  t\c  his  AilUm,  for 
the  attainment  of  his  own  Ends ;  or  the  Signs  the 
mird  makes  ufe  of,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,, 
and  the  right  ordering  of  them,  for  its  clearer  In- 
formation. All  which  Thrtc,  viz.  Things  as  they 
are  in  thenafelvcs  Know-able  :  A3ictis,  as  they  depend' 
on  us  in  order  to  Happiness,  and  the  right  ufe  of 
Sign;,  in  order  to  Knowledge,  being  Tctc  Cxlo  dif- 
ferent, they  feemed  to  me  to  be  the  three  great -pro- 
vinces of  the  TnttlkHual  Wo: Id,  wholly,  feparatej 
and  di&iaft  one  from  another. 
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5  4thly,  Taking  words  for  things,       —  164 

6  )  thly,  Setting  them  in  the  place  of  things, 

u  hith  they  can  by  no  means  fignify,  ib. 

7  6thly,  A  fuppofition  that  words  have  a 
certain  and  evident  fignification,        —  167 

8  7thly,  Figurative  fpeech,          — — —  16S 

9  The  ends  cf  language,  ift,  to  convey  our 
ideas',                          ■                           ■  ib. 

10  2dly,  To  do  it  with  quicknefs,       —         ic^ 

11  3<dly,  Therewith  to  convey  the  knowledge 

of  things,  — — _  ib. 

12  How  mens  words  fail  in  all  thefe,       —       ib, 

13  He  that  ufes  words  without  any  meaning, 

k  an  enemy  to  truth,  — —  ib. 

I4,  15  The   greateft   part    of    difputcs   merely 

verbal,  ■  ■  '  179 

CHAP.     XT. 
Of  tlit  rem:diei  of the  forpgoigg  Imperfections  andabufes. 

t£CT. 

I   ift,  rpO  ufe  no  word  without  an  idea,  171 
2.  J.      -dly,    To  have  diftincl  ideas 

annexed  to  them,  — —  ib. 

3  3<%, 
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Sec.  3  gdiy,  Propriety,  ■  F^ge  171 

4  4thly,  Making  known,  their  meaning,        17a 

5  Names  of  fimple  ideas  by  fynonymous 
terms,  or  mowing,  ■  ■         ■<  ib» 

6  Names  of  mixed  modes  by  definition,  ib, 

7  Names  of  fulftances  by  fhowing  and 
defining,  ■  ■ 17^ 

8  Words  ftand/ng  for  things  beft  explained 

by  little  draughts  and  p.ints  m.ije  of  them,  174 

9  jthly,  Conftancy  in  their  fignification,         ib, 

%  h%%i^%%^%iy%^%  & !■*  %  %  •%  -k  •& 

BOOK       IV. 

Of  Knowledge  and  Opinion, 
CHAP.     I. 
Of   Knowledge  in  general. 
Sect. 

1  T/"Nowledge  is  the  perception  of  the 
X^k.  ageement  or  disagreement  of  our 
ideas,  which  is  fot.rfold, 17c; 

2  lit.   Identity  and divcrfiry,  —  1^5- 

3  zdly,  Relation,  • iba 

4  3ctly,  Gofxiftsnce,  ■ —  177 

5  4ihly,  Actual  and  res!  Exiftencc,       —       ib. 

6  Knowledge  actual  and  habitual,      •■  i-^g 

7  Habitual  knowledge  twofold,  —         ibj 

CHAP.     II. 
Of  the  Degrees  of  cur  Knowledge, 
Sect. 

1  T^Vlfferent  clearnefs  of  our  knowledge,  179 

2  L/     Intuitive,             • 1  1  So 

3  Demo&ftrative,                  ■  r-^ 

4  Not  fo  clear  nor  without  doubt,       —  181 

5  Each  ftep  muft  have  intuitive  evidence,  182 

6  Demonftration  not  limited  to  quantity,  ib. 

1,  8  Why 
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Sec. 7,8.  Why  it  has  been  fo  thought,    Page  183,  J84 
9  ^enfitiva  knowledge,  <    .  18  j 

lo  Knowledge  not  always  clear  where  the 
ideas  are  io,  »** —  ?'i>« 

c  11  a  p.    in. 

Of  the  exttnl  cj  Human  Knoii/ledgt* 
Sect. 

1    ill,  "V  TO  farther  than  wd  have  ideas,       i8iJ 
&  _L\(      2diy,  No  farther  than  we  c*n 

perceive  their  agreement  or  disagreement,  1S7 

3  3d!y,  Intuitive   knowleage  extends  iiiclf 

not  to  all  the  relations  of  all  our  ideas,         it. 

4  4t#ly,  Nor  demon  ft  rative  knowledge,  ib. 

5  5thly,  Seniitive  knowledge  natiowcr  than 

6"  It  follows,  that  tLe  extent  of  out  know- 

ledge  is  narrower  thati  our  ideas,        •—        ib, 
1  Wc  have  the  ideis  of  matter  and  ti.tuk- 
ing,  but   polfibly  iball   ncveV   be  able   to 
know,  whether  any  mo*.e  material  being, 

thinks  or  rot, 18SS 

S  All  the  ends  of  morality  and  religion  well 
enough  fecuredj  without  a  demofeftrajtton 
of  the  foul's  immateriality,  ■      ■       ib. 

9  Hsw  far  our  knowledge  reaches,  ift,  as 
to  identity, —  i?9 

jo  2diy,   As  to  coexiftence  -■■  ib. 

11  Ikcaufe  all  connection  between  any  leecr.- 
dary  and  p.iuury  qualities,  is  undif- 
coveraule, 130 

It  Our  knowledge  of  coexiftence  no  farther 
than  our  experience,  ■ nyi 

1 3  OF  repugnancy  to  cotxifl  larger,       —      i.jz 

24  Ot  the  eocxirience  of  powers  a  very  little 

way,  -  ih. 

15  3dly,  Of  osher  relations,  it  is  tot  Cdiy  to 

fay  how  far,  = —  193 

16  Morality .eapable  of  dasja." .  Jtlii*,     *-    ib* 
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,17  Two  things  have  made   moral   ideas  Page 
t'  ought  incapable  of  demon  ft  1                eic 
c  mplexednefs,  and   want  of   fenfiblc  re 

presentations,                   • 1*94 

iS   Remedies,  of  thefe  difficulties,         —*  196 

19  4'M",  Actual  real  exiftence,         — —  ib* 

20  C.-.ufcs  of  our  ignorance, ib* 

21  1  ft,  Want  of   ideas,  ciiher   fuch  as  we 
have  no  conception  of,  or,  fuch  as,      —  t'b, 

71  We  are  net  capab'e  of  either,              -■  197 

23  Becaufe  they  are  too  remote,  or,       —  19S 

^4  Becaufe  of  their  minutenefs,       ■  ibz 

z  c  Hei:ce  no  feience  of  bodies,            — »—  T99 

26  Much  lefs  of  fpirits,                — —  2GO 

27  2dly,  Want  of  a  difcoverabk  connection 
between  ideas  we  have,          — — —  ib~m 

28  Inftances,           ■    ■     ■           ■■  20E 

29  3dly,  Want  of  tracing  our  ideas,      —  202 

30  Extent  in  refpeel  of  univcrfafity,       —  20*; 

CHAP.     IV. 
Of  tin  Reality  af  our  Knowltdgt\ 
Sect. 

I  /"^V  Ejection,  Knowledge  placed  in  ideas 
\^y  may  be  all  bare  vifion,         ■■  204' 

2,  3  Anfwer.     Not  fo  when  ideas  agree  with 

things,  ^         204,  20J 

4  As,   ift,  all  fimple  ideas  do,  —  ifr, 

5  2dly,  All  complex  ideas,  fubftances  ex- 
cepted, '  —  206 

6,  7  Hence  the  reality  of  mathematical  and 

moral  knowledge,  ■   ■  ■  206,  207 

8  Mifnaming  does  not  difturb  the  certainty 

©f  the  knowledge,  ■  20$ 

9  jdly,  Ideas  of  fubftances  have  their  ar- 
chetypes without  us,  and  fo  far  as  they 
agree  with  thefe,  fo  far  our  knowledge 
concerning  them  is  real,      —      ib,  and  20J 


f>  : 
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C  HA  P.     V. 

Of  Truth  in  Gintrql. 

Sxct.  Page 

1  T  XT  HAT  truth  is..  C09 

2  VV  A  right  joining  or  fcparatin*  of 
figns,  i.  e.  ideas  or  words,  —  210 

3  Which  make  mental  or  verbal  propo- 
rtions, ■  ' —  it>, 

4  When  mental  propofitions  contain  verbal 
truth,  and  when  real,        — — — —  211 

5  Falfehood  is  the  joining  of  names  otUer- 
wifc  than  their  ideas  do  agreSj  — 

6  Moral  and  metaphyseal  truth,       — —       zit 

CHAP.     VI. 

Of  univerfd  Prcpfititns,  th'a'r  Truth  and  Certairtyi 

$EQT. 

1  r-|-\Keating  of  Words  necefftry  to  tnrv- 

1     ledge,  . —  H2 

2  Certainty  twofold,  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge,   ' st—  — 2IJ 

3  No  propofition  can  Le  known  to  be 
true,  where  the  effence  of  each  fpecies 
mentioned  is  nor  known,  —  ib: 

a  This  more  particularly  concern  fubftances,  214 
r  The  truth  of  few  univerfal  proportions 

concerning  fubftances,  is  to  be  known,   —   ib, 
6  Inftance  in  gold,  —  •  ib* 

1  Of  all  the  fecondary  qualities  of  fubftan- 
ces, there  cannot  be  two  named,  whofe 
ncceiTary  coexiftence    caia    be    certainly 
known,  unlefs  in  thefe  of  the  famefenfe,  215 
3  Judgment  may  reach  further,  but  that  is 

not  knowledge,                        ■     -  216 

q  Wherein  lies  the  general  ceruinry  of 
propofuiorjSj  L""'  iff, 
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CHAP, 
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C  PI  A  P.     VII. 

Maxims. 
ct.  Page 

1  "lVyOT  innate,  — -  217 

2  JL^I  Self-evidencenotpeculiartomaxims,  218 
g   n't,  As,  identity  and  diverfity  to  all  pro- 
portions aTe  equally  felf-evident,        —        ib. 

4  2dly,  In  cocxiftjnee  we  have  few  felf- 
tvident  propoihiqns,  ■ ■  219 

5  3ely,  In  other  relations  we  may  have,         ib. 

6  4tbly,  Concerning  real  exiftence  w«  have 
none,  •>  -  zzo 

7  Thefe  axioms  do  not  much  influence  our 
ether  knowledge,  ■<  ib, 

8  1  ft,  Bceaufe  they  are  not  the  truth  we 
firft  knew,  -    ■■  ib, 

9  Abftraft  ideas  ufeful  for  the  enlargcmenl 
•of  kwowledge,  and  conveniency  of  com- 
munication, — —  — — —  221 

i.  dly,  Bacsufe  on  them  the  other  parts  of 
knowledge  do  not  depend,         ■■'  zzz 

jl  Thefe  maxims  are  of  uf«  in  difputes  to 
flop  the  mouths  of  wranglers,        —         221 

tz  Thefe  maxims  are  uftd  by  the  teachers  of. 
mathem^ticks,  as  form«d  rules  and  fay- 
iags,  ready  to  be  applied  to  all  particular 
cafes,  ■    '  -  • -  if," 

13  Th«fe  maxims  do  not  prove  the  exiftence 

of  things  without  us,  ■■   ■  224 

1$.  Little  uie  of  thefe  maxims  in  proofs  where 
we  have  clear  and  diftincl  ideas,       —         ibj 

f  j  Of  dangerous  ufe  where  our  ideas  are 
confyfedj        ■  ■     ■ .  ■  ■  -.   .  1    ■        22c 


*£cr. 


•CHAP.    VIII. 

Of  trifling  prepqfititnf. 


i  POME  proportions  bring  no  increafe 

1^     to  our  knowledge,  — —  22 5 

3  As,  aft,  All  purely  identical  propo(ltio>u,    ii>. 

S  s  2  3  *dly, 
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Sec.  3  2dly,  Wh*n   a  part  of   any  complex     P 
ide-i  is  predicated,  of  the  name  of  the 
whole,  2zC 

4  As  part  of  the:  definition  of  the  thing  de- 

rf,         ibt 

5  General  propjfuio-is  concerning  fulftan- 
ces,  are  often  trifling,  —  227 

6  jelly,  Ufmg  words  varioufly  is  trifling 
with  them,  —  228 

7  Maries  of  verbal  proportions,  —  ib. 

8  1  ft,   Predicated  in  abftracl,  — —         ib. 

9  2dly,  A  part  of  the  definition  predicated 

of  any  ten  1,  1   ■  .  rff 

CHAP.     IX. 
Of  our  knowledge  »f  cxifttnee, 

Ssct. 

I  A^lEneril  proportions  concern  not  ex- 

\JJ  iftence,  229 

%  A  threefo!  i  knowledge  of  exiilence,  it, 

3  Cur  knov»  edge  of  our  own  exiitence  is 

!  intuitive.,  .     ••  $% 

G  H  A  P.     X. 

Of  our  Knowledge  cf  the  ExtjSettce  of  a  GoJ, 
Sect. 

1  TTTE   are  capable  of   knowing  ccr- 

Vy      ■■■> inly  that  there  is  a  God,      —       23O 

2  Man  knows  th  tt  he  himfclf  exifts,      —     1X\ 

3  He  <.n  «rs  alfo,  that  bare  nothing  cannot 
produce  any  real  being  j  therefore,  fome-' 
thing  eternal,  ■  ib, 

4  That  eternal  Being  muft  be  moft  powerful,  ib. 

5  And  moft  knowing,  ■     ■  23^ 

6  And,  therefore,  God,  ■  ib% 

7  Two  forts  of  beings,  cogitative  and  in- 
eogitative,  233 

8  lacwgitative  matter  cannot  produce  a 
cogitative  being  ;  therefore,  the  firft  eter- 
nal Uebg  casaoc  be  matter^        — —        ih, 

9  Thcrc^ 
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Src.9  Therefore    there   has  been   an   eternal     Page 
Wifdom, '        z~y, 

10  This  difcovery  dees  fufficienily  lead  us  to 

the  k  of  the  attiibuccs  of  God,       ib, 

CHAP.     XI. 
Of  the  knowledge  cf  the  exifience  of  ether  things. 

§£CT. 

I    TT  is  to  be  had  only  by  fonfation,     —     2^f 

Z  J  This,  though  not  fo  certain  as  dc- 
nionftration,  y«  may  be  c.i'.kd  Know- 
ledge, which  proves  the  exiftence  of 
tilings  without  us,  -      ■-  237 

3  rft,  Becaufc  we  have  not  thaui  but  by  the 
inlet  jl  the  frnfes, ib, 

A  zdly,  Bcoaufe  f.>mctimes  we  find  we  can- 
not avoid  the  having  theft  idaas  pro- 
duced in  our  minds,  — .       —  ibt 

c  3dly,  Pleafire  or  pain,  winch  accom- 
pany actual  fenfaticn,  accompanies  not 
the  returning  of  thefe  ideas,  without  the 
external  objects, .  £38 

$  4thly,  Oar'  fenfes  afiift  one  another's 
teftitnony  the  exiftence  of  outward 
things,  _ ii. 

g  This  certainty  is  as  great  as  our  eondition 
needs,  239 

S  Ijlic  reaches  no  fuitner  than  actual  fen- 
fa  ion,         ■  ■  '  240 

9  Part  exiftence  is  known  by  memory,     •-      ib. 
jo  The  exiftence  of  fpirits  not  knowable,         ib. 

1 1  Particular  proportions  concerning  exift- 
enccs  knowable,  —  ■  2  {I 

|2  UniverfaJ  proportions  concerning  gensrai 

ideas  may  be  certain,  ib, 

\$  Proportions    concerning   abftrafl    ideal, 
•   eternal  verities,  — — ■  — i  242^ 

CHAP.- 
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CHAP.     XII. 

Of  ih:  improvement  of  our  KfWvAedre. 
Sect.  p«£| 

i  "JTT^Nowledge  is  net  fron  maxims,    -     24: 

2  XSk.     The  occalion  of  thic  opinion,  il>, 

3  But  to  compare  clear  and  comple.u  iJcis 
iiader  heady  names,  — ■ .  g-jA 

4  Dangerous  to  rely  on  precarious  prin- 
ciples or  prejudices.     A  maik  to   know 

5  An  equal  indiiierency  for  all  truth,  and 
aa  impartial  examination  of  our  prin- 
ciples, the  Left  means  of  gcittng  rid  of 
prejudices,  —  ■    ■  -  24$ 

(?  The  true  method  of  advancing  knowledge 
is,  by  considering  our  general  ideas,  247 

3  But  knowledge  of  bodies  is  to  be  im- 
proved only  by  experience,         —  248 

3  This  m;ty  procure  us  convenience,  but 
net  fciencc,  —  249 

a  We  are  fitted  for  moral  knowledgt  and 
natural  improvements,  -  — — ■•  izq 
f  q  The  ways  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  are 
deaf  and  diftinct  ideas,  with  fettled 
names,  and  the  art  of  hading  out  inter- 
mediate ideas,                •  ib. 

J I  Mathematicki  an  inftar.ee  of  it,        —     25  s 

CHAP.     XIII. 

Somf  further  Cok/J:  rations  tenccraitte  KtcvAedge, 

I  I^UR    knowledge   partly  neceifary, 

\_J     partly  voluntary,  •  2  C2 

f.  Initince  in  numbers  and  natural  rcligioa,   25  i 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIV. 
Of  Judgment. 

Sect.  Page 

1  f~*\  U  R  knowledge  being  fhort,  we1 
V^,/     want  foaiething  elfe,  —  254 

2  What  ufc-  to  be  made  of  this  twilight 
ihte,  it. 

3  judgment  fupplies  the  wrmt  of  knowledge,    ik» 

4  The  prefuming  things  to  be  fo,  without 
perceiving  it,  ■  255 

CHAP.    XV. 

Of  Prcbabili.y, 

Sect. 

1  T^Rebability  is  the  appearance  cf  agree- 

X        ment  upon  fallible  proofs,       —        256 

2  It  is  to  fupply  the  want  of  knowledge,         ib* 

3  Eeing  that  which  makes  us  prefume  things 

to  be  true,  before  we  know  them  to  be  fo,     i&i 

4  The  grounds  of  probability  are  two  ;  con- 
formity  with  our  own  experience,  or  the 
ttftimony  of  others,  — —  t-y 

c  All  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  ought 
to  be  examined  before  we  come  to  a 
judgment,  — —  — —  t% 

CHAP.    XVI. 

Of  tilt  Derna  of  AJJinU 
SlCT. 

I  f~\  U  R  alTer.t  ought  to  be  regulated  by 

\-^J     the  grounds  of  probability,     -*—     258 
$  In  many  crdes,  we  mufc  content  curfelvcs 

with  the  remembrance  that  we  once  faw 

ground  for  fuch  a  degree  of  affent,      —      259 
g  The  ill  confequencc  of  this,  if  our  former 

judgments  ws;c  not  lightly  made,      —      fii 
4  Probability  is  ehbci  of  matter  of  faft, 

or  fpeculation,  >...» -*■  260 
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Szc.c  ift,   The  concurrent  exj  ill     Pagi 

other  m:n  :  own,  produces  af- 

fu ranee  approaching  to  knowledge,       —      2,o 

C  2'Uy,  Unquc  I  ex- 

perience,    for  the   mj!t    pari    produces 
confidsnee,  ■  _'i 

7  3"i!y,  Fair  teftknony,  and  the  nature  of 
the  thing  indifferent,  produces  u!fo  con- 
fident belieft         Or. 

3  Experience  and  teftimony  in- 

finitely vary  the  degrees  of  p:  •     ,       2.0l 

9  IV  nonies,    :  .    re- 

moved, the  Icfs  their  proof,      •     —  263 

10  No  probability  can  rife  above  its  firft 
original,  ■  ■--  i$» 

11  In  things  which  (end  eanndt  difcover, 
analogy  is  the  great  rule  of  probability; 
fuch  as  — —  26/t 

12  ift,  The  exiftence  of  finite  imm'iterid  be- 
ings, or  material  baings  which,  for  their 
minutcnefs  or  rejnotenefs  cannot  be  taken 
notice  cf  by  our  fenf-S,  — t*f« 

13  2uly,  tlie  manner  of  operation  in  mofl 
parts  of  the  works  of  nature,  —  ibt 

14  die  cafe  where  contrary  experience  leffens 

not  the  teftimony,               ■  265 

75  The  bare  teftimony  of  revelation  is  the 
bigheft  certainty,  «  i6i 

CHAP.    XV  LI. 
Of  Sstfo*. 

CT. 

1  "T  TArious   fignfficat'ons   of    t'.-.e   word 

V       Reafon, 267 

2  Wherein  reafoning  condfts, it, 

3  Its  four  parts, 26$ 

4  Syiiogifm  not  the  greateft  inftrument  of 
rejfon,           ■ ib» 

£,  6  Becaufe,  i<k,  fyllogifm  ferves  our  reafon  in 

©ac  only  of  the  foremtntiooed  parts,  2  69,  27s? 

7  zdly, 
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Sec. 7  2dly,Syl!ogifmsareii;;bIe  to  fallacies,  Page  270 

8  Helps   Utile   in   ckmonftration,    lefs   in 
Probability,  271: 

9  Fails  us  in  making  new  difcoveries,     —     ib, 

10  Wc  reafen  about  particulars,  ■        272 

1 1  Reafon  fails  us  in  fcveral  inftances,     —     ib. 

12  The  principal  act  of  ratiocination  is  the 
finding  the  agreement  of  two   ideas,  by 

the  intervention  of  a  third,  — —  273 

13  Four  forts   of  arguments  3     ift,  ad  vers- 
cundiam,  ■  ib. 

14  zdl\',  ad  ignorantiam,  ■■  ib. 
1  >  3<ily,  ad  hominem,  »  —  il\ 
10  4thly,  ad  judicium,        •                  274 

17  Above,  contrary,  and  according  to  reafon,  ib. 

18  Reafon  and  faith  not  oppoiite,       — —         275 

CHAP.     XV11I. 
Of  Faith  and  Reafon,  and  their  dijlinSi  provinces. 

StCT. 

J   Try  Eafon   and   faith   how   contradiftin- 
IX     guifhed,  27G 

2  No    new  fimple  idea  can  be  conveyed  by 
traditional  revelation,  ■  ib. 

3  The  fame  truths  may  be  difcovered    1  y 
revelation,   which  are  difcoverable  to  us 

by  reafon,  bat  not  with  the  fame  certainty,  277 

4  Revelation  cannot  be  admitted  againft  the 
clear  evidence  of  reafon,  —  ■  ■«  278 

5  3dly,  Things  above  reafon,         •  279 

h  Or,  not  contrary  to  reafon  if  revealed, 

are  matter  of  faith;  only  an  evident  re- 
velation ought  to  determine  our    aifenr, 

even  againfl  probability, 280 

7  In  matters  where  reafon  c-4n  afford  know- 
ledge, that  is  to  be  hearkened  to,       —        ibt 

CHAP.     XIX. 
Of  Enthujiafm. 
Sect. 

1  T     OVE  of  truth  neceflary,      *-—        2S2 

2  I   J    A  forwardnefs  to  dictate,   from 
whence,  ■  — »  ■■»  ■  283 
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S*C.  3  Force  of  en»hufiafm,          — - —  Pa^e  285 

4  R'fc    of  enthuftafm,        — - —  — - —      ib, 

Ihfm  defcribed,          -■  ■  284 

O  L'ntl  ufbfm  miftaken  for  feeing  01  feeling,  285 


7  Enthunafaa,  ho\»   to  be  djfcovered,      — 

b'  tLnthunafm  fails  of  evidence  that  the  pro- 
portion is  from  G  >d,  ■ 

9  Light  in  the  mind,  what,  ■■ 
10  Revelation  m-.rl  be  judged  by  reafoa, 

IT,  12  Belief  no  prucf  of    revelstion,      — — 

CHAP      XX. 
Of  Wicng   AJ[:nt  or  Errettr. 
SlCT. 

I   •"""lAufes  of  crrour.  — — 

x   \_>      ift.  Want   of  proofs,  - 

3  People  hindered  from  enquiry,      — 

4  2dly,  Want  of  fkill  to  ufe  them,      — 

5  3dly ,  Want  of  will  to  ufe  them,    — — 

6  4thly,  Wio"g   me-jfures  of  probability  : 
.As,    iO,  doubtful  propohtioa     taken   fjr 

7  2diy,  Keccived  hypothecs,       —  ■  ■  ■- 

8  3dly»  Predominant  paifi;,ns,      — -     — 

9  The  means  of  evading  probabilities  ;  ift, 
fuppofed  fallacy, .- 

10  idly,    Suppofed  arguments  for  the  con- 
trarv,  -  ■■ 
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it  4th!y,  Authority,  ■■ 

32  Men  not  in  To  many  crrcurs  as  is  imagined,  ib, 

CHAP.     XXI. 

Of  tht  Divijicn  of  ths  buisncet. 


Sscr. 

1  /"y^Hree  forts, 

2  i  I  ft,  <JW»k}, 

3  2(ilV,   n^axTtxv?, 

4-  3^'7>  2»f«£»»I»itji, 


5    i  his  is  the  fiiftalivinon  of  the  objeft  of 
fcaaalcdge,         .■■■■■■  ■■ 
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